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THIRD     LETTER 


TO 


AMBROSE  LISLE  PHILLIPPS,  Esq. 


My  dbar  Friend. 

You  are  aware,  that  in  addressing  you  on  the 
POSTURE  OF  AFFAIRS  in  September  last,  I  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  cursorily  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  line  of  policy  and  duty,  which  I 
considered  to  be  demanded  from  us  under  the 
new  order  of  things. 

In  consequence  of  the  animadversions  which 
have  been  cast  upon  that  opinion,  and  the  misap- 
prehension of  certain  passages  of  the  letter  in 
which  it  was  conveyed,  I  am  anxious  to  enter  a 
little  more  fully  upon  the  subject ; — to  explain 
where  I  have  been  misunderstood,  and  at  the  4same 
time  to  suggest  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  government  in  regard  to  Ireland.* 


*  I  am  the  less  disinclined  to  this  course,  from  the  very 
imperfect  fonn  in  which  my  letter  came  before  the  public: 
you  know  that  it  was  written  in  much  haste,  having  been  sent 

B 


Of  the  maimer  in  which  Mr,  O'Connell  has 
noticed  my  remarks  and  remonstrances,  I  certainly 
have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  I  can  only  regret  that 
his  new  and  more  important  avocations  have  as  yet 
prevented  him  from  complying  with  his  announced 
intention  of  replying  to  my  allegations  in  print. 
It  would  have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping his  views,  of  explaining  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  promised  himself  success,  and  the  extent 
to  which  that  success  was  to  be  carried.  For 
these  points,  —  notwithstanding  all  that  he  has 
written,  and  all  that  he  has  said, — are  still  so  far 
matters  of  specnlation,  as  to  render  an  exjjose  of 
his  plans  particularly  desirable.  We  might  then 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  their  merits  fully 
and  freely,  without  any  risk  of  misinterpreting  his 
intentions,  or  imputing  to  him  schemes  which  he 
does  not  contemplate.  I  regret  this  the  more,  be 
cause  he  had  expressed  his  determination  that  the 
controversy  between  us  should  be  carried  on  with- 
out any  harsh  expressions,  or  any  acrimonious 
feeling.  In  his  sentiment  I  most  cordially  con- 
cur. Mr.  O'Connell  is  altogether  a  public  man, 
and   a   public    man   whose    opinions   carry    with 


over  From  tho  coutiiu.-nt  in  detached  portions,  eoiite  of 
nliicb  (&iid  thosu  pcrlmpt!  which  I  most  desired  to  appear), 
hiiviug  bueo  ultogeilier  oniittod  in  the  hurry  of  printing, 
mid  others  very  inaccurately  given.  Neither  had  I  any 
opportitnity  of  comiulting  any  documents  bnt  tho  news- 
papers of  tile  day. 
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I 
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them  immense  weight ;  it  is  therefore  competent 
for  any  one  to  sift  and  scrutinise  them  ;  and  while 
I  presume  to  do  so,  it  is  full  as  much  with  a  desire 
to  eUrit  information,  as  to  endeavour  to  impart 
it.  Free  and  fair  discussion  is  ever  favourable  to 
truth,  and  they  who  fear  it  betray  a  strong  ap- 
prehension of  a  very  doubtful  cause. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  any  reg^ular  method  ; 
1  would  avoid  all  useless  detail ;  and  shall  there- 
fore give  you  my  reflections  nearly  as  circum- 
stances may  suggest  them. 

I  will  begin  by  premising  that  I  never  flattered 
myaelf  into  the  expectation  of  making  many  con- 
verts in  Ireland  to  my  opinions.  What  I  princi- 
pally intended  was,  to  enter  my  protest  against 
what  I  conceived  to  be  a  very  mischievous  and 
mistaken  course  of  proceeding,  calculated  tn  in- 
jure, rather  than  to  benefit,  that  country ;  and 
I  was  desirous,  at  least,  that  all  of  us  here  in 
England  should  not  be  considered  as  approving 
of  it. 

I  moreover  hoped  to  draw  the  attention  of  Ca- 
tholics to  the  dangerous  principles  which  were 
afloat,  that  they  might  weigh  well  the  condition  of 
the  country'  before  they  embarked  in  any  decided 
opposition  to  that  party  which — under  the  cir- 
cumstances— appeared  to  rae  the  better  calculated 
to  remedy  the  evils,  as  well  as  to  contend  against 
the  diflScuIties  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 

Had  Mr.  O'Connell's  proceedings,  and  his  agita- 
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tioa  progresses^  been  confined  to  Ireland,  I  might 
hare  held  my  peaee^  sensible  that  I  had  no  power 
to  moUiify,  even  in  the  smallest  d^ree,  the  violence 
hr  which  they  were  characterised.  Bnt  when  I 
saw  agitation  foUow  npon  his  path  in  EngUind, 
and  rise  np  at  hb  bidding  all  orer  the  land,  run- 
ning  like  wild-fire  through  CTery  district  in  which 
thwe  were  a  sufficient  number  of  Irish  settlers  to 
tbna  a  meeting;  and  coiistitute  a  branch  associa> 
tioa^ — not  a  m^e  agitation  ifbr  Repeal  for  Ireland. 
b«t  tor  ifiymerml  stgfrt^  for  England. — fed  and 
fostered  through  the  inTigorating  energies  of  that 
great  leader  and  teacher  of  agitation  himself. — 
^Mi  I  iMied  diayt  sile&ce  might  be  construed 
kilo  consent^  and  tkat  I  siiould  be  ffinching  firom 
MT  dttCr^  did  I  retiu&e  to  a^axl  m¥seH  however  dis- 
UKfined  I  m.ighc  feel  to  the  task,  of  the  conunon 
nghc  of  every  Ebrit&sh  subject,  of  secring  ferth  IiJ2> 
bftH&est  opuuuu^  through  tibue  pressw 

One  of  Mr.  OVoimeirs  ear&sc  appearaocesw  I 
befieve.  in  Fingfiuiif.  wxd^  ^e  arena  of  agicitioa. 
was^ac  a  tfinntsr  at  t&ihfcuii  cnga  to  ban  b v  no  Lesi^ 
thtUL  sevea  hmiihred  of  bJs^  firtenii&  and  ;fctTnin*rs^ — 
Cai^&rsv  FtoosscuECSw  ami  Pitssencers.  I  pea  traai 
iieeastfOw  be  ^  cepora;d  u;  have  soaI  : — '^  I  .iiZL  in- 
vwnraiMd  oi^r  the  struggle.  Tbe  gretu:  >atxie  :f 
dll^ omncrT  is^ besiuix  cheers.  We  ia«e  cvoie  r.* 
;a  j^etnni  when   there   can  ^    <mi  MdML.«Mcm   :r/ 

<m  At  (noivr.    Vit  iumr  «Mr  ^ir^  nu  </r  :rie 


trammels  of  party.  We  fear  not  now  the  Tories 
lest  they  should  do  damage  to  the  Whigs ;  and  the 
day  has  gone  by  in  which  we  can  apprehend  that 
the  Whigs  will,  as  they  always  did,  do  more  mis- 
chief to  themselves.  A  new  era  has  arisen.  Eng- 
land has  nothing  for  the  future  to  look  forward  to 
but  reform — substantial  reform,  radical  reform 
(cheers),  reform  to  the  extent  of  '  general  suf- 
frage." I  would  use  the  words  *  universal  suffrage,' 
but  that  is  not  an  accurate  expression,  for  even 
the  Chartist  who  uses  it  does  not  mean  what  he 
says  (hear,  hear).  No  one  intends  that  the  entire 
community  should  have  votes.  The  half — and  by 
far  the  better  half — have  no  vote  at  ail,  nor  is  it 
proposed  to  give  it  to  them.  I  do  not  deny  but 
that  they  would  have  influence  (laughter).  Uni- 
versal suffrage  would  include  them,  and  nobody 
intends  to  include  them ;  it  would  include  the 
person  who  was  aged  twenty,  as  well  as  he  who 
is  aged  twenty-one ;  and  it  would  include  the 
idiot,  the  lunatic,  and  the  convict.  /  use  then, 
deliberately,  the  word  'general  si{ff'rage.'  The 
English  require  further  reform — the  Irish  require 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  (loud  cheers  from  all  parts 
of  the  room).  For  my  own  part,  1  feel  as  if  I  were 
about  to  enter  on  a  new  contest,  because  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  to  be  fought  is  so  completely 
changed." 

Let  us  now  go  to  a  Branch  Repeal  meeting,  in 
the  same  month  of  August,  in  London,  in  which  a 
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Mr.  Mahoney,  (who,  as  wes  ball  see  later, — I  pre- 
sume he  is  the  same  person, — states  himself  to 
be  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  O'Connell),  after 
declaring  that  the  Repealers  and  Chartists  were 
agreed  upon  the  great  principle  of  "  general  suf- 
frage," is  reported  thus  to  have  expressed  himself: — 
"  As  an  union  appeared  to  be  now  seriously  thought 
of  by  he  Chartists,  he  (Mr.  0"Mahouey)  thought 
it  right  to  mention  that  such  of  them  as  joiued  the 
repeal  body,  should  joiu  it  simply  under  the  name 
of  repealers,  and  not  as  Chart  'at  repealers,  or  re- 
pealers of  any  other  ilenominatioti.  It  would  not, 
by  any  means,  answer  for  the  repealers  to  have 
shades  of  distinction  in  their  body.  They  had  none 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  they  should  cautiously 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  any  names,  or 
other  marks  of  distinction,  that  might,  by  possi- 
bility, lead  to  differences  at  a  future  period.  So 
cautious  was  he  (Mr.  O'Mahoney)  upon  this  head, 
that  QU  last  Friday  night  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  de- 
cliue  the  co-operation  of  a  very  respectable  body  of 
men  because  tliey  would  not  give  up  a  certain  dia- 
tinctive  word.  He  meant  the  Rechahiies,  who 
stated  that  they  were  thirty-thousand  strong  ;  but 
if  they  were  thirty  uiillious,  they  could  not,  as  Re- 
chabites,  be  admitted  into  their  body.  All  meu 
who  wished  well  to  the  cause  of  repeal  would  come 
forward  and  join  tliem  as  repealers,  without  any 
et  whatsoever.  There  was  no  man  more 
Mr.  O'Mahouey)  of  conciliating 


those  who  still  held  aloof  irom  the  repeal  cause  ; 
there  was  no  one  would  take  greater  pains  to  gain 
the  adhesion  of  even  a  single  individual  to  that 
cause  (hear,  hear)  ;  aud  he  could  assiire  the  Char- 
tists, and  all  other  reformers,  that  w^hatever  ser^-ice 
they  should  at  any  time  think  well  to  render  the 
repeal  hody,  it  would  be  gratefully  acknowledged, 
and  paid  hack  to  them  with  interest."  Mr.  Poyser 
was  glad  to  hear  what  fell  from  Mr.  O'Mahoney. — 
"Hewasa  Chnrtist  and  a  sincere  English  repealer, 
and  he  longed  to  see  the  day  when  the  Chartists  and 
Repealer?  would /og'e/Aer  he  ledoa  to  liberty  hyMr. 
O'Connell.  The  people  of  England  still  liked  the 
liberator  of  Ireland,  and  he  was  sure  if  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  would  take  any  steps  to  conciliate  them,  he 
might,  as  he  could,  lead  them  to  victory.  (Loud 
cheers.)"  A  great  numhcr  of  associates  were  en- 
rotted. 

Now,  in  justice  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  we  shall  next 
take  the  following  short  report  of  his  sentiments 
upon  these  schemes  for  concentrating  all  bad  prin- 
ciples into  one  common  union,  as  I  find  it  given  in 
the  Tablet  of  September  !lth,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Repeal  Association  in  Dublin  : — "  Mr.  O'Connell 
took  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  some  late  pro- 
ceedings in  Cork,  in  which  Mr.  Hayes  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  Repealers  joining  the  English 
Chartists,  and,  in  common  with  them,  seeking  for 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  He  (Mr, 
O'Connell)  spoke  at  some  length  in  condemnation 


of  the  conduct  of  the  Chartists,  and  implored  the 
Irish  people  to  avoid  Chartism  as  they  would  any 
secret  or  illegal  society  which  would  involve  their 
liberties.  He  said  that  the  Chartists  were  the  best 
adjuncts  and  allies  of  the  Tories.  They  had  aided 
the  Tory  candidates  at  the  late  elections — they  had 
disturbed  and  broken  up  reform  meetings— they 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  joined  with  the  Socialists, 
who  scoffed  at  all  religion.  He  would,  therefore, 
never  have  any  connexion  with  Chartism — he  abo- 
minated its  principles,  and  detested  its  doings. — 
The  Irish  looked  for  the  amelioratiou  of  their 
wrongs  by  legal  and  cOHsfi(utio?iaf  means.  (Hear, 
hear.)"  On  the  same  occasion  he  is  also  reported 
to  have  said,  "  In  the  first  place,  then,  that  man  is 
mad  who  expects  any  permanent  or  substantial 
benefit  to  Ireland  from  anything  short  of  the  Re- 
peal  Our  next  petition  will  be  for  an  extension 

of  the  franchise  in  each  of  its  branches  ;  and  we  will 
next  petition  for  the  enlargement  of  our  repre- 
sentation  But  to  make  the  repeal  successful,  I 

must  have  five  millions  of  repealers  enrolled  in  the 
association.     I  will  not  take  one  less,  and  I  must 

have  the  entire  five  millions Is  there  a  human 

being  who  can  doubt  that  if  I  had  five  milhons  of 
repealers  to-morrow,  I  shouhl  succeed.  I  wish  to 
be  distiuctly  undenitood  throughout  Ireland,  that 
every  man  must  be  either  for  or  against  repeal." 


We  can  allow  no  neutrality.  .  .  .  My  heart  throbs 
for  repeal,  for  equal  political  rights  with  England. 
....     I  have  this  day  checked  myself  in  point  of 

the  language  I  may  have  used We  must  take 

care  by  our  moderation  not  to  leave  ourselves  in 
the  power  of  our  enemies,"  &c. 

In  the  speech  at  Highbury,  we  are  also  told  that 
"  The  Times  confessed  that  there  never  was  an 
election  that  cost  the  fiftieth,  or  the  five-hundredth 
part  that  the  late  electiou  cost.  The  Tories  came 
forward  with  their  hands  full,  and  they  emptied  the 
contents  of  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  elec- 
tors. It  is  by  the  most  disgraceful  means  that  the 
worst  of  parties  is  elevated  to  favour,  t'iliis  mon- 
sirum  a  nulla  virfiiie  redemptum : — a  monster  re- 
deemed from  its  vices  by  no  one  virtue ;  and  this 
they  did  from  the  worst  of  all  possible  motives. 
Thus  did  proud  England!"  He  then  proceeds:  "  Let 
us  come  to  the  contrast  between  the  Tories  and  the 
Whigs— and,  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  details,  although  1  have  no  intention 
of  making  a  speech  that  will  trouble  you  with  many 

8,205,000,  which,  according  to  the  estima.tij  of  tiie  Poor 
Law  Comniisfiioncrs,  will  barely  give  two  millions  of  aile- 
iodmt  tiien,  a  coasiilerablo  portion  of  whom  would  be 
Under  ago ;  therefore  I  think  we  are  justified  in  adopting 
the  Chartist  calculation,  which  would  give  the  numbers 
entitled  to  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  under  univer- 
aal  Bulfrage,  at  somewhat  less  than  two  millions.  If,  the 
the  Re[M-aI  Association  is  to  number  five  million) 

number  of  thorn  must  bo  women  and  children. 


^_     tno  Ke[M 
^H    siderabic 
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of  them.  What  were  the  topics  ou  which  the 
Queen  appealed  to  the  couutry  ?  They  were  these. 
The  ministry  found  that  additional  resources  for  the 
state  were  necessary.  They  bad  the  choice  of  three 
ways  to  meet  the  difficulty.  They  might  have  bor- 
rowed money  ;  but  that  would  have  increased  the 
interest  on  the  debt.  They  might  have  imposed 
additional  taxes  ;  but  that  would  have  only  added 
to  the  burdens  of  the  people.  They  did  neither. 
They  took  up  the  present  duties,  and  by  diminish- 
hig  the  charges  on  the  quantities  of  particular  items, 
they  proposed  to  increase  the  consumption,  to  di- 
minish taxation,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue.  That  was  what  was  proposed  to  John 
Bull.  Let  us  now,  then,  come  to  the  details.  They 
lessened  the  duty  on  good  timber — they  increased 
it  on  the  bad.  They  would  have  given  sugar  cheaper 
— they  would  make  the  loaf  larger.  Thus  there 
would  have  been  better  timber,  cheaper  sugar, 
cheaper  bread.  WTiy,  if  ever  there  were  topics 
that  ought  to  enlighten  the  head,  to  cheer  the  hearty 
and  to  comfort  the  stomach,  of  John  Bui',  these 
were  they.  The  cry  goes  into  the  counties,  the 
farmers  would  be  destroyed,  for  the  bread  would 
be  cheaper— and  then  there  was  the  terror  that  the 
landlords  would  get  no  rent.  Oh  !  wliat  a  ludicrous 
thing  it  was  to  think  of — the  child  would  get  two 
slices  of  the  loaf,  where  before  he  only  had  one. 
Thefadiug  manufactures  would  revive —  the  wretch- 
ed operative  get  enough  to  live  upon,  The  children 


I 
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would  not  be  picking  the  crumbs  out  of  the  dirt, 
the  working  man  could  buy  them  enough,  and  place 
it  on  the  table  before  them.  Why  has  he  not  been 
allowed  to  do  so  ?  The  landlords,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Reform  Bill,  have  the  thorough 
representation  of  the  counties.  The  landed  aris- 
Docracy  command  these  counties  through  their 
£aO  a-tfear  serfs.  The  interest  of  landlords  was 
stronger  than  the  cry  of  bread — t/w  setluctions  o/' 
the  wealthy  superseded  ihe  cries  of  (he  miserable^ 
— and  theref  e  the  answer  to  the  Queen  was — we 
wish  the  timber  to  continue  bad ;  we  wish  for 
dear  bread  and  for  dear  sugar,  and  our  only  con- 
solation is  this,  that  we  are  to  have  the  Tories  in  office 
(hear,  hear).  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  what  I 
nm  describing  to  you.  Jt  is  the  real  state  of  the 
ease.  Will  not  Englishmen  do  any  thing  for  the 
extension  of  the  Reform  Bill?  Do  Englishmen  ac- 
quiesce in  that  reform  which  in  towns  has  brought 
it  to  a  point  t/iat  it  is  touched  by  bribery  ?  that 
makes  reform  come  down  in  the  political  scale, 

»that  it  can  he  reached  by  bribery?  and  in  the 
counties,  too,  has  led  it  to  a  point,  in  which  servil- 
ity on  the  one  side,  and  power  on  the  other  over  J 
the  ^50  tenants  at  will,  place  the  power  of  the  re-  J 
presentation  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  the  land-  I 
lords.  Will  England  acquiesce  in  that  (a  cry  of  1 
'*  no,  no")?  I  would  wish  to  hear  that  note  a  little 
louder  (repeated  cries  of  "  no,  uo").      It  does  not 

I  strike  me  as  being  altogether  sincere  ;    but  sin-  i 

fc  ■   ■ 
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oerely  do  I  desire  to  see  the  filling  extended 
throughout  Ireland.  All  I  can  say  for  m3^8elf  is 
this — ^I  am  ready  to  give  my  aid  to  that  party  in 
which  I  can  confide,  that  is  for  extending  the  Re- 
form Bill — that  is  for  focilitating  the  r^istry — 
that  is  for  raising  up  an  enkrged  constituency— 
that  is,  by  extending  the  districts,  to  make  bribary 
more  difficult ,  and  to  take  care  that  the  purchase 
of  voters  cannot  he  easily  commanded.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  in  one  of  the  sea-^rts  fifteen 
votes  were  purchased  at  the  last  election  for  JS1500 
(hear,  hear).  If  I  find  a  party  who  are  for  seeking 
these  things,  I  shall  join  them  heartily,  and  give 
to  them  something  of  my  experience.  Even  if 
*  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf*  be  coming  on  me,  they 
vdll  still  find  me  young  again  when  joining  them 
(cheers).  They  will  so  find  me,  especially  if,  above 
all  things,  they  are  determined  to  have  the  ballot, 
the  honest  ballot — the  ballot  that  sets  bribery  at 
defiance^  for  there  cannot  be  wholesale  bribery 
with  the  ballot.  With  it,  it  never  can  be  known 
whether  the  man  who  was  scoundrel  enough  to 
take  will  be  rascal  enough  not  to  earn  it.  The 
ballot  protects  the  independent  voter  ;  neither  the 
landlord,  the  customer,  nor  the  master  can  intimi- 
date with  the  ballot.  I  may  go  farther,  and  say 
neither  can  the  mob  attempt  intimidation  or  vio- 
lence, if  there  be  the  ballot.  How  glad  I  should 
be  to  join  a  party  for  the  ballot  alone !  but  I  will 
join  most  williugly  those  who  are  for  most  reforms. 
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If  a  party  is  bent  for  one,  then  I  am  desirous  to 
join  heartily  and  readily  for  that  one.  Why  do  1 
say  this  ?  Because  I  am  most  desirous  of  seeing  a 
full  and  effective  reform  in  this  country.  I  am 
never  for  isolating  the  efforts  of  reformers,  or  of 
separating  them  one  from  the  other — that  never 
was  my  principle.  It  never  was,  and  never  will 
be,  my  practice."* 

Now,  as  I  happen  to  find  in  the  very  same 
paper  from  which  I  have  taken  most  of  these  ex- 
tracts, the  report  of  speeches  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing to  congratulate  Mr.  Byng  on  his  return  for 
Middlesex,  which  bear  intimately  on  the  view  which 
I  take  of  the  present  crisis,  and  which  one  might 
readily  fancy  to  be  the  echos  of  the  sentiments 
and  principles  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  will  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  few  specimens  from  them,  both  in 
justice  to  that  gentleman,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
argument.  "  You,"  says  the  speaker,  "  you,  the 
independent  and  enlightened  electors  of  Middlesex, 
know  too  well  your  rights  to  render  it  necessary 
for  me  to  dwell  on  them ;  but  I  can't  forbear  on 
this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  those  rights  which 
at  the  present  moment  I  consider  in  imminent 
peril,  and  which  have  of  late  been  most  shame- 
fully invaded.  (Loud  cheers.)  You  know,  as  free 
subjects  of  this  realm,  that  the  foundation  stone  of 


"  UpoD  the  same  occasion,  speaking  of  Father  Matthew, 
he  BBj-8, — "  More  than  five  millions  of  mm  have  received 
the  pleilgo,  and  not  twenty  havo  broken  their  faith." 
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yonr  liberties,  the  life  and  5oul  of  the  British  Con- 
stitntion,  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
fully  and  freely  elected;  that  you,  the  people  of 
England,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
those  laws  which  you  are  called  on  to  obey.  I 
would  ask  whether  that  right  has  been  invaded  or 
not  during  the  last  general  election  ?  (cheers  and 
cries  of  Yes.)  All  you  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  that  election  must  reply  that  its  result 
in  a  gross  imposition.  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
present  I  louse  of  Commons,  or  at  least  a  majority 
t^that  house,  is  the  offspring  of  the  most  barefaced 
bribery — that  the  majori'y  of  the  present  House 
qf  C'ommo^na  is  nothing  hit  the  spawn  of  the  hasett 
corruption  ?  (loud  cheers.)  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  present  state  of  the  representation  is  the 
result  of  the  most  shameless  intimidation — an  in- 
timidation legalised  and  encouraged,  I  admit,  by 
that  clause  of  the  Reform  Bill  called  the  Chandos 
cifliisc.  What  is  the  natural  consequence  ?  That 
you  have  at  this  moment  a  Chandos  cabinet  (hear 
and  laughter).  You  have  all  the  old  Tory  hacks, 
and  a  few  Liberal  renegades,  who  have  gone  over 
to  tlmt  immaculate  party.  Some  few  well-inten- 
tioned and  most  amiable  individuals  go  about  the 
country  and  ask  to  give  the  Tories  a  fair  trial. 
Why,  gentlemen,  can  we  forget  the  past  ?  What 
IK  the  use  of  this  fair  trial?  It  can  have  hut  one 
reiult,  and  that  ia  foul  play  to  the  people  (cheers). 
No ;    the  time  is  come  when  Reformers  ousht  to 
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meet  manfully  that  oppression  which,  no  doubt, 
they  contemplate ;  and  carry  on  the  contest  with 
them  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot.  There  should 
be  no  paltering  now  that  the  Tories  are  on  the 
threshold  of  office.  It  is  for  the  people  not  only 
to  meet,  but  to  speak  out  at  this  crisis."* 

Other  speakers  upon  the  same  occasion,  said, 
*'  It  was  to  public  meetings  such  as  that,  the  people 
must  now  look.  From  Parliament  they  had  no  hope. 
There  was  a  dominant  landed  interest  press- 
ing the  people  to  the  earth,  and  how  should  they 
be  counteracted  ?  By  enlisting  in  behalf  of  the 
views  of  the  middle  classes  the  sympathies  and  in- 
terests of  alarger  mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen; 
and  never  was  it  more  essential  that  such  a  step, 
when  proposed,  should  be  taken  with  perfect  good 
feeling  and  unanimity  (cheers).  They  were  pow- 
erless as  a  minority  unless  they  acted  with  concert 
and  consultation  in  the  house,  and  were  backed  by 
the  people  out  of  doors.  Nothing  else  would  give 
the  slightest  weight  to  the  proposals  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Finsbury,  or  any  other  man  who 
[might  introduce  measures  which  be  deemed  of  vi- 
tal consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  We 
should  then  Itace  a  party  out  of  doors  to /all  back 
vptm.  To  raise  that  party  to  an  efficient  state, 
th 


I 
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I  think  the  member  for  Fioebury ;  but  tho  copy  of 
the  Murain^  Chronicle  of  tlio  ilth  of  September,  from 
.which  I  take  this  extract,  was  partially  defaced. 
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b  vgnkd  ^  casT  to  mkip^ 

QBVdiksdsQf  t^vaSET:  timr  are  die 
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rtil  MMlihwii^Tijaiir  miii  niih^lr  nTrwurll. 
W  tnU  kb  ^friends  asid  adBiRis "*  at  Hieli- 
iktt.  *^  fek  tken  ms  BO  ckuMY  of  m  rcBcdr, 
^Le.  <if  refini  and  repeal  ;  <»  that  ade  of  tlie 
water,  t^ere  aze  no  firiesids^  said  be.  ^  widi  power 
and  abifitr  to  ad  us.  Troe*  we  kaTe  friends  in 
thk  TOOB.  but  we  miriit  as  weO  harefrioids  in  a 
bandbox  te  any  pcJitical  ntifitT.*'  Tboosb  I  fully 
coincide  with  him  in  dii$  feefin^,  yet  I  am  not  die 
less  £spo9ed  on  that  aocoont.  to  see  danger  to  die 
real  Uberties  of  the  coimtnr  in  that  state  of  dis- 
oreaniiation  whidi  appears  to  pervade,  in  a  greater 
or  ks  decree,  all  classes  of  the  commnnitT,  wh^Iier 
high  or  low,  whetber  ricb  or  poor.  We  almost 
look  in  rain  for  a  rallTins:  point  aroond  wUdi 
we  midit  congre^te  in  snffident  strength  to 
defend  onrselres  from  the  innnmentble  efforts  of 
so  many  and  such  Tigorous  asisailants.  That 
po'mt,  however,  I  still  tnist  we  shall  find  in  tke 
Jtmality  of  parliammfartf  reform  :  and  there  in- 
deed shall  we  take  our  stand  with  confidence,  if 
the  new  government  evince  a  sincere  determina- 
tion, fearlessly  and  faithfully  to  adopt  the  remedies 
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I  which  they  alone  liave  the  power  to  apply  to 
I  the  multifarious  wrongs  and  afflictions  of  tlie 
'  Country. 

Finality  in  parliamentary  reform  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  infinitely  the  two  larger  and  more 
I  powerful  sections  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Whiia:s  and  the  Conservatives,  and  appears  to  be 
the  only  anchor  left  which  secures  the  great  vessel 
of  tlie  state  from  being  driven  from  her  moorings, 
and  sent  adrift  to  take  her  chance  in  the  tempest- 
uotis  ocean. 

As  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  was  ever  of 
opinion  that  it  had  been  better  policy,  when  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  were  remodelled, 
somewhat  to  have  extended  her  elective  franchise, 
I  and  to  have  added  to  the  number  of  her  rq>re- 
iBentatives.  It  would  have  prevented  one  great 
source  of  irritation  and  complaint ;  though,  in 
other  respects,  uuder  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  it  would  have  availed  her  nothing. 

I  Had  she  now  fifty  additional  members,  what 
advantage  would  she  derive  from  them?  Take 
tbem  in  the  relative  proportions  which  her  actual 
representation  bears  to  the  state  of  parties,  and 
she  is  still  in  a  minority  ;  it  would  not  bring  her 
back  to  where  she  was  at  the  last  vote  of  the  last 
Parliament.  Nearly  from  the  moment  that  the 
Reform  bill  came  into  operation  till  within  a  few 
months  of  the  late  dissolution,  she  commanded  the 
^^ majorities  of  the  Hoase,  where  extreme  cases  did 
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not  interfere  to  direct  the  weight  of  both  Whigs 
and  ConserratiTes  to  one  common  poinL 

A  considerable  majority  of  her  members  still 
continue  to  represent  the  liberal  interest,  and  are 
folly  competent  to  state  her  gricTances,  and  to 
detail  the  condition  of  the  country.  And,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken  in  my  calculations,  this  state 
of  things  will  benefit  her  more  than  if  she  had  still 
retained  her  former  position. 

For  when  we  look  back  upon  the  first  division 
of  the  first   reformed  parliament,   and  the  first 
division  of  the  present,  and  reflect  upon  the  long 
interval  which  liberal  opinions  have  enjoyed  to 
make  their  way  amongst  all  classes,  with   every 
possible  advantage  to  back  them,  during  a  steady 
and    continued    course    of  beneficial  legislation, 
mded  too  bv  the  recollection  of  the  immediate  and 
immense   advantage  of  the  great   Reform  itself, 
which  had  so  suddenly  dispelled  the  storms  which 
then  threatened  on  every  side,  rescuing  the  coun- 
try from  the   devastation   which  impended,   and 
restoring  her  to  peace  and  strength  (and  which,  I 
trust,  under  Providence,  has  insured  us  the  means 
of  successfully  combating  any  other  dangers  which 
the  rashness,  the  malignity,  or  the  ignorance  of 
men  may  now  design  against  her) — can  we  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  ascribing  the  reaction  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  violence  of  the  Repealers  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Radicals  in  England  ? 

It  was  not  long  indeed  before  the  Conservatives 


attained  a  most  imposing  position,  and  swayed  a 
decided  majority  amongst  the  English  members. 
Bat  while  this  partial  success  gave  fresh  activity  to 
their  exertions,  it  also  embittered  them  the  more 
against  those  who  now  alone  stood  between  them 
and  their  return  to  power  ;  and  certainly  another 
palliation  for  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  invading  party,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  could  brook  the  singu- 
larly provoking  situation,  in  which,  perhaps  as  a 
just  retribution,  they  were  now  placed.  In  this 
state  of  things,  it  was  drawing  too  much  upon  the 
generosity,  or  even  upon  the  justice  of  human  na- 
ture, to  expect  that  they  would  yield  one  iota  of 
political  privilege  to  their  adversaries  which  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  withhold ;  and  they  looked 
upon  municipal  reform  in  Ireland  more  especially, 
only  in  that  aspect  in  which  every  question  now 
presented  itself  to  them. — May  it  not  strengthen 
that  small  remnant  of  power  which  alone  remaius 
to  be  subdued  ?  It  was  quite  clear,  that  the  more 
extravagant  the  Irish  party  became,  the  more 
it  would  create,  and  the  more  determined 
ion  it  would  excite.  Hence,  the  more  it 
provoked,  the  better  chance  of  success  for 
their  antagonists ;  and  as  the  contest  became 
closer,  the  more  desperate  was  the  effort.  How 
fax  any  such  motives  may  have  influenced  persons, 
I  leave  it  to  those  to  determine  who  were  the 
actors  in  it :  but  certainly  appearances  justify  the 
c  2 
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waspaoiL,  and  sore  especially  as  £ur  as  the  public 


At  list,  however,  it  came  to  dits,  that  parties 
were  so  nicdy  balanced  that  neither  had  die  power 
to  moTCvand  the  interests  <tf  the  coontrr  of  necesdty 
woe  parahrird  till  the  terminatioQ  <tf  the  struggle. 

Bat  before  we  pursue  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
I  BKt  rcnom  to  mT  text,  and  to  the  PmixciPLKS 
iqpon  whidi  Repeal  and  Reform  are  now  adrocated. 
HeaTcn  knows  I  hare  no  ambitkxi  to  trr  a  lance 
widi  the  Lord  MaTor  of  Dnbiin :  it  is  not  the  in- 
Aridnal  that  I  presume  to  attack. — bat  his  doings, 
kb ^Tiii^ his  ccmdoct.  Itb^iBStdiepriiieiides 
widi  whidi  he  has  aUied  himself  that  I  desire  to 
combat.  And  except  so  £ur  as  is  necessary  for  the 
argome&t,  and  to  ilhetiate  the  poaixm  of  those 
princspks.  and  the  ocmditkm  cf  the  pohfic  mind  at 
tkb  mooMftU  I  have  no  wish  to  alh»ie  to  him.  or  to 
any  one  coiinected  widi  his  prwee%S&^ 

Xet^er  dixes  the  «fis«^usskHi  1.^*^  tii^  repnl  qi^^ 
ooaae  wtt&in  my  s^>>pe.  Even  babd  it  noc  been 
»  db^r  ancwed  W  othet^  I  had  rv  intention  of 
mrtitinT  aiiMre  doua  an  incti^rsiui  duh&sktt  to  it.  The 
mi:«e.  hcwerer.  I  nrtliprt  ^^fva  ::.  :ife  m^e  am 
I  cvmYinced  wT  the  mi^^rne^  it  wvsJd  bring  upon 
ksith  <racxttie^  and  ct  its  ti>t;d  isdopf&wbtiity  as  a 
ranedy  for  the  piv^s^rtfit  oife^  ef  l7>^kDd.  TWise 
e^rik  are  :iwttl  father  than  f^^^MknaL  a3id  I  tiwst  to 
W  aMe  ti^  show  ^uit  ther  aiv^  bv  no  atMoss  iireme- 
Ai  dml  I  think  the  p<v{4t  ^^f  liviuid  can 
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in  reason  expect,  they  Tuay  have,  and   I  hope  will 
have,  without  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 

It  19  not,  therefore,  against  repeal  that  I  contend, 
but  against  the  means  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
be  forced  on,  and  above  all,  against  the  principles 
by  which  the  discussion  of  it  is  accompanied.  Re- 
of  itself,  is  more  a  question  of  expediency 
than  of  principle ;  but  in  the  means  set  at  work 
to  attain  it,  the  highest  principles  are  involved. 
Perpetual  menace  and  agitation,  intended  to  bear 
with  external  pressure  upon  those  whom  its  advo- 
cates have  failed  to  convince  by  their  arguments-— 
and  upon  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  empire, 
to  whom  the  constitution  has  entrusted  a  free 
agency,  as  well  as  full  power  in  such  matters — 
these  are  influences  incompatible  with  the  very  first 
elements  of  a  representative  government.  The 
Repeal  Association  sits  under  pretence  of  petition- 
ing. This  is  an  abme  of  the  invaluable  right  of 
petitioning, — an  abuse  which  brings  that  very  right 
into  jeopiirdy,  and  infringes  upon  the  rights  of  those 
to  whom  the  repeal  petitions  are  addressed.  Such 
petitions  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what 
they  ask, — of  explaining  their  case,  and  trusting 
to  the  truth  and  justice  of  their  arguments  for 
success;— they  are  avowedly  a  cloak  for  intimi- 
dation,   and  mere  instruments  for  violating  with 

^L  iupwiity  the  very  right  the  petitioners  are  exer- 

^B  cisiug. 

^H       It  is  said,  these  are  constitutional  means,  and 
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I  been  committed,  imder  cover  of  law  for  instance, 

[  upon  the  moral  rights  of  property.    The  sin  is  in 

the  deed,  and  not  in  the  name.    That  is  revolution 

I  which  aims  at  fundamentally  subverting  the  estab- 

1  lished  order  of  things,  whether  it  be  by  the  sudden 

I  devastation  of  a  violent  explosion,  as  in  France,  or 

[  by  the  more  piece-meal  encroachments  of  the  Par- 

[  liamentarians  in  our  own  country.     Public  opinion, 

acting  constitutionally  upon  the  constituted  autho- 

I  rities,  is  the  only  legitimate  controlling  power  in  a 

free  country  ;  but  public  opinion  is  not  the  opinion 

of  one  man,  nor  even  of  one  section  of  the  people  ; 

and  it  is  altogether  unconstitutional,  and  against 

the  first  principles  of  a  representative  government, 

that  any  one  section  of  the  people  should  assume  to 

themselves  the  authority  of  all,  and  attempt  to  make 

up  by  violence — which  is  ever  an  indication  of 

I  weakness — for  the  want  of  a  legitimate  influence 

I  that  does  not  belong  to  them.*     Revolution  is  in 


'  "  What  ia  requisite  in  politics  for  the  same  ciwi,  is  not 
i  thst  public  opinion  should  not  be,  what  it  is  nud  must  be, 
'  the  ruling  power;  but  that,  in  ordur  to  the  fonnation  of 
the  best  {)utilic  opinion,  there  should  exist  somewhere  a 
great  social  support  for  opinions  and  sentiments  diffen-nt 
I  from  those  of  the  moss.  The  sliapo  which  that  support 
I  m&y  best  assume  is  a  '{uestion  of  time,  place,  and  elrcum- 
noe  ;  but  (in  a  commercial  country,  and  an  ago  when, 
[  happily  for  mankind,  the  militarj-  spirit  is  gone  by),  tliore 
I  can  be  no  <loubt  about  the  elements  which  must  compose 
!  H :  they  aro  an  agricultur.il  class,  a  leiBured  elass,  and  a 
'   Ituinied  class." — Edinburgh  Beeieie  for  Oct.  18i0, 


the  means  as  well  as  iti  the  eud.  That  U  revolution 
iu  the  means  which  iufriuges  upou  the  free  exercise 
of  rights  belonging  to  othei-s,  or  which  abuses  pri- 
vileges intended  as  a  remedy  for  grievances,  till  il 
converts  them  into  a  weapon  of  offence  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  objects  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  under  cover  of  which  the  attack  is  made ; 
and  which,  if  successful,  would  become  the  greatest 
grievance  of  all.  The  Constitution  which  confei 
upon  the  subject  the  right  of  petitioning,  expres; 
reserved  the  rightof  judging  to  the  tribunal  to  w 
the  petition  is  made  :  but  organized  and  permanent 
self-constituted  bodies,  are  not  only  the  petitioners 
but  the  judges,  telling  the  very  authority  whii 
they  petition  (if  not  in  so  many  words  in  the 
tition),  in  the  declarations  by  which  that  petition 
recommended,  and  in  the  threatening  attitudes 
which  the  petitioners  assume — that,  knowing  full 
well  the  vanity  of  their  proceeding,  they  so  couduct 
themselves  merely  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  sliield  themselves  from  harm;  but  that 
their  reul  object  is  to  over-awe  and  to  coerce  those 
to  whom  the  legitimate  power  is  entrusted,  iu  a 
manner  never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  that 
law, — by  means  of  "an  intermediate  state  between 
the  rule  of  the  laws  and  insurrection,"  and  which 
"confounds  the  rights  of  the  people  with  their 
power,"  These,  then,  are  the  revolutionary  mei 
only  differing  in  degree  from  those  of  a  still  moi 
violent  character. 
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The  repeaiers  also  petition  for  an  increased 
lUmber  of  representatives  in  proportion  to  the 
ipulation  of  Ireland.  If  this  argument  be  avail- 
able in  one  case,  it  is  also  in  another.  If  Bir- 
mingham with  5,555  registered  electors  send  two  re- 
presentatives, St.  Alban'swith  only  585  also  enjoys 
the  same  privilege.  Is  Birmingham,  then,  to  turn 
■■with  a  jealous  eye  to  St.  Alban's,  andsay,  "yon  with 
your  585  electors  send  up  two  representatives,  and 
I  with  my  5,555  do  no  more.  I  shall  petition  Par- 
liament for  an  equality  of  rights,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  request ;  hence- 
forth we  shall  send  18."  Why,  if  this  principle 
were  to  run  throughout,  we  should  find  no  house 
large  enough  to  hold  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  no  length  of  debate  would  be  long 
enough  to  bear  them.* 

But  there  are  others  who  contend  that  property 
is  a  fairer  standard  of  representation  than  numbers ; 
that  is,  a  representation  based  upon  the  respective 

I*  As  Mr.  O'Connell  is  over  asking  for  a  larger  ik- 
prenontatioii,  its  well  bs  a  larger  constituency,  1  preeunio 
lie  docB  Dot  fiill  in  with  the  views  of  the  Chartists,  who 
propose,  under  universal  suffrage,  to  reduce  the  represen- 
tatives for  the  whole  empire  to  three  hundred  members, 
each  with  a  constituency  of  twenty  ttiousand ;  and  cer- 
tainly thia  plan  appears  the  less  objection ahle  of  the  two. 
e  would  bo  much  less  confusion  in  the  House,  though 
robably  much  more  at  thu  elcctinns,  for  the  wider  the 
wtrict,  the  less  would  be  known  of  the  candidates. 
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amount  of  contribntious  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  Now,  the  returns  of  revenue  from  Great 
ffritalnjor  the  year  1840,  are  £44,665,798,  while 
the  revenue  from  Ireland  for  the  same  year  is  quoted 
at  about  £4,050,000.  Deduct  this  from  the  gross 
sura,  and  Ireland  only  contributes  one-tenth,  while 
her  representation  is  nearly  one-fifth,  as  compared 
with  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  Is  not  then  a 
large  allowance  made  for  her  population,  and  very 
justly  so?* 

When  the  representation  of  Ireland  completely 
swamped  that  of  England,  as  it  did  for  many  years, 
she  could  not  then  justly  complain  of  the  inadequate 
number  of  her  members.  Neither  did  she  ever 
turn  to  England  and  say,  "  really  it  is  a  hard  case 
that  you  cannot  have  your  own  way,  even  in  your 
own  country ;  we  will  absent  ourselves  from  all 
English  questions,  and  leave  you  to  yourselves : 
you  shall  have  the  satisfaction  ofbeatingthe  minis- 
try as  often  as  you  choose."    This,  indeed,  would 


*  Taking  all  things  together, — allowing  for  population 
to  one  and  revenue  to  the  other,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
repreeentatione  aro  much  upon  a  par ; — Scotland,  with  a 
population  eonsidurably  under  three  millions,  contributOB 
five  millions  to  the  revenue,  and  aonds  fifty-throG  members 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  sixteen  to  the  Upper.  In  1833, 
taxation  was  at  43».  2(/.  per  head  on  the  jmpulation  of 
Scotlanil ;  1  Is.  2d.  only  in  Ireland ;  and  65c,  7d.  in  Eng- 
land.— Taxation  of  the  British  Empire,  by  Martin. 
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lave  been  the  extreme  of  generosity ;  it  would 
ive  been  releasing  England  from  her  engage- 
lent  to  Ireland,  without  any  reciprocal  benefit 
)r  herself;  for  the  English  representation  had  it 
in  their  power  to  return  the  compliment, 
vever  galling  were  the  trammels  in  which  they 
Fere  thus  held,  and  however  loudly  fkeff  com- 
ilained  of  their  captivity.  Aud  Ireland  might 
have  held  them  captive  to  this  day,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  reaction  which  she  herself  provoked. 

But  she  must  be  content  to  take  her  turn  in  the 
lottery  of  representation,  and  to  believe  that  her 
present  number  will  eventually  turn  up  a  prize. 

Now  for  general  suffrage.      It  generally  hap- 
pens among  political  agitators,  who  take  up  any 
point,  around  which  they  would  rally  their  confe- 
derates,   that   that    point   is   not   their  real  aim. 
Not  80,  however,  with  Mr.  O'Connell.     Whatever 
tactics  he  may  perhaps  sometimes  employ  to  divert 
the  public  for  a  time  from  any  immediate  object 
,  he   may  have  in  view,    at  any   rate  he  is  too 
I  ioneat,  and  too  imwary,   to    conceal  his    great 
paramount  end,  without  which  he  conceives  that 
no  rational   freedom    is  to    be   enjoyed,  nor  any 
sufficient  safeguard  to  be    discovered  to  protect 
F  it.     Here,  at  least,   there    is  no  mistaking  him. 
I  He  opens  his  mind  in  full,  discloses  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  soul,  and  tells  us  all,  all  that  he 
requires ;  for  all  that  he  or  any  man  can  ask  is 
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incladed  within  the  modest  request  for  gbnebax, 
SUFFRAGE.  GeTieral  is  not  quite  so  high-sound* 
iiig  as  universal,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  means 
precisely  the  same  thing  ;  it  takes  the  same  wide 
unlimited  range,  and  equally  portends,  in  as  plain 
language  as  words  can  convey,  an  entire  recon- 
struction,— or  remodeUiug,  as  the  phrase  now  is, — 
of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country, — a  ])ulU 
ing  down  of  everything  to  the  level  of  those  classes 
in  which,  henceforth,  the  full  sovereign  power, 
the  complete  government  of  the  country,  is  to 
reside. 

A  notion  seems  to  be  abroad, — indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  very  largely  used  by  the  apostles  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  to  have  exercised  very  great 
iufluence  over  their  disciples, — that  such,  from  the 
beginning,  was  the  indisputable  inalienable  right  of 
Englishmen, — a  right  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed,  and  which  has  been  restricted  only  by  the 
encroaching  and  more  engrossing  spirit  of  modern 
times.  Passing  over  the  nature  and  exercise  of  those 
popular  rights  which  the  Saxons  brought  with  them 
from  their  own  country,  and  established  as  the 
ground-work  of  their  civil  policy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  new  conquest,  (many  of  which 
have  8ur\'ived  even  the  total  extinction  of  their 
race  as  the  governing  power  in  the  state),  as  alto- 
gether foreign  to  our  purpose, — let  us  confine  our- 
selves to   a  very    few   observations  upon    those 
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leriods  in  which  popular  rights  have  been  enjoyed 
liider  the  present  form  of  our  constitution.  In 
laking  a  historical  survey  of  these  matters,  it  is 
quite  evident,  that  while  the  constitution  was 
framed  upon  the  principle  of  securing  to  the  people 
their  share  in  the  management  of  their  own  con- 
cerns, it  never  was  intended  to  be  more  than  a 
share.  The  popular  representation  was  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  sovereign,  while  the  sove- 
reign, in  his  turn,  was  controlled  by  the  nobles. 
At  no  period  has  the  popular  representation  exer- 
cised anything  like  the  influence  and  power  which 
it  does  tiow.  In  remote  times,  the  sovereign  con- 
tinually claimed  and  exercised  (the  practice  even 
went  on  to  tlie  Revolution  of  1 688)  the  right  of 
creating  and  disfranchising  boroughs  at  hispleasure, 
and  of  issuing  his  writs  to  as  few  or  as  many  of  the 
barons  as  he  chose  should  constitute  an  Upper 
Hoase  for  the  time  being.  The  contest  between 
the  crown  and  its  own  tenants,  composing  the  great 
body  of  the  nobles  and  landholders,  was  almost  ever 
upon  the  right  of  taxation,  which  was  the  main 

t cause,  as  well  as  the  main  object,  of  the  represen- 
tative system  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  that  that  right  was  fully  established  by 
practice,  though  it  had  long  been  an  axiom  of  the 
constitution,  that  no  class  should  be  taxed  but 
ktbrough  its  own  representatives  ;  not  that  every 
■nan  who  paid  taxes  should  have  a  vote,  but  that  the 
Town  should  not  levy  any  impost,  except  through 
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the  machinery  of  a  representative  assembly.  The 
freemen,  to  whom  the  elective  franchise  was  first 
given,  were  by  no  means  numerous,  the  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  consisting  of  villetM, 
or  slaves.  When,  in  progress  of  time,  the  freemen 
became  more  numerous  and  less  independent,  they 
became  troublesome  depositaries  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  so  little  was  the  right  of  general 
suffrage  acknowledged  or  tolerated,  that  by  the 
Hth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  most  sweeping  disfran- 
(^hisement  of  the  country  voters  all  over  the  king- 
dom was  decreed  by  parliament  *  u^on  the  ground 
that  elections  "  had  now  of  late  been  made,  (by 
those  of  whom)  the  most  part  was  of  people  of 
small  substance  and qf  no  value j'  and  who,  as  the 
preamble  states,  pretended  to  a  right  which  was 
never  meant  to  be  entrusted  to  them.  So  dan- 
gerous was  this  abuse  considered  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
8titutioii«  that,  as  if  determined  to  eradicate  it  for 


•  Tht*  im>Hmblo  8rtv»»  forth  that  elections  "  had  now  of 
h\W  Ihh»u  mailo  bv  very  gn-at,  outrageous,  and  excessive 
nun\lH»i-s  of  ptvj^le  ilwolliug  within  the  same  counties,  and 
the  u\\v»t  jmrt  of  jHVph*  of  siiutU  suhstamr  and  of  no  value  ; 
whenn^f  t^verv  of  them  prttrtntrtl  a  voice  injuiN-alent  as  to 
*uch  eUvtious  to  W  made  with  the  niivst  worthy  knights 
ami  e.H\^uireM  UwelUnv:  within  the  same  counties,  whereby 
iitanslaughters,  riots,  kitteries,  and  divisions  among  the 
gtn\tWmen  and  otiu  r  jn^^j^le  of  the  sjune  counties,  shall 
very  likely  ri?^*  and  Ih\  unli>ss  tvnvenicnt  and  due  remedy 
U*  pri»vidi\L** 


I 
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ever,  the  law  thencefoitli  restricted  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  county  members,  to  freeholders  of 
the  yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  equivalent,  as 
it  is  computed,  to  about  £30  of  our  money !  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
The  right  of  voting  in  the  cities  and  boroughs 
remained  untouched,  varying  according  to  ancient 
prescription  and  usage,  sometimes  residing  in  the 
freemen,  sometimes  in  the  corporations,  or  the 
burgage  tenants,  and  sometimes  in  the  whole 
body  of  resident  householders;  though,  subse- 
quently these  also  became  restricted  by  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  So  that,  take  it  all  in 
all,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  elective 
franchise  was  so  generally  allowed,  and  so  firmly 
protected  by  law  as  it  is  at  this  present  mo- 
ment.* Tlie  misfortune  is,  that  it  had  not  been  so 
at  a  much  earlier  period  of  our  history.  We  had 
then  been  saved  that  cruel  tyranny,  which  enslaved, 
impoverished,  and  changed  the  religion,  and,  with 
the  religion,  destroyed  many  of  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  under  the  Eighth  Henry.-f- 


•  For  the  historical  proofs  ee«  the  Appendix. 

t  The  monasterieB  wore  so  many  email  independent  re- 
publics of  men  congregated  togetJier  by  mutual  consent, 
and  living  by  ono  common  rule,  to  which,  when  once  they 
adopted  it,   they  were  irrevocably  bound.     Though  con- 

Inootinl  witli  the  state  in  some  instances  by  baronial  rights 
and  privilegpp.  and  always  contributing  their  full  i|uota 
towards  its  exigences,  yet  were  they  altogether  independ- 
ent of  it ;   nsimlly  exerting,  indeed,  a  strong  and  efiicient 


We  had  been  saved  those  sad  fruits  of  faiiatid 
which  fell  upon  the  nation  like  a  plagae  and  j 


control  againat  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign,  and  fostering 
a  Bpirit  of  liberty  anil  independence  amongst  the  iieople 
around  tbem,  wlio  were  proverbially  the  happiest  and  beet 
conditioned  in  the  kingdom.  Still  were  tliey  subject  to  a 
superior  authority  of  their  own,  whoso  office  it  waa  to  aae 
that  their  rule  was  observed,  and  to  correct  ahueos  and 
innovations  when  necessary.  With  them  indeed  innova- 
tion was  revolution,  and  revolution  has  even  founil  its  way 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  cloister.  And  yet  waa 
ever  legislation  «o  perfect  for  its  object—the  subjection  of 
the  passions — the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  security — the 
exclusion  of  the  world,  with  its  vices  and  temptations ! 

Save  the  deposit  of  rebpious  faith,  held  in  trust  hy  the 
Church  under  the  immediate  promises  and  surety  of  God, 
there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  so  perfect,  so  sacred,  as  to 
be  proof  against  abuses  from  the  revolutions  of  time,  the 
altered  manners  and  notions  of  the  age,  or  the  perveruty 
of  oiu-  nature.  Principles  therefore  are  not  to  be  over- 
turned for  the  occasional  and  accidental  abuses  by  which 
they  have  been  overhiid.  If  one  principle  has  been  found 
to  work  well  upon  the  main,  and  another  ill,  surely  the 
former  is  that  which  wo  should  cherish  and  retain,  the 
luttei'  that  which  me  should  mistrust  and  reject.  Esta- 
blishments such  as  these,  numerously  dispersed  throughout 
the  eountrj-,  must  ever  have  had  an  immense  tnfluonoe 
over  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the  well-being  of  a 
state.  The  nurseries  of  art, — the  dispensers  of  learning, 
—  the  instrnments  of  benevolence, — tho  services  of  the 
Church  niaintniiieil  with  a  degree  of  splendour  which 
captivated  the  imagination,  elevated  the  soul,  and  gave 
dignity  to  religion,— no  wonder  that  their  extinrtton  naa 
deplored  as  a  [.uWic  and  private  loss.  To  Ireland,  of 
ail  countries  under  the  mn,  were  they  more  particularly 
necrwary.  as  so  many  hnppy  «pots  in  the  desert  of  I 
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lence,  decimating  the  people  by  war  and  per- 
secution through  the  land,  and  overthrowing  both 
the  throne  and  the  altar.  These,  uudonbtedly,  were 
the  remote  consequences  of  a  want  of  proper  division 
of  power  between  the  different  estates  of  the  realm, 
and  of  a  proper  understanding  of  their  respective 
rights.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  latter  scourge, 
were  the  excesses  into  which  the  people  were  carried 
when  they  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed  to 


afflictions, — 09  sanctuaries  of  peaco  in  time  of  war,  and 
aayliuns  of  charity  in  seasons  of  distress,  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  thoir  inSuence  in  rescuing  civilization  from 
extinctioD,  and  mitigating  and  preventing  the  visitations 
of  poverty. 

*'  There  were,  in  England,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking 
of,  645  of  these  institutions,  besides  90  colleges,  110  hos- 
pitals, and  2,37+  cLantriea  and  free  chapels.  The  whole 
were  seized  on,  first  and  last,  taken  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  by  him  granted  to  those  who  aided  and  abetted 
him  in  the  work  of  pimider."  In  Ireland,  there  were  at 
least  800  monasteries  and  chantries. 

"  The  grounds  on  which  the  parliament  was  informed 
that  the  property  of  the  monasteries  ought  to  be  vested  in 
tho  king,  were,  that  be  might  be  able  '  to  lies  of  hie  oum^ 
to  defend  the  kingdom  on  any  sudden  invasion  or  insurrec- 
tion, to  aid  bis  confederates,  reward  his  well -deserving 
■emnt«,  maintain  continually  a  standing  army  of  40,000 
men,  and  never  again  ask  any  aids  or  subsidies  of  the 
people.  Thus  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  in- 
tended to  serve  as  the  means  for  establishing  a  despotism, 
^_  and  diei>ensing  ut  once  with  Lordg  and  Commons.  En- 
^H  abling  Henry  to  make  law  and  religion  by  proclamation, 
^H  waa  only  a  part  of  the  bye-play  in  this  'disenthralling' 
^H    dnuna." — Puilin  Rccieic. 


them   by  the  constitution,   and   monopolized  ij 
themselves  the  authority  which  was  intended  to  t 
divided  amongst  all.  And  is  it  not  to  be  presumed 
that  the  same  causes  will  again  produce  the  same 
effects,    when    by   universal    suffrage  you  have 
brought  a  new  force  into  action,  which  shall  in- 
fallibly derange  the  balance  of  power, — the  ruling 
principle  of  our  legislative  institutions, — and  on 
the  happy  adjustment  of  which  depends  the  effici- 
ency of  the  whole  for  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment ?     Democratic  institutions,  without  a  demo- 
cratic condition  of  society,  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world.     A  representation 
based  upon  the  general  suffrage  of  the  people  is 
pure   democracy,    and    cannot    therefore  subsist 
simultaneously  with  the  present  social  condition 
of  the  country.    It  must  either  level  all  things  else 
to  its  own  degree,  or  suffer  its  power  to  be  wrested 
from  it  as  soon  as  acquired,  and  submit  to  a  much 
more  stringent  rule  than  that  over  which  it  had  just 
triumphed.     Its  usual  course  is  to  effect  the  one, 
and  to  endure  the  other, — to  accomphsh  all  the  mis- 
chief it  can  first,  and  when  it  has  done  its  worst, 
to  bo  compelled  to  surrender  the  privilege  of  doing 
more  to  some  despot  of  its  own  creation.    There 
is  but  one  short  step  from  democracy  to  despot- 
ism ;— from  the  moment  that  Cromwell  marched 
into  the  House,  drove  out  the  members,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  door,  democracy  was  dead,  and  he 
a  living  tyrant,  as  completely  as  if  he  had  not  r 
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to  power  upon  the  shoulders  of  freedom.  From 
the  moment  that  Napoleon  imitated  his  example, 
and  entered  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers, — though  that  same  night 
he  swore  "inviolable  fidehty  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  to  the  French  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visable,  to  equality,  to  Uberty,  and  to  the  repre- 
sentative system," — he  became  as  absolute  as  ever 
he  was  in  the  days  of  his  empire.  Liberty  was 
extinct.  As  long  as  we  stand  to  the  forms  and 
principles  of  the  constitution,  however  it  may  get 
out  of  joint  for  a  time,  circumstances  are  pretty 
sure  to  right  it  again ;  whereas,  the  return  from 
absolutism  to  liberty  is  much  more  violent,  and 
much  more  difficult ;  as  difficult,  perhaps,  as  the 
transition  is  easy  from  democracy  to  tyranny. 
For  once  that  you  have  established  equality  of 
rights  by  general  suffrage,  and  have  approached, 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  equality  of  property,  you 
have  little  chance  of  escaping  from  general  slavery, 
— because  you  have  destroyed  those  interests  from 
'Srhence  resistance  to  oppression  might  come  in 
case  of  need,  aud  have  deranged  those  influences 
whose  office  it  was  to  act  as  a  counterpoise,  and 
to  keep  the  balance  even. 

If  you  begin  with  a  democratic  state  of  society, 
as  in  America,  the  case  is  very  different ;  the  natu- 
ral course  then  is  to  regulate  it  by  analogous  insti- 
tutions, however  imperfect  they  may  be  ;  for  even 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  them, 
i»  2 
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they  have  never  yet  beeu  competent  for  the  purposes 
of  good  government, — viz.  to  extinguish  slavery, 
to  preserve  order,  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  property  from 
the  capricious  violence  of  a  licentious  populace. 
But  if  you  have  an  ancient  and  venerable  struc- 
ture of  society,  comprising  within  itself,  in  the 
highest  perfection — considered  as  a  ground-work 
for  political  institutions — every  order  and  degree 
into  v^hich  civilization  has  ever  classed  the  human 
race, — why  then,  you  must  have  a  mixed  form  of 
government,  which  alone  can  harmonize  with  such 
a  variety  of  parts,  blending  their  many  elements 
together,  so  that  none  shall  so  preponderate  as  to 
destroy  the  just  influence  of  the  other,  and  form- 
ing one  compact  and  well-adjusted  whole,  capable 
of  working  for  the  interests  of  all.* 

Now  what  is  the  course  under  universal  suffrage? 
The  natural  order  of  things  is  reversed.    Learning 

•  The  political  history  of  the  last  few  years  presents 
abundance  of  proof  that  the  House  of  LonJs,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  also  mifficiently  influenced  by  public  opinion  ; 
for  if  they  imve  not  concurred  in  every  measure  of  roform 
that  has  been  proposed, — guided  by  peculiar  and  t«m- 
jwrary  circumstances, — they  have  at  least  concurred  in  a 
great  number ;  and  that  they  have  Hitistieil  the  countiy 
by  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  is  apparent  by  the 
remilt  of  the  late  elections,  for  even  the  boi-oughs  only 
prownt  a  majority  of  ten  in  favour  of  the  Wliig  or  popular 
party;  while  tho  notion  which  too  extensively  prevails, 
that  tho  counties  have  all  been  carried  over  towards  con- 
Bcrvatism  by  the  influence  of  the  oristocracy,  is,  I  fancy. 
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and  experience, character  and  reputation,or  at  least, 
conduct  and  station  in  the  world  sufficient  to  confer 
distinction  and  command  respect,  have  hitherto 
been  considered  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people  under  a  mixed  go- 
remment.  But  the  theory  of  modem  innovators 
is  to  despise  all  such  accomplishments  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  to  pro- 
mote to  high  place  men  without  knowledge,  with- 
out experience,  without  property,  without  con- 
dition in  the  country, — whose  understandings  are 
uncultivated,  untrained  to  respect  for  themselves 
or  for  those  above  them, — without  any  distinct 
principles  to  guide,  without  precedent  to  re- 
strain, or  law  to  govern  them : — deficient  in  every 
quality  which  a  civilized  state  has  a  just  right  to 
require  as  a  guarantee  for  the  honest  and  efficient 
I  discharge  of  a  great  public  trust. 

What    representatives  for    the  most  illustrious 

jind  raost  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  under  the 

post  complex  and  most  diversified  system  of  go- 

fTcmment !     Utterly  depending  on  the  multitude, 

-the  "  menacing"  multitude  who  returned  them 

B  the  representatives  of  agitation, — could  any  one 

mtircly  unfounded.  I  believe,  it  will  appear  on  exami- 
kation,  that  the  larger  landed  proprietors  generally,  and 
more  ancient  of  the  aristocracy,  are  Whiga ;  and 
Siat  the  power  which  gained  the  day  was  composed  of  a 
lOmber  of  smaller  proprietors,  conibincil  with  the  influence 
J  almost  tJie  whole  of  tlie  resident  and  working  clergy  of 
iic  catahliBbed  Church. 
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of  them,  with  whom  either  the  hooour  or  the  emo- 
lument of  office  was  an  object  of  ambition  for  the 
coming  year,  presume  to  stand  upon  his  own 
opinion  for  an  instant,  if  any  opinion  he  had  ? — 
Must  he  not,  of  necessity,  be  the  mere  creature 
of  his  constituents  r  the  majority,  and  conse- 
quently the  returning  portion  of  those  constituents, 
being  £3  renters  and  £1  lodgers!  Yet  these  are 
they  who  are  to  become  greater  than  kings ; — 
for  though  a  king  can  do  no  wrong,  the  people 
have  the  power  of  punishment  if  he  infringe  npon 
their  rights, — whereas  the  multitude  are  to  accom- 
plish what  mischief  they  will,  to  dethrone  the 
sovereign,  and  to  annul  every  man's  privilege  but 
their  own  with  impunity ! — for  who  can  punish 
the  multitudes  of  a  nation  but  a  tyrant  ?  • 


*  '•  Where  popiJar  authority  is  absolute  and  unre- 
strained,  the  people  have  an  iafimtely  greater,  because 
far  better,  founded  confidence  in  their  own  power.  Thoy 
are  thomselvea,  in  a  great  measure,  their  own  inBimmeats. 
They  are  nearer  to  their  objeeta.  Besides,  they  are  ]em 
under  responsibility  to  one  of  the  greatest  controlling 
powers  on  earth,  the  sense  of  shame  and  estimation.  Tbo 
share  of  infaniy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  in  public  acts,  is  smiill  indeed ;  the  operation 
of  opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of 
those  who  abuse  power.  Their  own  approbation  of  their 
own  acts  has  to  them  theuppearance  of  a  public  judgment 
in  their  favour,  A  perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the 
most  shameless  thing  in  the  world.  As  it  ts  the  most 
Bhameless,  it  i»  also  the  most  fearless.  No  man  apprehends 
that  in  his  persou  ho  can  bo  made  subject  to  punishment. 
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Legislation  is  the  most  difficult  science  iii  the 
world ;  every  year  it  becomes  more  comprehensive 
and  more  complicated,  and  farther  removed  from 
the  level  of  ordinary  understandings,  and  unin- 
structed  numbers.  The  highest  ability,  and  the 
profoundest  thought  cannot  penetrate  its  depths, 
or  calculate  its  action  with  any  confidence.  Yet, 
■with  a  rashness  unparalleled,  general  sutFrage 
would  throw  it,  with  all  its  intricate  perplexities, 
as  a  theme  before  the  most  illiterate  and  inexpe- 
rienced. The  wisdom  which  has  preceded  us  can 
alone  guide  us  with  any  safety  through  the  dan- 


Certainly  tho  people  at  large  never  ought :  for  as  all 
punishments  are  for  example  towards  the  conservation  of 
tho  people  at  large,  the  people  at  largo  can  never  hocomo 
the  subject  of  punisliment  by  any  human  hand.  It  is 
therefore  of  infinite  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
Btiflered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more  than  that  of 
kings,  ia  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  They  ought 
to  be  persuaded  tliat  they  aro  full  as  little  entitled,  and 
/ar  lees  qualified,  with  safety  to  themselves,  to  uso  any 
arbitrary  po>ver  whatsoever ;  that  tlierfforo  they  are  not, 
under  a  (alse  show  of  liberty,  but,  in  truth,  to  exorcise  an 
tmnatiiml  inverted  doinioatton,  tyrannically  to  exact,  from 
tlioBe  who  officiate  in  tho  state,  not  an  entire  devotion  to 
tlieir  interest,  which  is  thL-ir  right,  but  an  absolute  sub- 
mission to  their  occasional  will ;  extinguishing  thereby,  in 
all  those  who  serve  them,  all  moral  principle,  all  sense  of 
dignity,  all  use  of  judgment,  and  all  consistency  of  cha- 
racter ;  whilst,  by  tho  very  same  process,  they  give  thoin- 
BelvM  up  a  proper,  a  suitable,  but  a  most  contemptible 
prey  to  tho  servile  ambition  of  popular  sycophants,  or 
courtly  tlalterera." — Burke. 
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gerg  that  meet  ns  on  every  side.  But  new  men, 
coming  into  power  npon  the  triumph  of  a  new 
principle,  must  necessarily  bring  with  them  new 
theories  and  new  fancies-  Experience  tells  us 
that  it  is  so;  and  it  is  so  because  it  is  the  proi>erty 
of  new  principles  to  contemn  those  which  they 
have  supplanted,  and  rather  to  oppose  authority 
merely  because  it  is  authority,  than  to  recognize 
its  influence  over  them. 

If  we  mistake  now,  working  upon   something 
like  fixed  principles,  we  mistake  only  in  details ; 
and  details  can  be  remodelled  and  revised  at  will. 
But  to  play  a  game  of  hazards  with  fundamental 
principles,  is  perfect  madness.     Fixed  principles, 
which  have  entwined  themselves  round  our  very 
existence  ;    which  have  grown  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  our  strength  ;  which  have 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  institutions  of  the 
state ;  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  all  the 
weight  of  authority  which  time  and  experience 
can  give  them;    which  form  the  symbol  of  our 
political  creed ;  which  are  the  soul  of  our  social 
system,  the  source  of  our  confidence,  our  hope 
for  the  future,  our  remedy   for  the  past,  when 
n>umiy  is  wanting, — surely  such   principles  as 
tht^e  ought  to  iH)mmand  our  reverence  and  awe. 
It  should  be  a  fearful  thing  to  touch  them,  even 
with  the  intention  of  sustaining  them. 

IMsc^ut  from  established  principles  in  poUtics  is 
lu  \t  akiu  to  dissent  in  religian,— that  is,  dissent 


from  those  great  leading  maxims  of  government, 
recognised  by  the  wise  and  the  virtaous  of  every 
age  as  so  many  land-marks,  by  which,  if  we  wonld 
Bteer  her  safely  through  the  continuous  perils  of 
her  navigation,  we  must  be  content  to  conduct  the 
vessel  of  the  state.  In  religion,  there  are  points 
upon  which  no  man  can  doubt, — there  are  others 
less  important  and  more  undefined,  on  which  his 
opmion  may  divert  itself,  according  to  its  fancy 
and  capacity.  But  without  unity  in  first  prin- 
ciples, you  can  have  no  consistency,  no  security. 
They  may  tell  the  people,  once  they  have  placed 
them  uppermost  in  the  balance  of  power, — "  mind, 
■with  king,  lords,  and  bishops,  you  meddle  not,  but 
all  things  else  you  may  handle  at  your  will."  But 
will  not  the  people  reply :  "  Why  then  did  you 
place  us  here  ;  why  give  us  the  privilege  of  judg- 
ing, and  the  power  to  exercise  it  r  You  are  only 
deluding  us  ;  as  long  as  king,  lords,  and  bishops 
interfere,  we  can  ne\'er  have  our  own  way, 
and  that  you  promised  us  we  should  have  when 
you  placed  us  in  our  present  position,  and  in- 
veAted  us  with  our  present  rights."  The  compact 
will  he  urged  in  vain ;  the  mastery  must  be  gained  ; 
all  obstacles  must  be  surmounted, — the  entrench- 
ments they  have  carried  by  storm  must  be  levelled 
to  the  ground,  as  the  only  security  against  future 
aggression.  If  already  our  government  by  num- 
bers is  sometimes  difficult  to  manage,  how  will  it 
be  when  you  make  numbers  alone  the  principle  by 
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whidi  it  niks  ?  It  will  soffier  no  reastanoe  from 
aboTe,  for  it  acorns  to  yidd, — it  can  bear  no  pres- 
sure from  without,  for  it  is  moulded  tram  the  yery 
materials  wfaidi  press  it.  It  thus  foaiats  all  title 
to  independence  on  the  one  hand,  and  has  rejected 
all  fNrinc^te  of  submission  on  the  oUier.  Let  the 
crown,  lords,  and  bishops,  dare  to  stand  iqion  their 
{Herogative  against  sodi  a  master  as  this ! — they 
had  bettor  abdicate  at  once,  and  spare  themsehres 
the  pain  and  penalty  of  depriTation. 

Yes!  <mce  yon  depart  from  the  jost  controlling 
principle,  you  smrendGT at  discretion.  Itisjustas 
soosible  a  method  of  proceedii^ — the  paralld  seems 
to  me  so  apt,  and  I  know  you,  my  dear  friend,  will 
think  so  too,  that  I  cannot  forbear  making  it — ^as 
binding  our  rd^ous  frith  by  rules  and  tests,  and 
then  handing  us  the  bible  to  ^rike  cmt  a  religion  for 
oursetres.  The  one  is  as  likely  to  {Hiesenre  unity 
of  prindple  and  purpose  as  the  other.  The  religi- 
ous principles  of  the  reformation, — ^not  those  prin- 
ciples, I  should  say,  but  a  practice  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction to  them  (for  the  rights  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  those  of  authoritatire  teadiing,  stand  in 
a  direct  antagonist  position  to  each  other),  have  dri- 
yen  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world  into  dissent. 

It  is  in  vain  to  tell  the  people  that  the  cimstitu- 
tion  consists  of  king,  lordss  and  commons,  when 
they  find  the  9tiote  united  power  of  the  three 
lodged  in  their  own  hands.  They  will  exercise 
the  powar,  but  the  principles  they  will  throw  to  the 
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After  al!  the  experience  which  history  has  given 
us  of  the  sad  results  of  such  power  wherever  it  has 
been  applied,  aud  of  the  bitter  fruits  which,  in  our 
own  days,  we  see  springing  from  it  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  where  it  is  exercised,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  offer  a  single  argument  on  the  matter, 
did  it  come  recommended  by  any  less  authority 
than  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  weight  of  whose 
opinions  must  be  calculated,  not  by  the  reasoning 
by  which  they  are  enforced,  but  by  the  extraordi- 
nary faculty  which  he  possesses  of  communicating 
them  to  millions.  Whether  his  opinions  be  founded 
on  truth  and  tested  by  experience, — of  which  indeed 
those  millions  have  no  opportunities  of  enquiring, 
nor  sufficient  instruction  to  judge,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion :  but,  are  they  "  the  opinions  of  the  Liberator  f" 
He  says  to  them,  "  believe  me,  *  •  *  •  *  attend  to 
me,  I  beg  of  yon,  my  fellow  countrymen.  You 
know  me,  I  never  deceived  you,  nor  any  of  you:" — 
and  they  do  attend,  and  they  do  believe.  And 
though  I  do  not  find,  as  far  as  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  searching,  any  full  and  complete 
exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  genera!  suffrage 
laid  down  for  acceptance  by  the  Irish  people, 
either  in  his  speeches,  or  in  his  public  manifestos 
to  them,  yet  as  it  is  ostentatiously  and  unequivo- 
cally set  forth  in  his  address  to  the  friends  of  re- 
peal and  reform  at  Highlniry,  we  cannot  doubt  of 
his  intention,  when  the  fitting  time  shall  come,  of 
making  it  the  groundwork  of  his  political  creed 
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for  Ireland.  For  how  can  he  w-ithhold  rights  and 
privileges  from  Ireland,  which  he  so  generally  and 
spontaneously  offers  to  England?  I  trust,  there- 
fore, tliat  I  may  be  excused  if  I  still  pursue  the 
subject  for  a  few  momeuts. 

It  is  in  the  Commons'  House  that  the  chief  go- 
verning power  of  the  nation  resides  ;  for  it  enjoys 
privileges  wholly  unknown  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  While  therefore  it  is  the  niost 
powerful,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  vigilant 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it  should 
also  be  the  strongest  safeguard  against  their  en- 
croachments. The  greater  its  powers,  the  more 
cautious  ought  we  to  be  into  whose  hands  they 
fall;  the  more  elevated  its  duties,  and  the  more 
important  the  post  which  it  occupies,  the  more 
jealous  it  should  prove  for  the  presenation  of  its 
independence,  and  the  more  wary  against  placing 
itself  in  a  situation  in  which,  from  being  a  general 
assembly  of  all  the  interests  in  the  nation,  it  may 
become  the  representative  of  a  single  class.  That  it 
is  not  so  yet  is  clear,  from  the  shifting  of  influences, 
as  circumstances  have  called  them  forth,  during 
every  successive  election  since  the  reform  bill.  At 
owe  season,  it  more  particularly  represented  the 
boroughs,  and  persons  of  liberal  opinions  in  the 
counties,— at  another,  as  the  reaction  took  effect, 
*  e  opposite  interests  and  opinions  predominated 
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among  the  English  members,  and  it  became  vir- 
tually only  the  representative  of  Ireland,- 
"  more  particulMly  influenced  by  the    county 
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members  from  the  three  kingdoms.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  the  best  test  we  can  have  of  its  perfection, 
that  it  so  readily  accommodates  itself  to  circum- 
stances, is  so  subject  to  a  just  control  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  capable  of  controlling  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  beau  ideal  of  the  juste  milieu,  which  the 
wisest  political  philosophers  have  hitherto  been 
seeking  in  vain,  which  has  often  indeed  existed  in 
theory,  but  till  now,  has  rarely  been  redaced 
to  practice.  Take  it  all  in  all,  once  we  lose  it,  we 
shall  never  see  its  like  again  ;  for  no  similar  insti- 
tution has  yet  existed  in  the  world  so  suitable  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  speak  of 
course  of  the  Reformed  House, — and  hitherto 
no  part  of  the  empire  has  profited  by  it  so  much 
as  Ireland. 

The  great  run  now  amongst  the  reformers  in 
England,  is,  at  the  £50  renters  under  the  Chandos 
clause ;  but,  if  the  sin  of  renting  to  the  amouut  of 
£50  a  year  be  a  valid  cause  of  disfranchisement, 
in  what  category  do  they  place  the  £10  renter? 
and  where,  under  universal  suffrage,  are  the  £2 
renters  and  the  £1  lodgers  to  take  their  stand? 
Formerly,  the  doctrine  was,  that  the  lower  the 
condition,  the  greater  the  dependence ;  but  now  it 
seems  that  principles  are  to  travel  on  an  inverse 
inclination,  and  that  the  man  of  most  subsUince  is 
to  be  the  most  dependent  in  the  eye  of  a  political 
philosopher.  If  this  non-influence  system  be  car- 
ried out,  we  must  revert  to   despotism, — there  is 
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uo  intermediate  point;  for  dependence  is  the  na- 
tural condition  of  man  in  a  civilized  state,  and  we 
are  all  the  creatnres  of  influence.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  this,  that  the  £50  renter  is  influenced  in 
support  of  property  and  a  well-regulated  liberty, 
under  the  ancient  and  well-tried  institutions  of  the 
country,  while  the  £2  renter  and  the  £1  lodger 
are  to  be  influenced  to  overturn  them  all. 

If  this  sort  of  reasoning — this  non-influence 
system — is  to  prevail,  where  is  it  to  end  ?  Has  a 
£10  renter  no  landlord?  and  are  tyranny  and 
ambition  only  the  vices  of  the  great?  In  the 
mind  of  a  reformer,  the  £50  agricultural  renter  is 
a  serf,  while  the  city  £10  renter  is  an  honest  inde- 
pendent man !  Is  it  that  city  walls  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  excluding  all  the  vices  and  the  passions,  and 
of  conferring  wisdom  on  all  the  inhabitants  with- 
in their  hallowed  circuit  ?  while  the  sight  of  green 
fields  and  golden  harvests  under  a  pure  sky  and 
invigorating  atmosphere  is  so  much  moral  poison  ? 

Not  even  equality  will  afford  a  refuge  against 
influence  and  corruption  j  no,  not  even  the  consti- 
tution of  "  the  model  republic," — for  new  and  per- 
fect as  it  is,  it  is  now  discovered  to  be  incompetent 
to  the  task  of  repressing  corrupt  influence ; — and 
the  best  privileges  of  the  President,  those  only 
which  were  worth  having,  which  made  bim  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  legislature,  which  entrusted  him 
with  the  exercise  of  an  essential,  fimdamental 
principle  of  the  constitutioD,  are  to  be  sacrificed 
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to  the  abuses  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  extra- 
vagant liberality  of  democracy,  in  vesting  any 
power  whatever  in  one  individual. 

General  WinfieldScott,commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  is  among  the  candidates, 
it  seems,  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  In  this 
capacity  he  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  explanatory  of  his  opinions  on  the 
important  questions  nowuppermost  in  party  politics. 
Opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  he 
regttrds  as  revolutionary.  With  regard  to  the  presi- 
dent's veto  he  thinks  it  might  be  set  aside  by  the 
vote  of  asimple  majority  of  congress,  ten  days  being 
allowed  for  reflection  after  its  exercise.  Connected 
with  the  veto  is  the  power  of  patronage,  upon 
which  he  thus  expresses  himself: — "The  rapid  in- 
crease and  spread  of  population — the  growth  of 
national  wealth — the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
and  disbursed — the  new  relations  (by  the  extension 
of  coimnerce)  with  foreign  countries — the  addi- 
tional appointments  at  home  and  abroad  —  the 
number  and  value  of  contracts,  all  constantly  and 
necessarily  on  the  increase — a  general  decaff  iti 
morals,  perhaps  as  great  in  congress  as  elsewhere 
— the  habit  that  we  have  seen  prevail  during  the 
several  presidental  terms — of  filling  public  offices 
with  but  little  or  no  regard  to  moral  standing — 
have,  taken  together,  already  opened  to  govern- 
ment elements  of  power  and  corruption  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  framers  and  adopters  of  the 
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constitution  to  foresee  or  to  conceive.  \\'lio,  at 
that  distiint  day,  for  example,  ever  dreamed  of  the 
sjiectacles  which  have  disgusted  every  honest  citi- 
zen— of  postmasters,  mail-contractors,  mail-agents, 
and  census-takers  covering  the  land  with  govern- 
ment pamphlets,  hand-bills,  and  extra-gazettes, 
sufficient  (if  read)  to  sap  the  morals,  public  and 
private,  of  an  entire  generation  r — of  the  custom- 
house mercenaries  in  the  large  cities,  living  on  the 
public,  neglecting  every  duty  for  party  nteeting* 
and  the  polls,  and  rendering  to  power  tJie  most 
bribewortluj  services? — of  district  attorneys  and 
collectors,  rambling  missionaries,  defending  every 
abuse  of  office — their  own  the  most  indecent — or 
iu  order  to  maiutaui  power  in  the  hands  of  their 
patron  ?  All  who  have  reflected  on  the  foregoing 
facts  must  be  ready  to  affirm  that  executive  pa- 
tronage 'has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished.'  I  hope  then,  by  an  early 
amendment  of  the  cotistittttion,  to  see  a  reduction 
of  tlte  Presiilcnt's  veto.  The  regulation  of  patron- 
age would  naturally  follow" 

If  we  do  not  nmv  see  how  our  own  threatened 
innovations  are  to  work,  we  must  be  blind  indeed  1 

To  be  consistent,  we  must  dash  onwards, — no 
halting, — stop  at  nothing; — the  assembly  of  three 
hundred,  holding  the  proxies  of  six  millions  of 
voters;*   n  representative  House  of  Peers,  soon 

•  "  Il»  it  Miacted,  that  for  the  purimae  of  obtainiog  an 
crjiud  representation  of  the  poojilo  in  the  Coiuinnns'  House 
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found  too  troublesome  as  a  separate  establishment, 
and  merged  for  greater  convenience  into  the  na- 
tional convention ;  the  sovereign  reduced  to  a  mere 
pageant,  shorn  of  her  legislative  veto,  curtailed  in 
the  privileges  of  the  executive,  and  at  last  voted  as 
too  expensive  a  "  bauble  "  for  the  amusement  of 
rational  freemen  in  these  enlightened  times, — such 
is  the  fate  which  awaits  the  boasted  constitution  of 
"  palmy  England,"  the  pride  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  race  for  six  hundred  years,  the  euvy  and  the 
model  of  all  that  aspire  to  take  their  station  among 
the.  representative  governments  of  the  world,  as  a 
barrier  to  the  despotism  of  monarchy, — the  source 
of  our  greatness,  our  happiness,  and  our  wealth  ! 

Universal  suflFrage  is  to  wave  her  wand,  and  the 
beauteous  fabric  is  to  vanish,  but  another  scene 
u  to  appear,— the  halcyon  days  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  to  dawn,- — innocent  mirth  as  the  portion 
of  the  young,  and  stoic  philosophy  of  the  old, — 
universal  peace  and  plenty  are  to  reign  in  rich 
luxuriance, — all  good  is  to  abound,  and  all  evil  is 
to  be  excluded, — no  desire  is  to  be  repressed,  be- 
cause no  wish  is  to  be  uufulhlled, — till  the  volcano 
on  which  these  gnileless  nhort-sighted  children  of 
freedom   have   been   disporting,  burst,  and  bury 

Fof  PftHiam^at,   the  Unitod  Kin^oni  be  divided  into  300 

Wectoral   districte.  —  (There   are   say   6,000.000  of  men 

I  jriigible  to  vote ;  number  dinded  by  300,  gives  20,000  to 

rsftch  member.)     That  each  electoral  district  refura  one 

lative  to  sit  in  tbe  ComraonB*  House  of  Parlia- 

i  no  more." — PenjtWi  Chari'^r. 
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them  and  their  fair  inheritance  iu  one  common 
ruin. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  made  it  easy  to 
predict  for  the  future,  and  has  taught  us  to  apply 
with  almost  unerring  certainty  the  prophetic 
words  in  which  Mr.  Burke  so  truly  foretold,  at 
the  be^nning  of  these  evil  times,  the  catastrophe 
that  was  coming  upon  a  nation  for  forming  its 
constitution  opon  true  Chartist  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  calculations  : — "  When  it  has  com- 
pleted its  work,"  said  he,  "  it  will  have  accom- 
plished its  ruin."  Then  shall  it  appear  that  prac- 
tical folly  may  succeed  to  theoretic  wisdom,  and 
the  assertion  of  "  vague  speculative  rights  expose 
our  sure  inheritance  to  be  scrambled  for  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  every  wild,  litigious  spirit."  * 

•  "According  to  the  opinion  which  is  prevalent  among 
tho  more  cultivated  advocates  of  democracy,  one  of  ita 
greatest  recommendation e  is,  that,  bv  meane  of  it,  the 
niseet  and  worthiest  ore  brought  to  the  head  of  afflun. 
The  people,  it  is  said,  have  the  strongest  int«rest  in  ae- 
locting  the  right  men.  It  is  preaunicil  tliat  they  wiU  be 
MonHible  of  that  interest ;  and,  subject  to  more  or  lew 
liabihty  of  error,  will,  in  the  main,  succeed  in  placing  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest  degree  of  worth  and  talent  in  the 
highest  situations. 

"  M.  di,'  Tocqucville  is  of  another  opinion.  He  was 
forcibly  struck  ivith  tho  general  want  of  merit  in  the  mora- 
hers  of  the  American  legislatures,  and  other  public  funtv 
tiooaries.  He  accounts  for  this  not  solely  by  the  people's 
incapacity  to  discriminate  merit,  but  partly  also  by  their 
indifference  to  it.  He  thinks  there  is  little  prefcrenoe  for 
men  of  superior  intollect,  little  desire  to  obtuin  their 
vices  for  the  public  ;  occasionally  even  a  jealousy  of  them. 
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To  risk  the  derangement  of  such  a  system  as 
I  that  by  which  we  are  now  governed,  after  the  re- 

I  especially  if  tliey  be  also  rich.     They,  on  their  part,  liave 
,   still  less  inclination  to  seek  any  such  Gmployment.    Public 
offices  oro  little  lucrative,  confer  little  power,  and  ofTor  no 
guarantee  of  permanency  :  almost  any  other  career  holds 
out  better  pecuniary  prospects  to  a  man  of  ability  ami 
enterprise ;  nor  will  instructed  men  stoop  to  those  mean 
arts,  and  tboee  compromises  of  their  private  opinions,  to 
which  their  leas  clistinguished  competitors  willingly  resort. 
The  depositories  of  power,  after  being  chosen  with  little 
regard  to  merits  are,  partly  perhaps  for  that  very  roaaon, 
fipequently  changed.     The  rapid  return  of  elections,  and 
even  a  ta«te  for  variety,  M,  de  Tocqueville  thinks,  on  the 
part  of  electors  (a  taste  not  unnatural  wherever  little  ro- 
I  gard  is  paid  to  i^ualificatione),  produces  a  rapid  succession 
of  nt-w  men  in  the  legislatures,  and  in  all  public  posts. 
Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  great  instability  in  the  laws — 
I  every  new  comer  desiring  to  do  something  in  the  short 
'   time  which  he  has ;  while,  on  the  other,  hand,  there  is  no 
political   tarrUre  —  statesmanship   is   not  a  profession. 
There  is  no  bo<ly  of  persons  educated  for  public  bu^neae, 
pursuing  it  as  their  occupation,  and  who  transmit  from 
one  to  another  the  results  of  their  experience.     There  are 
I  no  traditions,  no  science  or  art  of  public  affairs.     A  func- 
I  tionary  knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  the  principles 
on  which  his  predecessor  has  acted ;  and  his  successor 
!  thinks  as  little  about  his.     Public  transactions  are  there- 
fore conducted  with  a  reasonable  share  indeed  of  the  oom- 
1  sense  and  common  information  which  are  general  in  a 
democratic  community,  but  with  bttle  benefit  from  specific 
1  study  and  experience ;  without  consistent  system,  long- 
jigbted  views,  or  persevering  pursuit  of  distant  objects. 

"  It  is  not  from  the  separate  interests,  real  or  imagi- 

narr,  of  the  majority,  that  minorities  are  in  danger ;  but 

H     from  its  antipathies  of  religion,  political  p.arty,  or  race ; 
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peated  failures  which  we  see  around  us,  would  be 
perfect  madness.     Yet  the   Reformers  are   ever 

and  experience  in  America  seems  to  confirm  what  theory 
rendered  probable,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  would 
not  take  the  shape  of  tyrannical  laws,  but  that  of  a  dis- 
pensing power  over  all  lawB.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
passed  no  law  prohibiting  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or  ex- 
empting Protestants  from  the  penalties  of  incendiariam ; 
they  contented  themselves  with  burning  the  Ursuline  con- 
vent to  the  ground,  aware  that  no  jury  would  bo  found  to 
redress  the  injury.  In  the  same  reliance  tlie  people  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  sacked  and  destroyed  tbw 
houses  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  schools  and  churches 
of  their  black  fellow- citizens,  while  numbers  who  took  no 
share  in  tlio  outrage  amused  themselves  with  the  sight. 
The  laws  of  Maryland  still  prohibit  murder  and  burglary; 
but  in  1812,  a  Baltimore  mob,  after  destrojing  the  print- 
ing-office of  a  newspaper  which  had  opposed  the  war  witli 
England,  broke  into  the  prison  to  which  the  editors  had 
been  conveyed  for  safety,  murdered  one  of  them,  left  the 
other  for  dead ;  aiyl  the  criminals  were  tried  and  acquitted. 
In  the  same  city,  iu  1835,  a  riot  which  lasted  four  days, 
and  the  foolish  history  of  which  is  related  in  M.  Chevalier's 
'  Letters,'  was  occasioned  by  the  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
of  the  Maryland  bank.  It  is  not  so  much  the  riots,  in 
such  instances,  that  are  deplorable ;  those  might  havo  oc- 
curred in  any  country : — it  is  the  impossibility  of  obtainiog 
aid  from  an  executive  dependent  upon  the  mob,  or  justice 
from  juries  which  formed  part  of  it :  it  is  the  ajtathetio 
cowardly  truckling  of  disapproving  lookers-on  ;  almtisl  a 
parallel  to  the  passive  imbecility  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
when  a  handful  of  hired  assassins  perpetrated  the  massacrea 
of  September.  For  where  the  majority  is  the  sole  power, 
and  a  power  issuing  it^  mandates  in  the  form  of  riota,  it 
inspires  a  terror  which  the  most  arhitrari'  monarch  oft^n 
fails  to  excite.  The  silent  sj-mpathy  of  the  majority  may 
support  on  the  scaffold  the  martyr  of  one  man's  tyranny ; 
but  if  «e  would  imagine  the  situation  of  a  victim  of  thf 
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ready  for  the  trial.  Every  time  that  a  favourite 
bill  misses,  and  that  things  do  not  go  exactly  as 

majority  itself,  we  must  look  to  the  annale  of  religious 
persGcutiun  for  a  parallel. 

"  Yet,  neither  ouglit  we  to  forget  that  oven  thia  lawless 
violence  is  not  so  great,  because  not  ao  lasting,  an  evil,  as 
tyranny  through  the  medium  of  the  law.  A  tjTannical 
law  renitainB ;  because,  eo  long  as  it  is  submitted  to,  its 
existence  does  not  weaken  the  general  authority  of  the 
laws.  But  in  America,  tyranny  will  seldom  use  tho  instru- 
ment of  law,  because  amoiif!  tho  trhite  population  titere  is 
no  ptrmanftU  dtuss  to  he  tyrannized  over.  The  subjects  of 
OjipresaloD  are  casual  object*  of  popular  resentment,  who 
cannot  bo  reached  by  law,  hut  only  by  occasional  acts  of 
lawless  power ,  and  to  tolerate  these,  if  they  ever  became 
frequent,  would  be  consenting  to  live  without  law.  Already 
in  the  United  States,  the  spirit  of  outrage  has  raised  a 
spirit  of  resistance  to  outrage  ;  of  moral  resistance  first, 
as  was  to  be  wished  and  expected  :  if  that  fail,  physical 
resistance  will  follow.  The  majority,  like  other  despotJo 
powers,  will  bo  taught  by  experience,  that  it  cannot  enjoy 
both  the  advantages  of  civilized  society,  and  the  barbarian 
liberty  of  taking  men's  lives  and  property  at  its  discretion. 
Let  it  once  be  generally  understood  that  minorities  will 
fight,  and  majorities  will  be  shy  of  provoking  them.  The 
bad  government  of  which  there  is  any  permanent  danger 
under  modern  civilization,  is  in  the  form  of  bad  laws  and 
bad  tribunals :  government  by  the  etc  volu  either  of  a  king 
or  a  mob,  belongs  to  past  ages,  and  can  no  more  exist  out 
of  the  pale  of  Asiatic  barbarism, 

"  Tho  despotism,  therefore,  of  tho  majority  within  the 
limits  of  v\\i\  life,  though  a  real  evil,  does  not  appear  to 
■B  to  be  a  formidable  one.  The  tyranny  which  we  fear, 
andwhichM.deToctiuovilleprincipallydreads,  is  of  another 
Idnd — a  tjTanny  not  over  the  body  but  over  the  mind, 

"  It  iR  tlie  complaint  of  M.  do  Tocqueville,  ns  well  as  of 
other  travellers  in  America,  that  in  no  country  does  there 
exist  leu  intUpcudtnce  nf  thought.     In  religion,  indcctl,  tho 


tdbcT  doirr,  iartad  of  mailing  far  Ike  opportimity, 
and  vorkiiie  in  tke  maok  time  on  At  reascm  and 
good  feefine  of  dieir  oppcamis*  diey  ay  oat  for 
a  chance  in  die  ocutsdtntiGB.  They  are  like  spoik 
children,  who  wiD  brook  nothing  thai  stands  be- 
tween them  and  the  immpdiatp  gratification  oi 


The  Reform  BiO  was  no  departure  firom  recog- 
nized princitJes;  but  qinte  the  contrary.  The 
ancient  and  aocostomed  forms  of  the  machine 
were  retained,  while  its  mooldered  parts  alone 
were  repaired,  renovated,  and  rendered  fit  for  nse. 
The  rost  and  dust  of  ages  had  digged  the  wheels; 
it  scoored  them  clean,  and  set  them  a  going  again. 

▼arieties  of  opinioo  which  preTaikd  among  thoee  by  whom 
the  eoloiiies  were  settled,  has  produced  a  toleration  in  law, 
and  in  fact  extending  to  the  limiu  of  Christianitr.  If  by 
iD  foftone  there  had  happened  to  be  a  religion  of  the 
majority,  the  case  would  probably  have  been  different.  On 
erery  other  subject,  ttkeH  ike  opiniom  of  tie  ma/ority  is 
made  up,  hardly  any  one,  it  »  affirm^,  darti  to  he  of  any 
<dher  opinion,  or  at  least  to  prof ea  itS — Edinburgk  BevieWy 
Oct.  1840. 

Democratic  institutions  have  also  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  America  from  her  federal  system,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  small  states  principally  govern  themselves,  and 
Ic»avo  little  for  the  general  congress.  She  has  also  few 
foreign  relations,  and  few  complicated  interests,  either 
internal  or  external,  and  consequently  requires  but  very 
little  legislation.  But  with  all  these  advantages,  and  ano- 
ther still  greater, — no  large  unemployed  population  to 
I>rovido  for,  yet  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule, — the  inefficiency  of  democratic 
governments. 


There  was  no  change  in  the  mechanism,  its  powers 
only  were  restored. 

Bat  now,  no  daring  is  too  great  even  for  the 
least  among  us ;  every  man  is  an  apostle  in  the 
science  of  legislation  ;  nay,  not  the  expositor  of 
laws  for  special  practical  purposes,  but  the  pro- 
pounder  of  new  theories  of  government  for  the 
accomplishment  of  new  and  undefined  objects. 
Seceders  from  old  principles  start  up  around  us 
on  every  side  ;  the  more  ignorant  the  more  rash  ; 
they  form  a  constitutiou  witli  as  much  case  and  as 
little  scruple  as  others  frame  a  religion,  and  with 
about  the  same  chance  of  answering  its  objects. 
Men  are  taught  new  methods  of  contending 
against  authority,  new  contrivances  for  violating 
the  law  with  impunity  and  without  sin,  till  all 
law  and  all  authority  be  swept  away,  and  we  shall 
have  nothing  left  but  political  infidelity  in  the 
heart,  and  licentiousness  in  practice ;  so  that  for 
truth  and  honesty  there  shall  be  neither  reve- 
rence nor  refuge  to  be  found.  In  what  chastise- 
ments our  crimes  may  still  remain  to  be  expiated, 
Heaven  only  kuows — Heaven  only  can  decree ; 
but  I  trust  it  may  not  be  in  a  dereliction  of  all 
principle,  a  departure  from  all  wisdom,  a  perfect 
desolation  in  our  social,  as  in  our  religious  polity. 
We  must  hope  in  the  benign  influence  of  a  steady, 
healing,  thoughtful,  return  to  ancient  maxims  now 
generally  observable   among  the  serious  and  re- 

I fleeting,  to  countervail  the  latitudinarianism  and 
Bpathy  in  religion,  and  the  reckless  coarse  of 
L L 
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ituovation  in  politics.  The  contest  is  between 
good  and  bad  principles :  if  these  latter  carry  the 
day,  we  shall  have  them  hastening  along  like  an 
army  of  locusts,  devouring  every  living  thing,  and 
leaving  no  nourishment  behind  in  the  desert  they 
have  created,  to  reviriiy  any  particle  of  finiitfiilness 
that  might  linger  after  them  ;  while  the  whirlwind 
which  accompanies  them  will  level  the  edifice  of 
the  state,  and  bury  it  in  the  sand  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  recover  and  restore  it.  But  let  us  not 
despair  of  victorj'  for  the  good  cause  :  we  have  a 
noble  inheritance  confided  to  our  keeping,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  we  will  defend  it. 

The  advocates  of  Radicalism  see  the  antidote 
where  others  detect  the  poison.  "General  suf- 
rage,"  and  the  ingenious  device  of  "  the  ballot," 
are  to  scatter  peace,  and  plenty,  and  virtue  through 
the  laud.  'Tis  easier  said  than  done.  If  the  agri- 
cultural electors  are,  many  of  them,  without  patriot- 
ism and  knowledge,  they  have  at  least  the  advan 
tage  of  men  of  superior  education  and  state  in  the 
country  to  guide  them, — and  to  guide  them  with- 
out first  debasing  them  by  the  purchase  of  their 
birth-right, — men  who,  if  they  do  not  always  come 
to  a  just  judgment  on  great  popular  questions,  are 
at  least  not  devoid  of  honesty  or  capacity.  Bnt 
the  town  and  city  electors,  even  constituted  as 
they  are  now,  are  too  notorious,  in  many  cases,  at 
the  bidding  of  those  who  come  into  the  market 
with  the  heaviest  purse.  The  lower  you  descend 
iu  the  scale  of  popular  rights,  the  more,  of  neces- 


«ty,  will  such  influences  tell ;  for  there  will  be 
more  poverty  to  be  alleviated,  and  more  mercenary 
dispositions  to  be  gratified. 

Should  however,  contrary  to  all  just  expecta- 
tion, numbers  and  the  ballot  bid  defiance  to  bri- 
bery, rely  upon  it  that  the  boldest  language  and 
the  most  leveUing  principles  will  then  usurp  its 
friace,  and  even  where  there  is  an  honest  and  in- 
telligent constituency  now,  dilute  it  seventy  per 
cent,  by  a  host  of  new  denizens,  whom  it  would  be 
false  charity  to  suppose  were  either  one  or  the 
other,  you  overwhelm  it  at  once.  When,  by  deterio- 
rating its  value,  you  have  destroyed  all  respect  for 
the  privilege,  you  cannot  expect  any  integrity  in 
its  exercise.  Extend  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
counties  as  you  will,  you  gain  nothiug  towards 
popular  independence,  till  you  have  first  destroyed 
*he  influence  of  property  :  till  then,  you  are  only 
extending  that  influence  over  a  larger  surface,  for 
almost  the  whole  of  the  rural  population,  artizans 
and  all,  are  dependent  upon  the  landed  gentry 
for  employment.  Give  general  suffrage  to  the 
counties,  and  you  would  have  the  same  represen- 
tation as  you  have  now.  The  landed  proprietors, 
residing  generally  upon  their  estates,  spending 
their  rental  in  the  country,  and  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  the 
influence  they  have  so  justly  acquired,  unless  you 
orerlEud  it  by  throwing  the  whole  population  of  all 
the  unrepresented  toniis  into  their  constituency. 


You  must  either  do  this,  or  you  must  raise  those 
towns  into  boroughs,  so  that  they  should  neutral- 
ize the  representation  of  the  counties.  It  is  from 
the  boroughs  that  the  mischief  would  come,  for 
there  it  is  that  Chartism,  Socialism,  Radicalism, 
and  fanaticism  of  every  shade  and  every  hue, 
would  reig:n  triumphant. 

The  venality  of  the  old  voters  was  one  great 
argument  for  reform ;  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage was  held  up  as  the  purifier  of  elections : 
reform  opened  and  enlarged  the  suffrage,  and  the 
venality  is  greater  than  ever.  How  little  do  legis- 
lators know  the  virtue  of  their  own  remedies ! 
However,  if  it  partially  failed  here,  it  has  arrested 
evils,  and  I  trust  effectually,  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude. But  what  is  the  new  specific  •  Why  a 
a  still  larger  dose  of  the  old  !  ''  We  are  sick  in- 
deed," say  they,.  "  but  perhaps  the  virus  has  not 
gone  deep  enough  to  effect  a  cure ;  innoculate 
as  again,  let  us  have  the  disease  in  good  earnest 
for  once,  that  we  may  be  well  for  ever  after." 
But  I  fear  the  disease  is  not  of  a  nature  to  act  ai 
an  antidote  to  itself.  Make  us  worse  that  we  may 
be  better,  may  be  a  very  true  and  scientific  process 
in  the  hands  of  Hanneman,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
be  applicable  to  our  present  malady.  Glut  the 
market,  cheapen  the  commodity; — what  is  cheap 
is  of  little  value ;  what  is  of  little  value,  the  rich 
are  not  ambitious  to  have  : — this  may  be  another 
argument,  but    1    conceive    it   to    be   about    as 
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worthy  as  the  former,  lii  one  instance,  under  the 
present  system,  £1500  is  asserted  to  have  been 
given  for  fifteen  votes ;  but  under  general  suffrage, 
will  not  the  same  sum  command  five  hundred  ? 
For  even  now  many  a  vote,  if  report  be  true,  is 
bought  and  sold  for  £3.  "  We  have  had  £3  from 
the  other  side,"  said  some  of  the  honest  electors 
of  a  certain  borough,  to  the  rival  candidate,  {as  the 
story  goes),  "we  shall  be  content  with  thirty  shil- 
lings from  you." 

Bat  the  ballot  is  to  cure  all.  If  the  holders  of 
the  elective  franchise,  being  comparatively  few, 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  carry  their  commodity 
openly  to  market  without  either  shame  or  scruple, 
and  sin  before  the  face  of  day,  what  iniquities  will 
not  be  peri)etrated  under  cover  of  the  ballot,  with 
uuiversal  suffrage  ?  No  one  will  buy,  they  argue, 
when  be  is  not  sure  of  getting  his  money's  worth  ; 
but  necessity  makes  men  ingenious,  and  rely  upon 
it,  the  test  will  soon  be  discovered  by  which  the 

t  purchaser  shall  know  the  real  quality  of  his  mate- 
rial.     Annual    parliaments   will    alone   suffice    to 
make  tlie  market  honest,  and  to  keep  dowu  the 
price ;  a  poor  man's  rent  seldom  exceeds  £3  or 
£i,  and  a  lodging  may  be  had  for  £1;    this  may 
^■be  taken  as  the  standard  value,  and  if  the  men  of 
^P  **  little  substance"  are  bought  up,  the  better  sort 
may  be  disregarded,  for  those  of  "  no  value"  are 
the    more    numerous.     No,    f/ie^  cannot  give  the 
^m  frat  Kopereigtitij  to  the  people.  \\\  their  acceptation 
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of  the  term,  without  popularizing  all  things. 
Short  of  this,  every  extension  of  the  suffrage  be- 
yond a  certain  point, — and  that  point  I  think  we 
have  now  attained, — will  only  call  for  additional 
influence  to  counteract  it,  and  that  influence  will 
keep  things  as  they  are.  The  danger  is  that  the 
more  you  extend  the  elective  franchise,  the  less 
you  make  the  government  the  government  of 
the  people,  and  the  more  the  government  of  the 
few ;  unless  indeed  extension  be  carried  to  its 
utmost  limits,  and  then  the  rule  of  the  people  is 
established  whenever  and  for  whatever  purposes 
they  may  choose  to  use  it.* 


"  The  late  proceedings  in  the  Dublin  corporation  prove 
at  least  that  the  ballot  Is  not  to  be  trusted  or  approvod 
upon  all  occaeions,  ajid  is  supposed  to  bo  capable  of  mis- 
chief aa  well  as  of  good. 

"  All  contrivances  by  ballot,"  says  Burke,  "we  know 
experi mentally  to  be  vain  and  childish  to  prevent  a  disco- 
very of  inclinations.  Where  they  may  the  best  answer 
the  purposes  of  cnuccalment,  they  answer  to  produce  sus- 
picion, and  this  is  a  Rtill  more  mischievous  cause  of  par- 
tiality." 

Unsuited  as  I  consider  the  ballot  for  a  country  in  which 
all  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  right  of  holding  their  opinions 
without  fear  or  hindrance,  and  wholly  inefficient  as  I  deem 
it  as  a  check  upon  bribery,  yet  would  I  willingly  support  it 
had  wo  any  assurance  that  it  would  be  permitted  to  protect 
the  voter  against  intimidation.  But  those  who  advocate 
it  as  a  remedy  for  bribery,  do  not,  I  apprehend,  also  intend 
to  invest  it  with  the  power  of  shielding  the  independence  of 
the  people;  who  would,  I  suspect,  remain  equally  subject 
to  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  repeal  wardens,  and 


'  Give  us  the  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  and 
universal  suffrage,  and  we  will  set  bribery  at 
defiance."     Vaiu  delusion  !    You  will  only  increase 

I  it  four-fold  ; — you  cheapen  the  commodity,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  needy  and  the  least 
▼irtuous,  and  compel  the  rich  to  buy  it  in  their 
©wn  defence.  And  this  indeed  would  be  the  only 
chance  of  warding  off  the  evil,  which  they  now 
behold  suspended  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
their  heads.  But  if  the  time  might  come  when 
the  poor  man  should  forego  his  annual  stipend, 
and  stand  but  for  once  on  the  honour  of  his 
"  inalienable  right," — upon  the  speculation,  it  might 
Lbe,  that  this  small  sacrifice  would  soon  be  recom- 
Ipensed  by  some  larger  boon, — excited  by  the  de 
mation  of  some  hired  lecturer  on  *'  the  natural 


II  the  tnachinerj  of  popular  coercion.  Organisation  in  a 
1  cause  is  perfectly  juatifiable,  provided  it  be  not 
bonded  upon  compulfiion ;  but  when  I  see  it  asserted  that 
■  the  people  require  constant  excitement  to  keep  them  from 
unking  into  ludiiference,  that  it  is  tliercfore  necessary  to 
put  them  under  the  watchful  guardianship  of  wardens;,  and 
the  wardens  themselves  under  the  eye  of  a  keen  inspector ; 
Uid  thst  the  prniishmcnt  for  neglect  is  to  be  degradation 
and  puhUc  denouncement ; — then  I  question  whether  we 
are  not  diverging  from  what  used  to  bo  considered  the 
freedom  of  the  British  constitution,  towards  those  slavish 
fonns  which  public  opinion  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have 

C— """"1  in  America,  where  no  one  dares  to  hold,  much 
express,  an  idea  opposed  to  the  ruling  notions  of 
.  If  the  ballot  would  secure  us  from  this,  it  should 
1  warmest  support. 
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equality  of  man,"  and  so  forth, — then  indeed  does 
the  sjrstem  begin  its  operations.  Those  who  have 
no  property  themselves,  when  invested  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  purse,  vrill  soon  cease 
to  respect  it  in  others  ;  and  though  they  may  ab- 
stain from  downright  robbery,  they  vrill  have  little 
scruple  in  violating  implied  or  even  real  contracts 
when  the  public  good  seems  to  them  to  reqtdre  it, 
or  of  plundering  the  rich  in  the  shape  of  indem- 
nity for  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  poor.  Inge- 
nuity, when  sharpened  by  a  little  personal  interest, 
may  discover  many  other  methods  of  invading  the 
rights  of  property,  than  by  direct  partition.  Yes, 
general  suffrage  is  the  hand-writing  upon  the 
wall,  by  which  the  wealth  of  England  will  be  sum- 
moned to  judgment  and  retribution — for  however 
the  democrats  may  fall  out  about  the  booty,  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  it,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
are  determined  to  have  it. 

The  followin<r  extract  from  some  radical  paper, 
I  know  not  which,  is  tixi  much  to  the  purpose  to 
l>o  omitted:-- We  have  made  it  the  matter  of 
close  inq\ur\\  and  we  are  assured  that,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  extension  of  the  ocmtity  f  ramekin  to  the 
£10  occnf>iers.  and  still  more  to  the  householders, 
would  immons^^lv,  and  almost  incrediblv,  augment 
the  4iristix^ti<^}  inHmmtr,  and  would  make  the 
i«a«nvmUnt  oUvtors  a  s^mall  juid  hopeless  mi- 
nonty.  When  tho  wwjss  of  »  nation  is  poor  and 
»H>ondout.  «  is  «  diftiottU  pmblwn  to  obtain  out  of 


.it  an  independent  vonstitueuey.  And  this  difficulty 
aaeets  us  in  England  in  whatever  direction  we 
The  effect  of  the  Chandos  clause,  carried 
against  ministers  by  the  aid  of  the  radicals,  ought 
to  render  reformers  somewhat  cautious  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  extensions  they  propose. 
The  first  great  improvement  would  be  in  another 
direction — disfranchising  the  J'reemen,  and  dis- 
franchising the  £50  occupiers."  So  they  begin  to 
suspect  that  universal  suffrage  might  give  us  more 
dependent  constituencies  than  we  have  now  ;  and 
they  find  themselves  compelled  to  violate  their  own 
principles  in  the  very  outset,  to  clear  the  way  for 
their  favourite  scheme, — for  plunder,  not  liberty,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all, — a  premeditated  and  combined 
attack  upon  property.  Disfranchise  the  freemen 
and  the  £b^  occupiers!  Yes!  turn  the  tables, 
make  slaves  of  the  freemen,  and  convert  the  occu- 
piers and  proprietors  of  the  soil  into  the  cultiva- 
tors thereof! 

Opinions,  however,  are  divided  upon  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  these  ends,  and  some 
there  are  who  think  that  the  object  way  be  at- 
tained even  under  universal  suffrage,  "  That  the 
first  parliament,"  says  the  nonconformist,  "elected 
[by  complete  suffrage,  would  tolerably  represent  the 

H  of  the  people,  there  can  be  little  doubt — a 
constituency  does  not  become  corrupt  all  at  once. 
The  right  which  the  labouring  classes  have  strug- 
gled for  so  earnestly,  to  obtain  which  they  have 
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Mtibmitted  to  such  desperate  privations,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  which  they  hope  to  benefit  themselves 
HO  largely,  would  not  be  all  at  once  thrown  away 
for  a  paltry  bribe.  We  might  expect,  in  this  in- 
Mtiiiice,  a  parliament  honestly  chosen — and  such  a 
parliament  would  clear  away  a  vast  number  of 
those  class  interests  and  monopolies,  to  maintain 
whicli  constitutes  one  main  inducement  to  practise 
(corruption.  The  evil  would  thus  be  gradually 
dried  up  in  its  source.  The  numbers  of  those 
whose  interest  it  now  is  to  oflFer  bribes  would 
be  (liniiiiished  year  by  year ;  and  in  the  propor- 
tion us  class  arrangements  were  got  rid  of,  in  the 
Himu*  proportion  would  the  motives  to  practise 
cM>rruption  be  destroyed."  Clearing  away  a  vast 
inuulxT  of  class  interests  and  monopolies,  no  doubt 
Ih  II  vory  t'loar  and  imlpable  method  of  expression 
ftu*  tho  initiated,  yot  it  is  rather  too  mystified  for 
luoro  nnlout  souls«  who  come  to  the  open,  honest 
nvownl  ut  onoo,  and  n^solve  "that  the  landowning 
wrist iHM^aoy  ought  to  compensate  the  working 
olrtHsos  for  Yt^irs  of  n>l>l>ery^  by  refunding  the 
NMUM.K  i^ftkr  9t9$Mily  gains  nrrmmg  Jrom  the  peo- 
!»//  h^  /A^kxc'  Huct^d  imfxists^^  the  class  monopo- 
bo^,*     nud  wWu  tho  H-M^  computation  is  cast 

'^^  ^  ^unv^^vi;  ^^*  tho  tv^^Nvvti  oivrji::\e  ar.:>-<orQ  bread  tax 
,>^*^vMt\o^\  Vmo^xjc  :^*^  c-\^:*  *;rt  i\>:«iei  Thompflon, 
M*  ^i  W  t^«^K^  .M^  Hxul.  Mr  J  TunL*  ot  Ohiiv  Mr,  R. 
^U^^^^  A  iSiWm  KftvtMxT.  ?iv  K.v  J.  W.  Manie.  and 
IW   li^^x    \\\  Sk^nW^NHftK.      Aftw  ^«i.   :i»  duunnaB 
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■op,  we  may  readily  guess  how  the  balance  sheet 
will  stand.  It  is  also  quite  evident  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  uoncoitformist,  the  only  method, 
and  a  very  sensible  and  secure  one  it  is, — much 
more  effective  than  the  ballot, — of  maintaining  an 
honest  constituency  under  universal  suffrage,  is  by 
removing  that  constituency  from  the  temptation  to 
bribery  bt/  depriving  the  rich  of  the  means  o/' 
corruptioH.  "A  disiuclinatiou  to  take  bribes  we 
cannot  insure  (say  they) — but  we  can  go  far  to  cut 
away  the  motives,  and  to  create  au  impossibility 
to  offer  bribes,  and  this  is  the  next  best  thing." 
Where  is  the  impossibility  of  a  rich  man  offering 
bribe  as  long  as  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so  ? 
Though  the  class  monopolies  are  partly  cleared  by 
the  first  parliament — and  mind !  we  are  to  have  a 
new  one  every  year — will  it  not  be  worth  while 
bribing  the  second — if  not  to  restore  them  again — 
at  least  to  check  all  farther  spoliation, — for,  be  as 
ity  as  they  will,  the  work  can  hardly  be  finished 
one  session  f  Will  not  all  this  rather  act  as 
stimulant  to  bribery  —  giving  more  interest  to 
bribery  than  ever — as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving the  remnant  of  property  which  the  de- 
gtniction  of  the  class  monopolies  has  left  to  the 
:h  ?  Why !  they  will  be  compelled  to  bribe  the 
<T  to  connive  at  the  possession  of  any  property 
all  in  the  classes  above  them.* 


'  I'll  tell  yoii  wh.it  it  is,  sir,"  euid  ono  of  th«  Newport 
ttata  to  a  luagiMlmtu,  iiftur  tht-  fuiluri,  of  tliL-  move- 
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Were  it  not  for  the  wild  principles  that  are 
afloat,  and  the  strange  distempered  state  of  things^ 
an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  might 
readily  be  granted,  without  apprehension  of  any 
mischievous  result,  especially  in  Ireland,  and  that 
also  with  an  increased  number  of  representatives. 
But  now,  the  public  mind  is  too  much  alarmed— 
and  very  justly  so — even  for  the  consideration  of 
such  a  measure.* 

ment,  "  some  has  got  too  much  property,  some  got  too 
little,  and  we  means  to  put  it  all  right.^ 

*  Mr.  O'Connell  says  that  the  country  voters  are  dying 
off  of  themselves,  and  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
Lord  Stanley's  bill  would  have  been  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. But  by  whom  are  they  disfranchised  I  By  the  Be- 
fonn  Bill  ? — no.  By  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  ! — 
no.  By  a  decision  of  the  court  of  Queen''s  Bench  ? — no ; 
but  by  a  vote  of  the  corn  exchange ;  and  that  vote  has 
not  only  extinguished  them  as  freemen,  but  it  has  anni- 
hilated them  as  men  !  I  do  not  say  it  in  accusation ; — I 
only  state  it  as  a  fact.  There  was  a  time  perhaps  when 
cireuinstances  justified  the  risk,  and  before  the  dreadful 
altomativo  was  presented  to  them  in  all  its  hideous  de- 
fonuity.  But  when  that  alternative  became  morally  cer- 
tain, surely  it  requinnl  an  extreme  case  to  justify  its  inflic- 
tii>n.  No  one  point  for  which  the  repealers  are  now 
contondiuir*  nor  all  those  points  together,  appear  to  mo 
to  oonstituto  that  oxtnnne  necessitv.  It  certainlv  had 
Ihhmi  Kntor  for  the  oausi>  of  huinanitv,  and  I  think  also  for 
tho  otumtry,  hail  they  learnt  caution  from  experience,  and 
wnitivl  for  the  more  salutary  iiitiuonces  of  reason  and 
ju<tiiv. 

Kvrn  t!::u  whioli  \\:u<  iiuoiulnl  as  a  romoilv,  for  a  time, 
n-;:r'\;it.a  th^^  «  \il ;— '»tho  pnK<p<ct  of  a  |>oor  law,*'  says 
M»\  r»irhoib\  *' has  alnady  Kvn  made  u  pka  for  dispo&- 
s*  s.<ini:  ^nan\  of  tho  piH>r."  Slow,  halting  locidatioa  is 
oftou  as  uuwisv'  as  over-hastv  U*srij4atioa. 
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Bnt  the  idea  of  carrying  universal  suffrage  into 
Ireland  iu  its  present  condition,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  independence  of  its  elections,  is 
no  better  than  a  burlesque.  If  such  an  idea  has 
not  been  openly  avowed,  the  really  contemplated 
extension  of  the  suffrage  would,  I  suspect,  not  fall 
Tery  short  of  it.  In  either  case,  it  would  come  to 
this,  that  tliey  who  ruled  the  country  voters  would 
either  lead  them  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  drive 
them  like  a  herd  of  cattle :  while  the  boroughs 
would  be  under  the  domiuiou  of  so  many  poUtical 
juntas.  The  law  would  be,  "  he  who  does  not  vote 
as  w'e  choose  to  prescribe,  is  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, (utd  (I  renegade  Jrom  his  religion.  Let  him 
meet  the  disregard,  the  contempt,  and  the  execra- 
tion of  all  who  know  him.  Set  him  down  as  the 
enemy  of  Ireland.  He  who  is  not  in  this  stmggle 
with  thej'riends  of  Ireland,  luts  wo  neutral  growul 
to  stand  on.  Jf  there  can  he  found  such  a  one^ 
iei  the  hoof  of  scorn  and  the  lips  of  contempt 
meet  him  in  every  walk,  and  at  every  turn."  Such 
would  be  the  language  of  the  juntas,  and  woe  to 
Iiim  who  disobeyed  it !  Woe  to  him  who  dared  tn 
assert  the  right  of  judgiug  for  himself,  and  of  fan- 
cying that  the  good  of  Ireland  might  be  accom- 
plished byothermeana  than  the  decrees  of  the  junta. 
How  can  we  doubt  of  this,  when  we  know  tlmt 
the  docility  of  tlie  jwople  of  Ireland  is  proverbial, 
and  that  every  avenue  to  ])oliticaI  information  is 
H  closed  upon  them,  but  that  to  which  their  leaders 
^Bchoose  to  grant  them  access.  f  2 
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'  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing;  and 
the  people  ought  to  be  much  better  instructed 
than  they  now  are,  before  they  can  be  fitted  to 
play  the  part  they  are  made  to  do  in  the  great 
political  drama  now  acting. 

When  I  see  a  regular  succession  of  Repeal  meet- 
ings in  diflFerent  districts  of  Ireland,  at  which  reso- 
lutions are  proposed  and  seconded  by  persons  pre- 
tending to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
and  attested  by  the  consenting  acclamations  of 
tens  of  thousands, — as  on  the  Hill  of  Kilnoe,  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  in  May  last, — stating  without 
any  reser^-e  or  hesitation,  that  their  country  is 
becommg  every  day  more  impoterishedy  and  their 
wannfactures  decayed; — ^again,  on  the  Hill  of 
ArdsuUas,  in  the  same  county,  in  June,  that  for 
the  tast  Jorty  years,  the  condition  of  Ireland  has 
hetn  iiaily  retrograding — her  trade  declining — 
her  mannfactnres  annihilated ,  ^T.  ^v.; — and 
a^n«  at  a  great  meeting  at  BaUyket,  in  July, 
that  the  manufactories  of  Ireland  have  been 
Jomlly  pnxftrated  by  RELiGiors  and  political 

ANTIPATHW      ANU     COMMERCIAL     JEALOUSY; — 

a^iin  ulso^  at  a  great  meeting  on  the  commons  of 
l"arne\\  iu  September,  and  attended,  as  the  adver- 
tiseuieut  publishing  the  rtnsolutious  asserts,  h\Ji/7y 
th%^f^uMii  men.  that  the  (  mion  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irf^iuHit^  icAii^h  futrported  to  be  an  act  to 
unite  and  c^^nwliiiate  tAe  common  inter^rsts  of 
both  coiintnc<f.  i<f  im  reuitty  an  aci  that  a^s^ran^ 


discs  ami  enriches  the  J'ormer  cotin/ri/,  while  it 
degrades  and  impoverishes  the  latter  ;  (and  no 
doubt  similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  at 
many  other  meetings  which  have  not  come  under 
my  observation) ;  seeing  all  this,  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  regret  and  astonishment,  that  persons 
should  not  only  suffer  themselves  to  labour  under 
Buch  delusions,  but  should  so  extensively  propa- 
gate thera  amongst  others — delusions  so  readily 
disproved  "  by  facts  and  figures,"  and  vfhich — the 
contrary  being  so  well  known  in  England — cannot 
foil  to  inspire  the  public  mind  with  undeser\ed 
suspicions  that  some  deep  and  sinister  motive  lurks 
beneath :  whereas,  I  am  sure,  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  believing,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
the  delusions  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  those 
■who  learn  their  politics  and  statistics  only  from  the 
Irish  repeal  journals.  Take  the  country  generally, 
and  you  can  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  and 
rapid  improvement  which  the  last  twenty  years 
have  diffused  throughout.  Take  it,  indeed,  piece- 
meal, and  judge  it  through  particular  localities, 
»but  more  particularly  through  particuhir  sections 
^  its  popnladon,  and  you  will  find  a  lamentable 
degree  of  poverty.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  result  of 
of  all  the  enquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make,  and 
of  all  the  evidence  to  which  I  have  had  access. 

The  following  table  will  best  exhibit  the  im- 
mense improvement  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  Ireland  since  the  Union,  and  the  advantages 
which  she  derives  from  her  vicinity  to  England  : — 
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'abU  of  the  Estimaied  Tonnage,  and  Estimaied  Value  of  the  Ea^pcrU  of 
exclmiw  of  Coasting  Trade,  in  the  Years  1801 ,  1826,  and  1835 :- 


Commodities. 

Quantity  in 
1801. 

Quantity  in      <; 
1825. 

Quantity  in  £it 
1835.            i 

^ows  and  Oxen 

.     No.  . 

.     31,643  . 

.     63,524  . 

.     98,150  . 

lorses     •        .        .        . 

.    No.  . 

.     .     818  . 

.     .  3,140  . 

.     .  4,655  . 

Iheep        .... 

•    No.  . 

.    .  2,892  . 

.     72,191  . 

.    125,452  . 

ivtine       .... 

.    No.  . 

.     .  1,968  : 

:     65,919  . 

.   376,191  . 

iiain,  Wz.  Wheat 

.   Qrs. 

•••            • 

.  283^0  . 

.   420,523  . 

Barley      . 

.    Do. 

•••            • 

.    154,822  . 

.    168,946  . 

Oats 

.    Do.  . 

:    .     129  . 

1,503,204  . 

1,575,984  . 

Other  Grain 

.    Do.  . 

«    •    •    Ji  • 

.     23,832  . 

.     39,637  . 

iVheatmeal,  Flour,  Sc  Oatmeal 

I    Cwts.  . 

.     .  2,727  . 

.   599,124  . 

1,984,480  . 

Potatoes    .        :         .        . 

.    Do. 

••. 

...            • 

.   223,398  . 

Provisions :  Bacon  Sc  Uams 

.    Do.  ; 

.     26,161  . 

.  362,278  . 

.    379,111  . 

Beef  &  Pork  . 

.    Do.  . 

.    160,840  . 

.   604,253  . 

.   370,172  . 

Butter 

.    Do.  . 

.   304,666  . 

.   474,161  . 

.   827,009  . 

Lard      ,        • 

.    Do.  . 

.       2,049  . 

.     35,261  . 

.     70,267  . 

Soap  and  Candles 

Do.  . 

.      15,557  . 

...  42 

••• 

No. 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                         • 

52,^,800. 

Eggs 

Crates 

•  ■  • 

•  •  •                         • 

.     .  2,^5  . 

^    Boxes 

•  • 

•  •  •                        • 

.      10,695  . 

Fcatbers   .        .        ;        . 

Cwts, 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                         • 

.     •  6,432  . 

Hides  and  Calf-skins 

.    No. 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                         * 

.     57,657  . 

Wool :  Shoep  and  Lambs 

Bales 
lbs. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                         • 
•••                         • 

...  33  . 

.    754,IS4  . 

Flax  and  Tow  . 

C^rts.  . 

.     .  1,639  . 

.      54,898  . 

.    163,949  . 

Lead  and  C-opper  Ore 

.    Do. 

.«• 

•••             * 

.   477,660  . 

Spirits      .... 

Gallons  . 

.    178,602  . 

.    629,529  . 

.    459,473  . 

Bocx         .        .        %        • 

.    Do. 

... 

•  ••                          • 

2,686,688. 

C'CHton  Mana£MtnTcs           \ 

Yards  . 

.   406,687  . 

10,567,458  . 

1,039,088  . 

( I'ackacTs 

•  •  • 

•  ••                          • 

.     .  <i,583  . 

Cowon  Yam 

.     Ibf;, 

»%  * 

•  •  •                          • 

.      13,428  , 

r  Yards 

.    37J91 1.602  , 

.   .VVl  14,515  . 

70,209,57a  . 

Linen       ,        .        •        . 

\  B*^c$ 

•  •  • 

•  •  •                           « 

.     .      134 

(Rales 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

...     7 

Silk  MannfacniTCi^ 

Yanis 

Th^M9;rvp«tr 

«  •  •                           « 

.     .  8,400 

W  onWcti  MAiiufaciuTC5 

.    Do. 

«K]«<«t»  to  mH 

•«« 

.    100^930 

Kstmvn^M  V.Mur  of  tW  nK^v,^  in  lSi!.\  4^.24,^.210;  Ditt^ 
d  1 IV  ^v^ » S  I  ;n.%      r.st  niia  t  «n1  Toniiji4^\  in  1 S25,  5 1 0, 2  4-5  t<His ;  in  1 8J 

1  n  1  N^n ,  tlio  \-«miiiA)i  t>ntorins  IrwJi  port$  Mooiintod  to  7,C9C 
l4viM,^.    iW  ^>An^|{v«  ,4^  mM<^  tinus  «  l:»l^— 711,248;    and 
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IMPORTS  OF  IRELAND. 

Inieol.  In  I9SS. 

I  Cool  n-oiu  Great  Britain  31S,34't  tons.     -     740,071  tons. 

In  1835.  In  1835. 

ICotton     -        -         -     4,996,885  yards.  H,I72,000 yds. 
I  Woollen  ManuFtictures  3,384,918     „  7,884.000    „ 

fcToa        -        ■        -    3,889,658  lbs.         4,794,316  lbs. 
[CoHbo     -        -        -        335,021    „  1,205,762  „• 

I  Tho  population  of  Ireland,  in  1801,  was  about  S,500,000 

in  1821,        ....         6,801.000 

in  1831 7,767.000 

in  1841 8,205,000 

'  Thu  consumption  of  Englisli  nianufa^turod  goods  in 
Ireland  is  catiuiateil   at  about   eight   millions  eterting ; 
I  while  her  pmnent  exports  to  England   cannot  be   under 
l.te\-CDt<M.'n  or  eighteen  millions,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour 
(oflrclandof  nine  or  ten  millionB.     Tho  remittances  from 
rclaiid  on  account  of  absentees  aro  estimated  at  three  and 
ft  half  millions,  but  much  of  this  is  due  to  English  mort- 
■^ag<'«a.     We  must  presume  that  the  Irish  absentee  spends 
much  in  England  upon  his  own  countrymen :  it  is  clear 
Itbey  oould  not  otherwise  bo  provided  with  work ;  ho  may 
ftalfw  be  prosumetl  to  eulisist  upon  the  produce  of  his  own 
lountri,-.     Deduct  these   items,  and  what  he  would  have 
Icxpciidcd  in  Ireland  upou  English  manufactiu'ed  goods,  and 
"  B  pecttniaty  lose  to  the  former  ooimtry  is  not  bo  great  as 
Bif  usually  supposed.     The  moral  loss  ought  to  bo  coosidur- 
ilile,  provided  tho  landlords  were  sufficiently  sensible  that 
■property    "has  its   duties    as  well   as  its  rights;"    for 
■  nothing  can   compensato  a   country   for   tlie    Ions  of  a 
Midont  gonti-y.     But  then  very  many  of  tho  ahaenteos, 
Fprobably  half  or  more,    aro  larjre    English  proprictore, 
Under  thene  cireuuistanccH,  an  Englishman  who  hw  pro- 
perty in  five  counties  may  oa  well  bo  expected  to  resiilo  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  oaoh.  as  to  pa«s  half  of  it  in  Ireland. 
^KS>nc0  tbu  union,  abucntoeism  does  not  appear  to  liav<r 
^^EDcreaeed  in  proportion  to  the  iucroaeud  resources  of  the 
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It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  daring  this 
period  the  emigrations  have  been  immense  both  to 
England  and  to  the  colonies,  so  that  the  popula- 
tion may  fairly  be  calculated  to  have  doubled  itself 
since  the  union. 

The  smallness,  however,  of  the  increase  (5^  per 
cent.)  since  1831,  has  puzzled  those  political 
economists,  who  would  calculate  every  thing  by 
arithmetical  rules.  But  if  we  look  round  at  the 
apixUling  distress  per\'ading  the  manufacturing 
poor  in  England,  and  the  agricultural  poor  in  Ire- 
land, may  we  not  bless  the  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence  in  thus  placing  bounds  to  the  evil? 
Might  we  not  otherwise  have  had  occasion  to  say 
with  the  prophet,  "thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation, 
and  hast  not  increased  the  joy''? 

Another  great  source  of  improvement  in  Ireland 
sincv  the  union  has  arisen  from  the  sums  laid  out  by 
the  Uoanl  of  Works.  Take  one  instance  amongst 
many,  fivm  Lonl  Monteagle's  speech  in  1834: — 
**  In  irnxorsin^  a  cmmtrv  covered  with  farms,  and 
in  n  hich  stale  of  ouUi\*ation,  showing  every  sign 
of  n  ohhI  soiK  :nul  of  ample  remunerating  produce, 
it  biwnn*  s  d\!^vn;lt  tv>  ortv*it  the  fact  that,  ten  or 


^^^;,l';tl^  In  ^»^T:^,  Mr  KL\v\  s:v**Virii:  iy£  the  Irish  par- 
^..♦v.^'..^  V  \N  •*  V'.,^  ^^^v^;^r^  1":::^  v'f  Irilnni  do  Dot  cxceed 
♦.v;,;  .  .-V  vf  x\V.^>.  ;  vx>r.:vs  . :  ^>">.\«»>  are  dnmtii 
1 >,\v    >v,.v  'I  X   .-^-v-,  v.:.v  V'.r.v.T.isi^'"     At  this  mo- 

.    -       ..    ,.,       vN  i        V.  ..:>', ^^ A -s  r.'^v^iv  than   three 
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twelve  years  since,  the  whole  was  a  barren  waste — 
the  asylum  of  a  miserable  and  lawless  peasantry, 
who  were  calculated  to  be  a  burthen,  rather  than 
a  benefit,  to  the  nation ;  and  that  this  improve- 
ment may  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  thousands  of  pounds,  in  carr^'ing  a  good 
road  of  communication  through  the  district. 
Many  extensive  ifistricfs  are  still  without  them, 
where  the  country  is  capable  of  the  greatest  im- 
provement. Wherever  a  new  road  is  constructed, 
flourishing  farms  at  once  spring  up,  and  the  carts 
of  the  countrymen  (as  has  been  forcibly  expressed 
by  one  of  our  eugiueers)  press  on  the  heels  of 
the  road  makers,  as  the  work  advances."  A  vast 
deal  of  evidence  may  be  collected  to  the  same 
purport, 

"  Mr.  Nimmo  expended  £1G",000  in  Connaught 
alone  in  seven  years ;  the  increase  of  the  annual 
revenue  to  government,  in  consequence,  has  since 
been  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  expenditure.  Mr. 
Griffiths,  another  engineer,  expended  in  the  Cork 
di.strict  £GO,000  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  and 
the  increase  to  the  government  revenue,  in  customs 
'  and  excise,  in  that  district,  has  been  £'50,000 
a-year,  which  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  in- 
creased facility  of  communication,  by  which  the 
whole  district  has  been  rendered  available  for 
productive  purposes."— /^rire^K-n/  View,  p.  219. 
Mr.  Griffiths'  report,  printed  by  order  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  in  April  1832^  contains  an  in* 
teresting  account  of  a  long  neglected  district  on 
the  confines  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  theatre  of  the 
Whiteboy  insurrection  in  1821,  now  intersected  by 
a  new  line  of  road,  extending  to  seventy-five  Eng^ 
lish  miles. 

'^  At  the  commencement  of  the  works,  the  peo- 
ple flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters,  seeking  em- 
ployment at  any  rate  which  might  be  oflFered ;  their 
general  appearance  bespoke  extreme  poverty,  their 
looks  were  haggard,  and  their  clothing  wretched  : 
they  rarely  possessed  any  tools  or  implements  of 
husbandry,  beyond  a  very  small,  ill-made  spade,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. But  since  the  completion  of  the  roads  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  towards  cultivation  and 
improvement. 

"  Upwards  of  sixty  lime  kilns,  besides  houses  of 
a  better  class,  have  been  built ;  carts,  ploughs,  and 
harrows  of  superior  construction,  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements,  have  become  common ;  new 
enclosures  of  mountain  farms  have  been  made;  and 
this  country,  which,  within  the  last  seven  years, 
was  the  theatre  of  lawless  outrage,  has  become 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  exhibits  a  scene  of  industry 
and  exertion  at  once  pleasing  and  remarkable. 

"  To  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants,  I  must  say, 
that  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  money  received  by 
them  for  labour  on  the  roads,  has  been  husbanded 
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witli  care,  aud  subsequently  laid  out  in  building 
substantial  houses,  and  iu  the  purchase  of  cattle 
aud  implements  of  husbandry. 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  on  what 
grounds  the  intended  improvements  (connecting 
the  new  roads  with  others  to  be  formed  through 
the  crown  estates)  were  relinquished.  There  re- 
mains a  considerable  portion,  extending  north- 
wards from  the  river  Blackwater  to  a  line  drawn 
between  the  towns  of  Castle  Island  and  Newmar- 
ket, compreheudiug  an  area  of  about  two  hundred 
square  miles,  or  1 28,000  acres,  in  which  there  is 
uo  road  passable  for  horsemen  during  the  winter 
months." 

Much  progress,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  has  been 
made  in  opening  new  lines  of  road,  railways,  and 
communications  by  land  and  water,  throughout 
Ireland,  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Griffiths'  report,  by 
which  an  extensile  field  for  the  employment  of  the 
people  is  afforded,  with  a  prospect  of  yielding 
beneficial  returns  to  private  speculators  who  have 
undertaken  some  of  these  enterprises. 

*'  Road-making  has  likewise  occupied  the  atteu- 
tioii  of  the  grand  juries,  and  since  the  new  act, 
they  evince  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
government  in  carrying  improvements  into  effect, 
very  different  from  the  adverse  local  influences 
which  prevailed  under  the  old  'jobbing"  system, 
happily  extinct.  The  Inland  Navigation  Company 
^t     has  been  productive  of  great  benefit — facilitating 
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commercial  interconrae.  particnladT  on  diat  noble 
liver  the  ShaimoiL  and  the  caoals  miiidi  ooimect 
it  with  the  capitaL 

^  Now,  thank  God,''  saj^  the  reviewer,  "a  new 
era  has  commenoed, — for,  in  the  emphadc  lan- 
guage of  the  first  commoner  of  the  empire,  'a 
complete  transfer  of  power  from  a  fertion  to  a  na- 
tion has  taken  place  in  Ireland,^  and  its  abnndant 
natural  capabilities,  by  getting  free  scope,  are  ra- 
pidly developing  themsdres,  while  abuses  are  daily 
being  eradicated.  Good  roads  are  opening  access  to 
the  most  remote  districts ;  and  {daces  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  oentnry,  were  mere  vil- 
lages, are  become  handsome  thriving  towns,  pos- 
sessing a  large  export  trade,  with  banking  and 
commercial  establishments  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  their  rising  importance. 

"  That  Ireland  is  still  in  a  backward  state,  com- 
pared to  what  she  might  have  been,  if  heretofore 
under  good  government,  is  undeniable ;  but  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  as  much  depressed 
at  this  moment,  as  at  any  former  period,  is 
a  great  mistake.  Wages  have  risen  materially, 
while  provisions  are  cheaper;  labour  on  public 
and  private  works  is  more  abundant ;  the  people 
are  better  clothed  and  fed ;  their  children  are  bet- 
ter edueated,  and  a  million  and  half  sterling  has 
been  invested  in  the  saving-banks!  With  these 
faetK  before  one's  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  ^<ro\ving  prosperity  of  the  countrv. 
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"  The  produce  of  the  laud — abetter  system  of 
husbaudry  having  been  generally  introduced,  and 
a  vast  portion  of  bog  reclaimed — has  increased 
from  thirty  to  foi'ty-fold  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury." 

Hundreds  of  similar  statements  are  to  be  found : 
and  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  few  also  from  the 
Dublin  Rerieiv,  taken  from  an  excellent  article  on 
the  Wants  of  Ireland,  in  the  number  for  February- 
last — because  I  do  so  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
having  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  writer,  and  knowing  him  to  have  resided 
recently  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country; — "The  new  lines  made 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Anglesea,  have 
already  produced  benefits  to  an  amount  difficult  to 
be  calculated.  By  shortening  the  distances  be- 
bveen  villages  and  market-towns,  those  roads  have 
wonderfully  increased  the  intercourse  between 
many  localities ;  and  besides  this  great  improve- 
ment, they  have  opened  up  for  cultivation,  and 
rendered  amenable  to  the  law,  many  districts 
which  had  previously  been  inaccessible  to  both. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  any  measures  which  may 
be  brought  before  parliament  for  giving  effect  to 
the  report  of  the  railway  commissioners,  will  also 
give  ample  power  for  tlie  extension  of  all  practica- 
ble lines  of  communicatiou,  whether  by  tram-roads 
or  those  made  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  would 
be  n  great  satisfaction  to  Lord  Anglesea,  if  he 
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could  learn  how  often  bis  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  sonth  of  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  ever  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
occupants  of  the  Castle. 

'^  There  are  persons  who  suppose  that  manufac- 
tures w^ould  be  altogether  a  novelty  in  Ireland. 
No  such  thing.  Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  well-known 
tour  (in  1834),  speaks  of  a  very  prosperous  cotton 
factory,  situated  at  Mayfield,  near  Waterford. 

^'  *  I  found  here/  he  says,  ^  no  fewer  than  nine 
hundred  persons  employed,  of  whom  a  large  num- 
ber were,  of  course,  young  persons ;  the  wages  of 
the  boys  and  girls  were  from  2s.  6d.  to  7*.  per 
week ;  the  up-grown  persons  worked  at  task- 
work, and  might  easily  earn  £1.  The  most  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
since  the  establishment  of  this  manufactory ;  not 
in  the  lodging  only,  but  in  the  food  also  a  great 
change  has  taken  place ;  and  although  high  wages, 
which  leave  a  surplus,  are  some  incentive  to  in- 
toxication, it  is  a  fact  that  not  an  hour's  labour  is 
ever  lost  in  the  factory  by  reason  of  dissipated 
habits  on  the  part  of  those  employed  in  it. 

*' '  The  calico  manufactured  here  finds  an  advan- 
ta52:tH)us  market  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England 
also,  and  is  able  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of 
Manchester.  It  has  been  commonly  said  that  Irish 
numufaeturers  cannot  comjwte  with  those  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but  this  establishment  at  Mayfield  does  com- 
|K'te  suoccsstuUy ;  and  with  sufficiency  of  capital. 


and  an  equally  favourable  situation,  one  would 
imagine  that  any  other  might  be  equally  prosper- 
oufi.  The  expense  of  erection  is  less  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  labour  is  cheaper ;  and  where  there  is  navi- 
gation the  diflFerence  in  the  expense  of  conveyance 
to  market  is  but  a  small  item.' 

"  The  unmber  of  persons  employed  in  the  manu- 
fecture  of  linen,  at  Westport,  when  the  same  writer 
visited  that  place,  amounted,  according  to  the  in- 
formation which  he  received,  to  thirty-thousand 
persons.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  since  that 
period,  the  number  here  stated  has  rather  increased 
than  otherwise.  The  linen,  diaper,  muslin,  and 
calico  factories  in  and  near  Belfast,  are  also,  as 
everj'body  knows,  numerous  and  successful.  It  is 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  linen  manufacture,  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  process  can  be  carried  on  by 
the  persons  engaged  in  it,  jointly  with  agricultural 
occupations.  The  tabinets  manufactured  in  and 
near  Dublin,  are  celebrated  for  their  texture  and 
beauty,  and  the  woollen  cloths  also  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  metropolis,  have  obtained  a  high 
reputation  for  their  durable  qualities. 

"  We  have  before  ua  tlie  savings-banks  returns 
for  ooe  small  town  in  tlie  interior  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  for  the  years  1836,  7,  8,  and  9,  which 
show,  that  in  the  year  ending  20th  November, 
IK33,  tlie  fund  accumulated  amounted  to  11,504/. 
This  finid  W.1S  increased  in  1836,  to  ]2,800Aj  in 
1837,    to    14,97"/.;    and    in    1838,   to    lS,47<il.; 
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showing  a  very  decided  increase  of  savings 
amongst,  as  the  details  show,  a  great  majority  of 
small  holders,  whose  deposits  range  betweeu  20/. 
and  100/.  This  statement  for  one  town,  whose 
population  does  not  exceed  10,000,  may  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  what  is  going  on  pretty  generally  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  In  the  North,  we  under- 
stand, the  gradual  saving  of  capital  exhibits  still 
more  satisfactory  tokens  of  prosperity. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mahony  for  the  perusal 
of  a  report  which  he  drew  up  in  May  1839,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  and  which 
speaks  a  volume — a  highly  satisfactory  one — upon 
this  subject.  The  evidence  furnished  to  several 
committees  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  this 
gentleman  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  from  the 
year  1824  down  to  IH37,  shows  that  he  is  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  all  the  great  movements 
of  capital  through  that  country.  In  his  brief,  but 
pithy  statement,  he  says,  that  before  1824,  no 
great  undertaking  was  attempted  in  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly by  English  capitalists.  Since  that  period, 
however,  have  been  established  here  the  *  United 
General  Gas  Company,'  with  a  capital  of  800,000/., 
by  which,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  some  other 
places  are  lighted  ;  similar  companies  for  lighting 
Waterford,  Clonmel,  and  Drogheda,  whose  united 
capitals  are  about  100,000/. ;  the  Limerick  Water 
Works  Company,  60,000/. ;  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company,  whose  original   <;apital 
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(in  1824)  amounted  only  to  24,000/.  It  was  not 
not  long  after  raised  to  65t,000/.,  all  paid  up, 
and  within  the  last  three  years  were  added  to  it 
300,000^.  to  build  additional  vessels  for  the  Chan- 
nel trade,  and  500,000/.  for  the  Transatlantic,  be- 
sides 300,000/.  for  the  trade  between  Dublin  and 
Loudon  only. 

"'This  Company,"  Mr.  Mahony  states,  'is  es- 
sentially Irish  ;  and  out  of  fifteen  hundred  propri- 
etors, I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  Jifty  put  of 
trade,  or  residing  out  of  Ireland.  The  directors 
are  only  five,  and  the  head  of  the  establishment  is 
Mr.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  whose  talents  and 
energy  have  raised  this  company  from  24,000/.  of 
capital  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1 ,750,000/.  dedi- 
cated to  supplying  steam-vessels  and  canal  boats 
only  for  Irish  purposes  ;  and  by  his  successful 
management,  a  large  reserved  fund  has  been  esta- 
blished, while  a  regular  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  is 
paid  to  the  shareholders." 

"  Next  in  order  comes  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
Ireland,  which,  we  need  hardly  observe,  has  been 
attended  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success. 
It  commenced  in  June  I82t ;  the  head  office  is  in 
London,  and  it  has  now  about  forty  branches 
spread  throughout  this  country.  The  capital  is 
2,000,000/.,  of  which  500,000/.  was  paid  up  in 
1825.  The  company,  after  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  outfit,  have  given  their  proprietors  a  bonus  of 
■40,000/.  ill  their  own  stock,   equal  to  80,000/.  in 
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money,  and  they  now  pay  Si.  per  cent,  dividend 
on  540,000/.  capital.  They  lately  distributed 
another  bonus  to  the  amount  of  -2 1 ,600/.  and  tlieir 
then  remaining  undivided  profits  amounted  to 
106,000/. 

"  Mr.  Mabony  states  tbe  capital  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  Company  to  be  200,000/.;  all, 
we  believe,  now  paid  up.  The  proprietors,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  are  Irish,  and  in  number  do 
not  exceed  138.  The  capital  of  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway  Company  amounts  to  600,000/. ; 
that  of  the  Ulster  Canal  Company  to  200,000/. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  It  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  the  canal — a  most  important  work — was 
opened  from  Lough  Neagh  to  Monaghau  in  1 839, 
and  we  believe  that  it  has  been  since  extended  08 
far  as  Clones.  Mr.  Mahouy  mentions  other  com- 
panies, and  details  some  loan  transactions,  in 
which,  as  solicitor,  he  has  been  engaged,  which 
show  that,  under  his  management  alone,  between 
1S24  and  1839,  operations  have  taken  place  to  an 
amount  exceeding  '  four  millions  and  a  half  p(ud 
capital,  with  three  millions  and  a  half  subscribed, 
and  ready  for  employment  when  called  for.' 

"  Exclusive  of  these  sums,  there  are  amounts  of 
capital  paid  up,  or  ready  to  be  paid  up,  by  other 
companies,  such  as  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland, 
the  Northern  Banking  Company,  mining  and 
steam-boat  companies,  &c.,  all  established  since 
18*^4,  giving  a  result  of  neariy  9,000,000/.;  which. 


added  to  the  operations  already  mentioned,  exhibit 
B  total  of  about  18,000,000/.  The  dividends  paid 
by  these  various  companies  show  that,  in  gene- 
ral, their  undertakings  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 

We  learn  from  the  same  source  another  highly 
important  fact,  viz.,  that,  whereas  funded  debt 
upon  which  interest  was  paid  in  Ireland  in  1817) 
iDunted  only  to  about  18,000,000/.,  in  1839  it 
lounted  to  33,77*11912/.  Ireland  therefore  im- 
ported from  the  English  Stock  Exchange  a  sum 
exceeding  1 5,000,000/.,  and  paid  for  it  by  capital 
created  here  within  that  period.  Mr.  Mahony 
Ids  '  that  between  181"  and  1838,  the  gains 
umulated  in  Ireland  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  savings-banks,  amounted  to  2,048,338/. 
It  would  be  no  exaggeration,  we  think,  to  set  down 
these  acquisitions  now  at  an  amount  exceeding 
3,000,000/.,  taking  into  the  calculation  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  that  must  have  been  already 
Wved  through  the  effect  of  the  temperance  pledge 
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"  Mr.  Mahony  specifies  a  variety  of  facts,  which 
clearly  establish  the  constantly  increasing  value 
if  landed  estates  in   this  country.     He   farther 


dds: 


^P  *' '  In  the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  the 
market  rates  last  year  and  now,  are  not  less  than 
thirty  years  on  the  imjjroved  rental ;   sometimeB 

['^■■-^-five  years'  purchase  is  given.       About  the 
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town  of  Drogheda,  and  iu  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
the  rate  is  thirty  years.    Building  ground,  let  a 
few  years   ago    at   a  farm   rent,  near  Drogheda, 
at  only  1  /.  an  acre,  has  lately  been  let  by  public 
auction  in  that  town  at  35^.  per  acre  per  annum ; 
and  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  that  town  (twenty 
acres)  let  five  years  ago  for  2bl.  a  year,  is  now  let- 
ting for  5s.  per  foot  annually,  on  the  frontage,  and 
running  backwards  300  feet.     In  Drogheda  alone, 
within  ten  years,  capital  to  the  amount  of  500,000/. 
has  been  expended  in  shipping  and  factories,  the 
whole   of  it   belonging  to   Drogheda  merchants 
and  tradesmen.     Bat  the  most  singular  fact  I  can 
state   is,  that  six  years  ago  a  nobleman's  agents 
sold  an  estate  in   the   county   of  Wexford,  for 
179,000/. :  under  my  advice  the  contract  was  re- 
scinded,   and  after  reserving  500/.  a  year  of  the 
rental,  I  have  received  for  the  same  estate  within 
the  last  year  no  less  than  255,000/.,  and  the  whole 
of  that  money   (except  about  10,000/.)  was  pwd 
out  of  profits  on  trade  conducted  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  :  the  chief  purchasers  being,  Mr.  Goinoess, 
th«  br«wrr,  a  Prote^aut ;  Messrs.  Thunder,  ditto, 
<^tWie»i  Mr.  Vtrntr^  distiller,  ditto  :  Mr.  Bryan,' 
IrwuMogw.  Prataatant;    Messi^  Bovc«,  grocers, 
«tto;  Mr.  \Vhitot»ft»  pawnbroker,  ditto/ 

"  We  hav«  dceecttded  to  tWw  details  in  order  to 
f«»»JtK  brTt«d  aU  Aiabi.  tfce  fcct.  tfcat  InAmd 
»  coUmiws  <«P«lal"— iMJM 


corroborated  by  the  following  table,  extracted  from 
work  written  professedly  with  a  view  of  proving 
le  declining  prosperity  of  Ireland,  I  here  give 
in  detdl. 


mount  of  Government  Sloci^  imported  and  exported,  from, 
July  &h,  1824,  to  January  5th,  1831  :— 

Transferred  to  England    Tnuisffrretl  from  England, 
J?l, 133,600        -         i?3,588,800 

-  972,600         -  1,122,800 

-  785,000         -  1,059.900 
1,324,100         -          10,663,900 

-  953,400         -  2,281,600 
52,500        -         -      685,200 


Consols 

S  per  cent.  red. 
84  rod. 

Old  3^  per  cent.     - 
!lew  4  per  cent. 

w  new  3i  per  cent. 


^5,221,100 


.f  19,402,200 
5,221,100 


Al&nce  in /apour  of  Ireland  -         -  J'14,181,100 

Receive<l  from  the  committee  of  the  Dublin  stock  ex- 
iange,  February  14th,  1831."* 

"  It  is  not  want  of  capital,"  says  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  his  speech  on  the  distress  of  Ireland  on  the  25th 
of  July  183!,  "that  affects  Ireland;  .she  has  capi- 
tal, if  proper  means  were  taken  to  give  it  a  useful 
and  profitable  direction.  I  would  undertake  to 
raise  half  a  million  of  money  in  forty-eight  hours 
in  Dublin,  on  good  security,  and  a  million  in  one 
month   in  that  city  to  be  invested  in  any  good 

^H   •  "  Practical  View,"     See  eome  notice  of  the  etatietlcs 
^Hf  this  work  in  the  !i|ipcndix. 
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speculation,  which  afforded  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
profitable  return." 

"The  tolls  of  the  grand  canal,  which  were 
£24,866  in  1822,  were  £40,859  in  1837."* 

"On  the  Shannon,  the  tonnage  has  had  the 

*  On  the  2Sth  September  in  the  very  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  is  reported  to  have  stated  directly  the  reverse ! 
"  The  fcant  of  capital  in  Ireland^  caused  by  the  constant 
drain  of  absentees,  has  hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of 
many  most  useful  undertakings/' — Mirror  of  Parliament. 
Which  are  the  people  to  believe  ? 

t  During  the  ten  years'  existence  of  the  board  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  from  1820  to 
1830,  it  expended  upwards  of  <f  245,000 ;  and  the  results 
were  the  construction  of  fifty-five  piers  and  harbours,  and 
the  following  prodigious  increase  in  the  number  of  boats 
and  men  employed. 

Boats— decked 

half-decked 
open  sailing 
rowing 


Men 


1821. 

I8S9. 

294 

345 

421 

791 

2,051 

2,483 

4,889 

9,522 

36,159 

64,771 

The  quantity  of  herrings  cured  in  each  of  the  years  named 
in  the  preceding  table  was  as  follows : 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrpls. 

1822  -  12,122  1829  -  16,855  Increase  4,738 
Hake    -      2,393  cwt.  32,160  cwt. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  commission,  the  trade  haa  again 
fleclinod,  and  some  of  the  harbours  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  But  why  the  recommendations 
of  the  commissioners  at  the  conclusion  of  their  report  were 
not  carried  into  effect  I  know  not.  It  may  be  that  the 
Irish  members  lost  sight  of  the  matter. 


extraordiuary  increase,  from  1826  to  1836,  of  from 
2,004  to  47,289."* 

Inglis,  writing  in  1834,  says,  "  how  often  do  we 
hear  the  question  mooted,  Is  Ireland  an  improving 
country  ?  The  reply  ought  to  depend  altogether 
on  the  meaning  we  affix  to  the  word  improvement. 


*  I  am  wdU  aware  that  some  branchos  of  manufactures 
have  suffered.  Inglis,  in  1834,  fnuntl  the  carpet  and  other 
uianulacturicB  of  Kilkoaay  !u  a  deplorable  condition,  and 
that  because  tht-re  weru  no  purehasers  for  the  goods  which 
he  saw  heapetl  up  in  piles ;  and  Mr.  Butlor  Bryan  tells  ue 
tJiat  the  silk  manufacture  has  been  ruined  hy  the  union  ; 
jet  we  know  full  well  that  this  latter  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated long  before  that  period  (in  1731)  by  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  /m  ]>er  cent, 
only  on  the  importition  of  silk  manufactured  goods  into 
England.  Yet  this  small  duty  was  sufficient  to  roducu 
the  number  of  looms  in  Dublin  from  800  to  50,— showing 
how  little  Ireland  is  capjiblo  of  consuming  her  own  produc- 
tions. The  "  Practical  View  "  also  states  the  linen  trade 
to  bo  nmch  io  the  decline.  If  it  be  tliat  a  smaller  number 
of  bands  are  employed  to  produce  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  material,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  union,  but  with  the 
improvements  in  machinery',  which  is  driving  manual  labour 
out  of  the  field.  But  without  tlie  Englisli  market,  tlie  linen 
of  Iruland  would  meet  nearly  the  same  fate  as  her  silk. 
Under  a  free-trade  system,  he  who  can  manufacture  tho 
Iwst  and  cheapest  article  is  sure  to  carry  the  day,  and  it 
would  1k)  OB  unfair  to  attribute  the  tlecay  of  manufactures 
in  Ireland  to  lier  uniun  with  England,  as  it  would  bo  to 
■addle  the  pre^'nt  deplorable  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
diatricts  of  England  on  ber  union  with  Ireland.  Both 
countries  could  maniifaeture,  and  often  do,  in  their  respcc- 
tiYo  lines,  throe  times  as  much  as  anybody  want« :  and 
what  bonofit  is  this  to  cither  t 
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If  by  improvement  be  meant  more  exteuded 
tillage,  and  improved  modes  of  husbandry, — more 
commercial  importance,  evinced  in  larp;er  exports, 
— better  modes  of  coramonication, — increase  of 
buildings, — then  Ireland  is  a  highly  improeing 
country  ;  but  up  to  the  point  at  which  1  have  ar- 
ri\-ed  "  (he  had  then  gone  but  a  very  short  way  upon 
his  tour)  "  I  have  found  nothing  to  warrant  the 
belief,  that  any  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  people.^'  Why  the  condition 
of  the  people  had  not  improved  with  the  increased 
improvement  of  the  country,  may  cerlMnly,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  explained  by  the  habits  then 
prevailing  amongst  them. 

In  the  fatal  year  1  /98,  a  population,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding 6ve  millions,  consumed  4,783,954  gallons 
of  ardent  spirits  charged  with  duty,  and  probably 
nearly  an  equal  amount  furtively  obtained.  This 
was  the  highest  amount  of  the  annual  consumption 
of  legal  spirits  then  upon  record  :  in  l»00  it  fell  to 
3,62 1 ,498  gallons,  a  degree  below  the  quantity  upon 
whirh  duty  had  been  levied  in  1/96.  The  amount 
went  on  increasing — owing  to  the  increased  duty, 
which  encouraged  private  distillation — till  1822, 
when  the  commissioners,  who  bad  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  accurate  information,  calculated  a 
consumption  of  ten  millions  of  gallons  by  a 
population  under  seven  millions  of  people  !  though 
the  nominal  amount  was  only  2,328,38" :— and 
they  were  fully  borne  out  in  their  estimate  j  for 
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after  the  lowering  of  the  duty  in  1823  had  put 
an  end  to  illicit  distillation  and  all  its  attendant 
horrors,  the  king's  duty  was  levied,  in  1825,  upon 
9,202,744  gallons,  and  in  1828  it  had  risen  to  the 
frightful  amount  of  9,937,903  I  It,  however,  gra- 
dually decreased  from  that  period,  which  seems  to 
have  been  its  zenith,  till  in  1833  it  was  reduced  to 
the  more  reasonable  quota  of  8, 1 68,596  gallons  for  a 
population  of  about  eight  millions.  This  quantity, 
however,  yielded  a  revenue  of  £1,360,769 — making 
a  sum  total,  at  6*.  8d.  per  gallon,  (which  I  believe 
to  be  too  low  an  estimate  for  the  retail  price),  of 
no  less  than  £2,722,865  spent  in  this  one  item 
alone,  chiefly  by  the  poorest  classes  of  the  poorest 
country  in  the  world  !  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  during  Mr.  Inglis's  tour.  Is  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
not  improved  f  or  that  crime,  misery,  and  poverty 
were  still  among  them  r 

Even  up  to  1838  the  evil,  frightful  as  it  already 
Wa^,  went  on  increasing ;  for  by  the  finance  ac- 
counts of  that  year  we  have  the  enormous  sum  of 
£1,510,092  levied  on  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  con 
sequently  £3,020,184  wasted  by  the  people  on 
this  deteriorating,  demoralizing,  poisoning  ingre- 
dient atone  1 

Happily,  however,  this  evil  is  now  abated, — 
the  waters    of  pestilence    are   now   dried   up, — 
and  with  a  still  increased   population,   the  con- 
_   KDinptiou   is   constantly   reducing ;    for    even   in 
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1(^40  Hearen  bad  Uest  Ae  lifiiHir  iMnv- 
fiaeot  witli  sodb  agnsl  smesfi,  Ikit  a  tlir  short 
cpaoe  of  two  years  die  dntj  kid  fdhm  £477^)00, 
ajud  JS9^i/)00  was  thus  saved  to  tlK  poor  m  a  sat- 

^  twelveaKmtli. 

Were  Mr.  logiis  now  fiving  to  reviat  tike  scenes 
liiueh  be  bas  sketdied  witb  socb  a  fiidy  but  sor- 
rowfiiL,  tboagb  sometimes  a  disookMiii^  pencil,  I 
trust  be  would  find  tbat  an  improTemcnt  bad  also 
taken  place  in  tie  cmdUiam  of  the  peopie:  for  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  evid^Kse — and  bow  can  we 
question  it  ? — of  the  tempoanoe  societies,  and  the 
mWnm;  but  unbiased  testimony  of  the  |Mt>Tincial 
aiid  other  journals,  the  improvement  is  both 
UkurkaA  and  extensive.  That  Englishmen  may 
ju<lge  of  the  benefits  which  this  wonderful  mission 
i«  iiihowering  upon  the  country — of  the  indefatiga- 
bie  ze^il  of  its  apostle,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
jMtopIc  U)  partake  of  its  blessings,  I  have  introduced 
u  fityN  notices  on  the  subject  in  the  appendix.* 


*  **  It  iH  tt  ftu'X  worth  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  ten- 
^imty  of  i'xuMiH  of  presHuro  to  increase  Bpirit-drinking,  that 
wliilttt  ijiiilcr  tlio  privations  of  the  year  1840,  the  Eng- 
li«li  poonjr  claHHcs  paid  i:'2,628,286  tax  for  spirits;  in 
\H'M\,  tt  yunr  of  tlio  ^eatest  prosperity,  the  tax  on  British 
ti\,\t\\M  tixunnuUiiX  only  to  i:'2,390,888.  So  true  it  is  that 
Ut  iiiipovitriHh  is  to  dcunoralise." 

*' 'I'Imj  <liity  on  HpiritH  in  England  is  increasing;  the 
Kniiif  for  iidnctation  was  reduced  one-half,  namely,  from 
i'.iO.OOO  to  ./'!:,,()()(),  on  the  20th  of  last  month ! T— Sep- 
t«  n»Ihi-  I  ^s  M)       hWh  and  Figures  for  October. 
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Besides  this  mass  of  evidence,  we  have  an  im- 
plied proof,  in  contradiction  to  the  assertions  of  the 
repe-alers,  even  in  many  of  the  repeal  meetings 
themselves,  for  they  have  passed  many  violent 
resolutions  without  any  allusion  whatever  to  any 
general  impoverishment  and  deterioration  of  the 
country : — witness  the  meeting  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  persons,  as  the  advertisement 
states,  on  the  fair-green  of  Clonroad,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  in  July,  and  many  others.  Is  not  the 
inference  just,  that  no  such  condition  of  the  coun- 
try being  alluded  to,  it  was  not  supposed  to  exist  ? 
Otherwise,  why  overlook  such  a  convenient  theme 
for  declamation,  one  so  calculated  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  give  strength  and 
justice  to  the  cause  ?  The  only  practical  grievance 
i^omplained  of  was  the  extortion  of  the  landlords, 
and  the  only  boon  asked  was  an  equitable  landlord 
and  tenaytt  bill  to  protect  the  people  from  oppres- 
sion ;  and  this  in  reality  is  the  great,  paramount, 
almost  the  only  social  grievance, — next  to  want  of 
employment, — of  which  they  have  a  just  right  to 
complain,  and  for  which  they  ought  to  demand  a 
remedy.  The  same  observations  will  also  apply  to 
all  Mr.  O'Connell's  manifestoes  that  I  have  seen, 
and  in  which  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  real, 
practical,  efifective  grievance — political  privileges 
aside — save  this  one,  exclusive  of  the  tithe  rent 
charge,  upon  which  I  shall  by-and-bye  make  a 
few  observatious. 


In  mj  bst  letter  to  rem  rdir 
mpfm  which  hare  called  IbrA  die 
araincatioD)  no  paaaer  sccbs  to 
■tttsqipprelieiMled,  or  to  hoic 
tkm  the  foDKyfrm^  :— 

^Tkere  aie  cnmiiistaiices 
bG»,  and  I  thhik  if  the  people 
instmcted  in  their  srieranccsy  tkrr  voold  be 
l«s  oottfcioQS  of  thenuand  five  m  a  hqipf 


ranee  of  half  the  ilk  cfiAick  tkrr  Mm  so  londty 
complain,  Were  it  not  far  O'Ctj— eB,  we  do«dd 
nerer  hear  of  repeal: — dioald  never  hear  'of 
jQJWOannnalmnrdersw  perpetrated  hyrnH.  famine, 
and  £se^5e/  and  most  crharitablr  divided  between 
the  Irkh  landlords  and  Britisli  mferale !  AndtUs, 
gentle  reader,  from  kim  vrho  has  ever  been  Ae 
kmdest  to  extol  f  and  I  am  sure  very  jusdr  so)  Ae 
charitable  benerolence  oi  hk  countrimen,  and  Ae 
most  strenoous  to  oppose  the  ictrodnction  d  the 
poor  lavis !  "* 


*  Tb€f^  k  a^jo  *s>:<h€T  pdkieafe.  ibe  iwaaiv  cf  which 
k^  bc«n  ia>«5  itr»Cir^y  p«Ertncr:c^ ; — -  H*t^  not  peofJe 
locf  $c?Tnij^  tiu:  2  (^d£n:a&Dei^  cf  a^haticM  in  Ireland 
B  ttlijA  icf0€^  Mkf  hr  to  acizTKc:  *  ibe  nesi.*  than  to  benefit 
the  cvxintrr  T  Now,  cj  ofdiSoa  k.  thax  Mr.  OXVnnefl  is 
fuIlT  ^LTsi  hhbc  K^iiijed  :o  *zt  ncci=aer*lx-«  thit  the  gm- 
t;:::it  of  :i>e  p^^foe  cat  V««5ow  uf<«s  iiaa  dcrii^  tJLe  n^ 

Vc:  I  jCso  KC>;  v<t\  :ha:  jk?  k>cx  3L5  Mr.  OVooneD  aeitates 
w::h:c:  ^r.  .^'/^^^rv*:  t  ^«<c  v-;&:i«^  fcr  X£t^t5oei.  Jknd  with 
a  \-  ^jrv-^-   whx'h  r^.-*  ;,:>:   oau?*?  rtts  ^^mt   i^ysare^ — mch 
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Now,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  every  caudid  reader, 
that  my  meaning  was,  that  1  did  not  believe  in  the 
60,000  annual  murders,  still  asserted  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  cold,  famine,  and  disease,  in  Ireland. 

As  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  business,  involving  a  history  of  the  great 
ami  real  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  state  of 
things  which  it  is  my  most  earnest  desire  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  English  legislators,  with 
a  ^-iew  of  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  re- 
medy, I  must  be  excused  for  entering  upon  it  at 
some  length. 

Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Edmund 
Spenser,  secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
informs  us,  (and  no  man  knew  the  state  of  the 
country  better  than  he  did),  "  that  the  landlords 
there,  use  most  shamefully  to  rack  their  tenants," 
From  the  time  of  Spenser  to  the  hour  in  whioh 
Lord  Clare  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  the  31st  of  January 
l787,-^nay>  even  to  within  our  own  days — I 
know  of  nothing  to  show  any  great  improvement 
in  what,  judging  from  the  evidence  we  have  upon 
record,  appears  to  be  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  Irish  landlords.   "  I  am  well  acquainted",  said 

motivea,  by  those  who  are  either  unwilling  to  appreciate, 
or  incapable  of  understand JDg,  Mr.  O'Conneire  character; 
and  that  such  eiirmises  have  contributed,  and  will  contri- 
bute, to  injure  the  real  interests  of  Ireland  in  the  public 
opinion  nf  England. 


Lord  Clare,  apon  that  occasion,  "  with  the  pro- 
vim«  of  Manster ;  I  know  that  it  it  impossible 
for  latman  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of  the 
miserahle  peasantry  of  that  propince.  I  know 
tliat  the  unhappy  tenantry  are  ground  to  powder 
hij  relentless  landlords,  who  grasp  at  the  whole 
produce  of  tlie  soil ;  and  not  satisfied  with  present 
extortion,  have  been  so  base  as  to  instigate  the 
insurgents  to  hob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes, not 
ill  order  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  their  te- 
nantryt  but  that  they  may  add  the  shark  op 
TliK  cLKKtiY  to  the  cruel  raclt  rents  already 
jMtid."  But  Dr.  Woodward,  the  lord  bishop  of 
(Jbyne,  in  which  diocese  the  county  of  Cork  was 
Hitiiated,  places  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  in  a 
Htill  more  extraordinary  point  of  view.  Speaking 
of  till'  disturbances  described  above  by  Lord  Clare, 
Ihe  biwho|>  Huys  :  "  The  present  proceedings  are 
not  n  paroxysm  (if  frenzy,  originating  with  rash 
ami  ignorant  pvasaats,   but  a  dark  and  deep 

KCIIKMK,  PLANNED  BY  MEN  SKILLED  IN  LAW 
AMI    IN    TIIK   AHTIFICKS    BY  WHICH    IT   MAY    BE 

HVADKD.  Those  enemies  to  the  public  peace  and 
111  llu'  Protesnuit  clerfirv',  though  nonunal  Protes- 
tetlanta,  sti^gesteii  to  lAe  farmers  to  bntrr 
IXm  A  COMBINATION  VNDSR  THE  SANCTION 
or  AN  UATll.  tot  to  earry  their  tithes,  or  eu*i*t 
HHjf  rirrffymttit  im  dratcimg  them:  and  a  form 
liy  A  Nl'MMUNS  Tx^  UR.\W.  I>K\NEP  WITH  LEGAL 
\i'('\'HACY,  wm  priiUerl  at  Corh  mt  the  expense 


of  !\.  GENTLEMAN    OF    RANK    AND    FORTUNE,   aild 

many  thousaud  copies  of  it  circulated  with  dili- 
gence through  the  adjoining  counties  of  Kerry, 
Limerick,  andTipperary."  {Present  state  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  p.  79.) 

Similar  statements  are  made  in  another  pamphlet 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  published  in 
1787,  entitled.  Advice  to  the  Protestant  Clergy  of 
Ireland,  hy  a  Layman, 

"  Such  being  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  land- 
holders *  out  of  doors,'  it  may  be  added  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons  they  passed  a  resolution, 
declaring  '  that  the  tithe  of  agistment  was  bur- 
densome to  the  landlords  ;'  and  upon  this  resolu- 
tion they  had  the  effrontery  to  engraft  another,  to 
the  effect,  that  '  the  commencing  of  any  suit  upon 
snch  a  demand  must  impair  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest, and  occasion  the  increase  of  Popery  and 
infidelity;' — there  being,  according  to  Boulter, 
*  tcfiole  jxirishes  where  this  tithe  of  agistment  was 
the  only  provision  for  the  Protestant  minister!' 
The  resolution  concluded  with  declaring  that  any 
person  who  should  commence  any  such  suit  was 
an  enemy  to  his  country.  (4  Com,  Jour.  219.) 
Tliese  flagitious  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
landlords  had,  however,  the  effect  of  terrifying  the 
Protestant  clergy  into  the  abandonment  of  their 
legal  rights ,-  and  although  the  government  of 
Ireland  may  be  saitl  to  have  been  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  Archbishop  Boulter  himself,  he  was 


compelled,  nQtwithstaoding  his  well-koown  and 
extraordinary  zeal  for  the  rights  and  revenues  of 
the  clergy,  to  submit  to  an  act  of  wholesale  and 
impudent  robbery,  which  threw  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  from  the  most  opulent  of  the 
Protestant  laiullords  upon  the  most  indigent  of 
the  Catholic  cottiers,  and  from  the  richest  soil  in 
the  cQunirij  upoH  land  of  an  inferior  giuility : 
which,  according  to  Boulter  himself,  amounted 
to  only  one  fortieth  of  the  whole.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  Irish  Protestant  landlords,  who  since 
the  Reformation  had  never  paid  the  tithe  of  agist- 
ment, abolished  that  property  altogether  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature ;  so  that  the  wealthiest  portion 
of  the  Protestant  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  the 
loudest  brawlers  for  the  Establishment  in  that 
country,  have  at  all  times  invariably  refused  to 
pay  a  farthing  on  account  of  the  most  productive 
tithe,  and  for  the  richest  portion  of  their  loud. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Compo- 
sition Act,  the  tithe  of  agistment  was  revived  by 
that  statute ;  and  more  recently  the  legislature 
has  attempted  to  render  the  landlords  of  that 
country  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithe  in  general. 
Their  conduct,  however,  has  been  all  through 
equally  fraudulent  and  oppressive  upon  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  robbing  the  Church  with  one  haud 
and  the  population  with  the  other.  Within  eight 
years  of  the  Union  the  grand  jury  of  Armagh,  the 
most  Protestant  county  in  Ireland,  and  the  resi- 
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dence  of  the  lord  primate,  resolved,  "that  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  oppres- 
sions which  they  committed  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  tithes,  were  snch  as  tended  to  detach  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance!" {Piowd.  Hist,  vol.ii.  p.  103.)  Of  their 
condact  and  sentiments  at  later  periods  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  any  examples.  The 
right  reverend  author,  who  exclaimed,  in  1815, 
agwnst  the  "tyrannical  power  which  in  1735  re- 
pelled the  clergyman  from  the  rich  and  extensive 
dorawns  which  ought  to  have  contributed  to  his 
income,"  has  only  described  a  species  of  conduct 
which  we  firmly  believe  will  be  very  soon  repeated 
by  the  same  class  of  "professing  Protestants;" 
■who  will  make  no  hesitation  about  starving  the 
clei^  amidst  professions  of  the  most  unbounded 
affection  for  the  Establishment."  {Dublin  Review, 
XXI.  p.  215.) 

The  war  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  respite, — 
not  from  tlie  miseries  of  Ireland,  for  she  passed 
through  the  awful  episode  of  the  rebellion  during 
that  interval, — nor  from  the  rapacity  of  the  land- 
lords, for  that  was  unabated,  —  but  from  those 
circumstances  which  had  aggravated  the  scourge 
with  which  she  had  been  so  long  afflicted.  The 
reader  will  thank  me,  I  am  sure,  for  shifting  the 
history  of  the  atrocious  clearing  system,  and  its 
heart-rending  consequences,  out  of  my  own  hands, 
and  giving  it  as  I  tind  it  related  in  an  extract  from 


the  Mounthhj  Chronicle  for  September  1840,  as 
cited  in  the  Dublin  Reriew  for  May  1841,  com- 
pleting it  with  short  extracts  from  the  testimony 
of  that  highly  respectahle  body  of  Irish  witnesses, 
who  gave  their  evidence  before  the  various  com- 
mittees which  have  sat  from  time  to  time,  with  so 
little  profit  to  the  country,  on  the  agrarian  distur- 
bances of  Ireland. 

"  la  answer  to  these  enormous  allegations  of  the 
Quartcihj  Revictv,  we  cannot  do  better  than  copy 
the  following  passage  from  the  Monthly  Chronicle 
for  Sept.  1840;  as  we  can  vouch  for  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  all  tlie  statements  which  it  contains. 

" '  The  process  of  extermination  commenced  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  but  was  infinitely  aggra- 
vated by  the  passiug  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1 829 ;  after  which  the  gentlemen  began  to  clear 
their  estates  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  who 
had  been  'done  away  with'  by  the  Act. —  (Evi- 
dence of  Lord  Donoughmore  before  the  Roden 
Committee,  No.  1277.)  For  notwitlistanding  the 
depression  produced  by  the  peace,  and  notwith- 
standing the  theories  of  consolidation,  increased 
produce,  and  surplus  population,  the  wretched 
serfs  who  still  possessed  the  power  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  lords  at  a  county 
election,  were  allowed  to  linger  in  possession  of 
their  little  holdings,  and  the  imagined  loss,  which 
resulted  from  suspending  the  extermination  sys- 
tem, was  compensated  by  the  patronage  derived 


from  political  importance.  The  propagation  of 
these  poor  creatures  had,  as  every  body  iu  Ireland 
kuows,  been  preternaturally  stimulated  from  1/93 
to  1815.  "All,  says  Mr.  Bicheno,  that  the  land- 
lord looks  at  in  Ireland  is  the  quantity  of  rent 
which  he  can  abstract  from  the  tenant.  (Evidence, 
H.  C.  1830.  No.  4237)  He  therefore  encourages 
ft  redundant  population  until  the  rents  are  no 
longer  increased  by  competition.  Upon  arriving 
at  that  point  the  rents  are  diminished,  and  then 
he  has  an  inducement  to  clear  the  land  and  in- 
crease the  extent  of  the  holdings.  (Evidence, 
H.  C.  1830.  No.  4240.)  This  consideration  of  in- 
creasing rent  operated  from  1"93  to  1815,  in  con- 
junction with  the  political  importance  derived  from 
the  number  of  freeholders.  But  the  population  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
landlords,  arrived  at  the  points  where  the  rents 
begin  to  diminish.  Tlie  people  were  still,  however, 
until  1829,  worth  keeping  in  existence  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  hustings  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  by  the  Emanci- 
pation Act,  the  only  remaining  barrier  between 
them  and  destruction  was  removed,  and  they  were 
swept  out  like  vermin,  with  as  httle  compunction 
and  as  extensive  devastation. 

'The  only  returns  upon  this  subject  to  which 

we  can  conveniently  refer  at  this  instant,  are  those 

given  in  the  Appendix  H.  to  tlie  Report  on  the 

Poor  Inquiry,  pp.  II,  12,     From  these  it  appears 
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that  in  the  six  years  previous  to  1833,  ejectment 
processes  were  entered  in  seventeen  counties, 
against  thirty-one  thousand  and  odd  defendants. 
If  we  assume  that  each  of  these  defendants  repre- 
sented a  family  of  six  persons,  making  altogether 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand ;  and  recol- 
lect that  these  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  were  the  smallest  counties  in  Ire- 
land,—we  shall  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  system  of  depopulation  is 
carried.  No  returns  had  been  made  from  Leitrim, 
Roscommon,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Westmeath,  Wex- 
ford, Keny,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  An- 
trim, Armagh,  and  Tyrone ;  and  the  number  of 
defendants  for  Galway  and  Wicklow  were  not 
given.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object  in 
every  inquiry  of  this  nature,  we  have,  from  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Roden  Committee,  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  show  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
When  the  Tipperary  landlords  requested  Lord 
Mulgrave  to  favour  them  with  larger  means  than 
they  actually  possessed,  for  exterminating  their 
own  tenantry  with  less  trouble  and  more  security 
to  the  perpetrators,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  directed. 
Mr.  Drummond  to  return  that  celebrated  answer 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted  in  our  number 
for  July.  The  letter  is  in  No.  12,02"  of  the  origi- 
nal Evidence,  and  in  page  86  of  the  Digested  Ab- 
stract published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman.     The 
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letter  alleged  that  the  wholesale  expulsion  of 
cottier  tenants  in  Tipperary  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  disturbances  in  that  county.  This 
proposition  involves  two  statements :  first,  that 
there  was  a  wholesale  expulsion  of  tenants  ;  and 
secondly,  that  such  expulsion  was  the  cause  of  the 
outrages  which  occurred.  To  disprove  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Drummond,  Lord  Donoughmore,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  called ;  and 
he  '  swearing  by  the  eard,'  stated  plumply  that 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Drummond  concerning  the 
wholesale  expulsion  was  false.  Mr.  Howley,  the 
chairman  or  assistant  barrister  of  the  county,  was 
called  to  support  the  statement  of  Mr.  Drummond ; 
and  he  said  that  he  was  ready  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  wholesale  ex- 
pulsion was  attributed.  The  committee  refused 
to  hear  the  statement,  and  directed  him  to  with- 
draw ;  and  upon  his  return  refused  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  repeated.  In  answer  to  other  ques- 
tions he  says,  {No.  9991-2),  that  'from  confe- 
rences which  he  had  with  the  other  assistant  bar- 
risters, he  found  that  ejectments  at  sessions  were 
more  numerous  in  Tipperary  than  in  any  other 
county,  and  that  he  himself  has  had  more  than  150 
of  them  at  one  quarter  sessions  :  the  1 50  defend- 
ants representing  about  900  individuals.'  He  adds 
(99/4),  'that  a  great  many  other  ejectments  were 
aUo  brought  before  the  superior  courts,'  but  bow 

I  many  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known.      Lord 
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Dououghmore  himself  states  ( 12,0"3,  Abstract 
pages),  that  '  many  landlords  in  Tipperary,  have 
been  ejecting  their  tenants  for  the  last  nine  or  ten 
years ;'  and  (ibid.)  '  that  the  gentlemen  began 
clearing  their  estates  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders when  they  had  been  done  away  with  by 
the  Emancipation  Act.'  His  Lordship  denies  in 
terms  that  the  expnlsion  of  the  tenantry  by  the 
landlords  was  wholesale.  We  know  not  what 
meaning  Mr.  Dnimmond  and  Lord  Dononghmore 
may  have  severally  annexed  in  their  own  minds  to 
this  term,  neither  do  we  know,  nor,  as  we  believe, 
does  any  one  else  know  very  exactly,  what  precise 
meaning  it  ought  to  bear  in  the  case.  But  even 
supposing  that  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the  use 
of  the  word,  and  that  the  Tipperary  gentlemen  are 
not  rightly  designated  as  *  wholesale'  extermi- 
nators, we  think  that  from  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Donoughmore  himself,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
they  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  business  ID 
the  ret^l  department.  A  tolerably  accurate  idea 
may  be  formed  in  other  ways  of  the  extent  of  the 
proceeding.  Mr.  William  Kemmis  is  crown  soli- 
citor for  the  Leinster  Circuit,  which  includes  Tippe- 
rary. He  is  also  crown  solicitor  for  the  County 
and  City  of  Dublin.  He  is  also  the  solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  in  Ireland.  He  has  held  all  the  offices 
for  the  same  time,  namely  eight-aud-thirty  years; 
and  he  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  crown  soli- 
citor for  all  Ireland.     He    states   that  for    these 


eiglit-and-thirty  years  he  has  not  missed  a  circuit ; 
and,  from  the  circumstances  above  enumerated, 
we  suppose  it  will  be  easily  taken  for  granted  that 
he  is  in  principle  a  Conservative  at  the  least,  and 
can  have  no  want  of  sympathy  with  the  landlords 
of  Tipperary.  Now  this  gentlemen  states  (Abstract, 
page  9),  'That  three-fourths,  or  more,  of  the 
crimen  committed  in  Tipperary  are  produced  by 
the  landlords  turning  the  tenants  out  of  posses- 
sion.' If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  general 
accounts  which  we  see  and  hear  of  the  amount  of 
crime  in  that  county,  we  can  easily  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  cause  from  the  extent  of  the  effect 
■ — of  the  amount  of  the  ejectments  from  the 
amonnt  of  the  outrages. 

'  Lord  Powerscourt  gives  us,  in  page  127  of  his 

L  pamphlet  (The  merits  of  the  Whigs)  the  following 

I  extract  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Very  Reverend 

I  IHr.  Laffan,  at  a  dinner  in  Thurlcs,  where  Lord 

Ijsmore  presided,  in  November  1838; 

*'  '  There  is  no  man  who  abhors  the  crime  of 
murder  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  know  that  those 
L  jBurders  and  outrages  are  the  offspring  of  opprea- 
Inon.  I  can  tell  your  lordship  that  there  are 
I  savages  in  broad-cloth,  as  well  as  in  frieze.  It 
I  may  not  be  believed  by  men  like  your  lordship, 
l«fao  have  kindly  hearts  in  their  bosoms  ;  but  what 
l*ould  yonr  lordship  think  of  the  man  that  would 
Igr)  to  the  cabin,  and  tuni  out  a  woman  who  was 
1  the  eve  of  childbirth,  and  who  was  afterwards 
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delivered  in  the  open  air !  What,  my  lord,  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  husband  of  that  poor  woman  ? 
Such  scenes,  my  lord,  are  not  of  nnfreqnent  oc^cnr- 
rence  in  this  county.* 

^^  This  statement  was  addressed  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Tipperary  to  a  landlord  residing  in  that 
county,  who  must  be  taken  to  have  assented  to 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  who  probably  had 
cognizance  of  the  fact ;  whilst  Lord  Powerscourt 
himself  does  not  go  through  even  the  form  of  ex- 
pressing his  own  disbelief  in  the  correctness  of  the 
statement. 

**  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  cause  and 
effect  in  other  counties. 

*  The  Rev.  Michael  Keogh  states  that  1 74  fami- 
lies were  ejected  by  one  landlord,  Mr.  Cosby 
(Lewis,  80).  Mr.  Cahill,  civil  engineer,  mentions 
1 1 26  persons  as  being  evicted  in  another  place 
(Lowis,  84).  A  great  many  of  them  died  of  hun- 
ger (Ibid.).  On  Mr.  Cassan's  estate  a  great  many 
were  ejected.  On  Mr.  Johnson's  estates  thirty- 
four  fiiunlies.  Mr.  Doxay  ejected  a  few.  Mr.  Roe 
(ycoted  some,  as  did  many  others  whom  I  don't 
rtHH)lUH^t.  They  scattered  themselves  throughout 
the  co\inty,  carrying  discontent  wherever  they  went, 
I  tiwx  ronvinced  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
t\U'buuws,  They  tirst  began  upon  Mr.  Cosby 's 
rstate  (House  of  Commons,  1832;  Lewis,  80,  81). 
Wo  dou*t  exactly  know  the  situation  of  these  pro- 
perties— they  prv>bably  were  in  the  Queen's  County. 


Of  the  disturbances  in  that  county,  Mr.  Robert 
Cassidy  says  in  his  evidence  (Ibid.  y3},  that '  they 
were  caused  by  the  ejection  of  tenants,  and  the 
generally  oppressive  conduct  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  labouring  classes  have  been  subject.' 
An  operation  of  the  same  kind  is  described  by  Mr. 
Blackburue  in  the  following  words  :  '  Lord  Strad- 
brook's  agent,  attended  by  the  sheriff  and  several 
to  assist  him,  went  upon  the  lands  and  dispossessed 
this  numerous  body  of  occupants.  They  prostrated 
the  houses.  The  number  of  persons  thus  deprived 
of  their  homes  was  very  large.  I  am  sure  there 
were  above  forty  families — persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  and  in  particular,  a  woman  in  the  extremity 
of  death  ! '  (Ibid.  79).  The  agent  here  mentioned 
was  the  Mr.  Blood  who  was  subsequently  mur- 
dered. We  can  go  no  farther  in  the  production  of 
individual  instances  of  which  the  details  are  so 
horribly  revolting.  The  extent  to  which  the  prac- 
tice goes  on  at  present,  may,  in  the  absence  of 
returns,  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Perl,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  very  last  session,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion  for  a  grant 
of  public  money  to  assist  the  ejected  tenantry  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries. 

"  '  It  might  be  correct,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  to  remove  the  people 
from  their  small  holdings,  in  order  to  throw  thei 
possessions  into  one  large  farm.    The  giving  notice 
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to  ninety  or  one  hundred  families  to  quit  their 
possession,  and  then  turning  them  loose  upon  the 
world,  might  be  the  means  of  insuring  the  better 
management  of  gentlemen's  estates,  and  might  be 
correct  according  to  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy; but  it  was  not  correct  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  moral  principle  and  Christian  duty,  to  say 
that  the  landlords  were  under  no  obligation  to  pro- 
vide a  settlement  elsewhere  for  those  whom  they  had 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  thrust  loose  upon 
the  world/*  {Morning  Chronicle,  June  16,  1840.) 

"  The  committee  of  1 830  state  in  their  first  re- 
port (p.  8),  that  *  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
who  are  ejected  in  order  to  promote  the  consolida- 
tion of  forms  is  most  deplorable.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  distress  to  which  they  have  been  reduced, 
or  of  the  disease,  miserv,  and  vice,  which  thev  have 
projiagnted  in  the  towns  where  they  have  settled. 
Thev  are  oblisreil  to  re:5iort  to  theft  and  all  manner 
of  vice  and  iniquity  to  procure  subsistence,  and  a 
vn<t  number  of  them  perish  of  want  (H.  C.  1830): 
after  bavins:  *  undergone/  as  is  stated  in  the  same 
n*jH>rt  vp«  4\  *  misery  and  suffering  such  as  no 
fcin^a^  i'^an  describe,  and  of  which  no  concepti<m 
oau  Iv  K^nwetl  without  actuallv  beholding  it  T — 
miis^^ry  auvl  satferiui:  the  remembrance  of  which 
prt^Yvutwi  Von  l^uraer  trv^m  ^^ins:  to  sleep,  even 
after  hb  iJeixjutur^^  from  lTv?;*:.vi  and  which  com- 
pels Mr.  C>irt%xn  to  deckn?  rba:  •  all  the  waters 
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of  oblivion  could  never  wash  out  the  traces  which 
the  seenea  of  woe  he  had  witnessed  in  Ireland  had 
impressed  upon  his  mind.'  {Ohserratmia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  255.) 

"  Such  is  the  prospect  which  the  Irish  tenant 
has  upon  ejectment.  \Vhat  then  is  he  to  do  in  so 
horrible  a  conjuncture?  Let  us  hear  the  indignant 
eloquence  of  the  late  learned,  upright,  and  inde- 
pendent Judge  Fletcher,  upon  an  occasion  when 
one  of  those  wretches  was  brought  before  him  to 
be  tried  for  some  outrage  committed  in  defence  of 
his  own  and  his  family's  lives : — 

"  '  What,'  exclaimed  this  noble-hearted  patriot, 
— 'what  is  the  wretched  peasant  to  do  ?  Hnnted 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  first  drawn  his  breath 
— where  he  had  first  seen  the  light  of  heaven — 
incapable  of  procuring  any  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence.,— can  we  be  surprised  that,  being  of  unenlight- 
ened and  uneducated  habits,  he  should  rush  upon 
the  perpetration  of  crimes  followed  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rope  and  the  gibbet  ?  Nothing  remains 
for  them,  thus  harassed,  thus  destitute,  but  with  a 
strong  hand  to  deter  the  stranger  from  intruding 
upon  their  farms,  and  to  extort  from  the  weakness 
of  their  landlords — from  whose  gratitude  and  good 
feetiDgs  they  have  failed  to  win  it — a  sort  of  a 
preference  for  the  ancient  tenantry.'  {Pamph[e~ 
teer,  vol.  iv,  p,  785.) 

"  '  The  principle  of  dispeopling  estates,*  says 
Mr.  Baron  Foster  (Evid.  before  Lords'  Committee, 


1825),  '  is  going  on  in  Ireland  wherever  it  can  be 
effected.  If  your  Lordships  should  ask  me  what 
becomes  of  the  surplus  stock  of  population,  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  I  have  in  my  late  journeys 
through  Ireland  endeavoured  to  form  an  opinion, 
and  conceive  that  in  many  instances  they  wander 
about  the  country  as  mere  mendicants ;  but  that 
more  frequently  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
nearest  large  towns,  and  there  occupy  the  most 
wretched  hovels  in  the  most  miserable  outlets,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  getting  occasionally  a  day's  work. 
Though  this  expectation  too  often  is  unfounded,  it 
is  the  only  course  possible  for  them  to  take.  Their 
resort  to  these  towns  produces  such  misery  as  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.' 

"  Was  there  ever  in  the  world  such  a  state  of 
affairs  ?  The  dispeopling  of  estates  is  going  on 
wherever  it  can  be  effected  !  Tliat  is  to  say,  the 
people,  who  have  committed  no  offence  except  that 
of  coming  into  existence  at  the  command  of  nature, 
are  put  to  death  wherever  it  can  he  done, — obliged, 
in  the  language  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature, 
above  quoted,  '  to  die  of  want '.'  And  the  func- 
tionary who  makes  this  statement, — one  of  the 
Queen's  judges, — a  man  deeply  imbued  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  Ireland,  who  has  been  for  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  employed  in  different  public  capa- 
cities, which  afforded  him  the  best  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  population  ; 
-this  man.  so  circumstanced,  does  not  know  how 
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or  where  the  ejected  population  perishes.  He  has 
been  endeavouring  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  national  morgue ;  and  at  last  be 
conceives  that  they  perish  principally  in  the  towns, 
after  having  '  suffered  such  misery  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.' — {Monthly  Ckronivle,  No.  xxxi. 
pp.  248-9.) 

"  The  following  statement  is  one  of  the  latest 
which  has  been  made  upon  the  subject,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien ;  who,  being  a  land- 
lord and  country  gentleman  himself,  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  order 
to  which  he  belongs. 

" '  We  know  also  that,  of  late  years,  a  very 
extensive  system  of  ejectment  has  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  in  order  to  effect  the  consolidation  of 
farms,  for  the  general  improvement  of  estates.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  fear  that  such  eject- 
ment has  been  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  con- 
current provision  for  the  ejected  cottier.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  truly  deplorable  than  the 
condition  of  a  person  so  ejected.  From  having 
been  the  occupiers  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  for 
which  he  has  often  paid  his  rent  with  the  utmost 
punctuality,  he  now  becomes  a  forlorn  outcast, 
unable  even  to  procure  employment,  still  less  to 
regain  the  occupation  of  land.  Is  it  surprising 
that  a  population  in  such  a  state  should  occasion- 
ally be  tempted  to  commit  acts  of  violence  ? 
^Vbat  sympathy  can  they  feel  with  the  possessors 


of  property  ?  Wbat,  to  tbem,  are  the  advantages 
of  law  and  order  f  Accordingly,  we  find  that  they 
are  often  stimulated  to  do  wrong  by  despair.' — 
(Speech,  H.  C.  June  2,  1840.) 

"  A  Kerry  newspaper,  cited  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  Monday,  August  31,  1840,  states  that 
onp  landlord  in  that  county  had  '  thrown  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  out  upon  the 
road.'  The  Diihlhi  Evening  Posf,  cited  in  the 
Times  of  the  same  date,  says  that  '  there  never 
was  greater  suffering  in  that  country  than  exists 
at  present,  and  that  the  numbers  and  wretchedness 
of  the  unemployed  and  destitute  were  constantly 
augmenting.'  The  Dublin  Pilot,  quoted  in  the 
Times  of  the  same  day,  says,  '  Hunger,  downright 
hunger,  pervades  the  masses  of  the  poi>ulation, 
who  are  driven  to  the  ditches  to  live  upon  weeds, 
or  rather  die  by  feeding  upon  them.'  Be  these 
the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  '  exemplary 
performance  of  their  duties  by  the  landlords?' 
*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  '  A  righte- 
ous nmn,'  says  the  inspired  writer,  '  regards  the 
life  of  even  his  beast.'  (Prov.  xii.  10).  But  the 
Irish  landlords,  in  the  language  of  Job,  'caose 
their  naked  tenantry  to  lodge  without  clothing,  bo 
that  they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold,  and  that 
tliey  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains, 
and  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a  shelter.*  (Job 
xxiv.  7,  8.)  "  They  take  awny  the  sheaf  from  the 
hungry, — from  those  who  make  oil  within  their 
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nails ;  and  who  tread  their  wine  presses,  but  suffer 
thirst"  (lb.  10,  11)  ;— who  fatten  their  bullocks, 
but  never  taste  beef;  who  tend  their  wheat  crops, 
but  never  eat  bread  ;  who  till  their  potatoes,  and 
are  themselves  obliged  to  hve  upon  weeds  !  Sueh 
are  the  landlords  who  are  the  objects  of  the  Qtwr- 
terly'x  panegyrics — landlords  who  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Swift,  '  sacrifice  their  oldest  tenants  to 
gain  a  penny  an  acre,'  and  w  ho,  upon  considera- 
tions of  expediency  and  convenience  to  themselves, 
put  the  tenants  even  to  death  by  thousands  j  who 
take  advantage  of  the  deplorable  necessities  of  the 
population  to  extort  fiom  them  a  promise  of  rents 
which  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  is  frequently 
insufficient  to  pay  ;  and  who,  after  having,  under 
so  diabolical  a  contract,  extracted  the  last  farthing 
which  was  attainable  by  '  squeezing  the  cabins, 
clothes,  blood,  and  vitals'  of  the  tenantry,  devote 
them  by  expulsion  to  stanation,  with  as  Uttle  cere- 
tnoDy,  and  as  little  remorse,as  a  scullion  experiences 
iu  himtingoutarambhng  rat." — {Monthly  C/ironi- 
c/e,No.  xxxill,  pp.  330,  331.) 

Extracts  from  the  evidence  referred  to  : — 
■  "  The  anxiety  of  the  peasantry  to  keep  land," 
says  Mr.  Barrington  (H.  C.  1H32,  No.  11  to  49), 
"  is  mvh,  that  they  promise  any  rent,  however 
unable  to  pay  it.  1  attribute  the  disturbances  iti 
some  degree  to  the  over  letting  the  laud  for  more 
than  its  value,  and  theu  dismissing  the  tenant  when 
he  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent  promised ;  kuuwing 
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that  when  he  is  turned  ont  he  must  probably  starve.*' 
"  There  is  in  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Barry,  **  such  a 
competition  for  land,  that  it  generally  rests  with 
the  landlord  to  name  his  own  rent."  (Evid.  H.  C* 
1830,  196,  367.) 

'*  This  competition,"  says  Mr.  Wyse,  **  is  imi- 
versal  and  unabated.  Landlords  take  advantage 
of  the  dreadful  necessity,  and  exact  rent  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  value  of  the  land.  The  conse- 
quences are  obvious — ^if  the  tenant  pay  he  must 
starve"  (ILL.  1824,  p.  8;  idem,  H.  C.  1824,  pp. 
6  and  6)— if  he  does  not  pay  he  is  turned  out— 
*  converted/  says  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  ^  into  a  for- 
lorn outcast,  without  employment  or  provision/ 
*'  The  desolate  wTctch,"  says  Sadler,  "  is  in  such 
circumstances  driven  to  desperation,  and  forming 
a  iH)nnexion  with  a  multitude  of  others  who  have 
bt'en  similarly  treated,  he  proceeds  to  those  acts  of 
violenw  which  are  so  frequent  in  Ireland." 

**  Lw\d/*  says  Mr.  Francis  Blackbume,  "  is  to 
the  Irish  jH>asant  a  necessary  of  life.  The  conse- 
quouiv  to  him  of  not  getting  it  is  starvation."— 

l^^wis,  p.  r^- 

*^  Mr.  lUHokbun\e  has  been  twice  attorney-general 
%>t  Irt^UuiU  and  may  yet  \K>s$ibly  be  the  chief  jus- 
tiw  i^'  tho  Uueeu's  Bench,  or  even  lord  chancellor 
^vf  th^t  wuwtry .  \  hs  pi>litics  are  nearer  to  toryism 
thiim  t\^  th^vi^  i>f  ^uiY  other  party.  He  adminis- 
h(Hrt\)  the  lii$urftvii\m  Act.  in   1S23,  in  Clare, 


"  '  Mr.  Matthew  Bairington  says  (Roden  Com- 
mittee, 764),  the  actual  existence  of  the  peasantry 
depeuds  upon  their  having  land ;  and  the  whole 
disturbances  of  the  country  are  produced  by  a 
desire  to  possess  it.' 

"  '  Mr.  Barringtou,  besides  having  been  for  about 
seven-and-twenty  yeai-a  the  crown  solicitor  of  the 
province  of  Mnnster,  is  a  large  landowner  him- 

Iself,  and  is  one  of  the  landlords  enumerated  by 
the  Quarterly  Renew  (p.  141),  'as  showing  an 
interest  in  their  tenants,  and  studying  their  com- 
fort and  improvement.' 
.  "  '  Major  Warburton  says,  the  destitution  pro- 
^  doced  by  turning  persons  out  of  their  land,  when 
^  they  have  no  means  of  existence,  is  a  very  great 
source  of  crime,  as  such  a  state  of  things  must 
naturally  involve  the  people  in  criminal  endeavours 

I  to  procure  the  means  of  maintaining  their  families.^ 
—1266-7-8. 
"'  Mr.  Piers  Geale  says,  if  a  poor  man  is  deprived 
of  his  land,  he  has  little  to  depend  upou,  and  is 
therefore  extremely  reluctant  to  leave  the  ground, 
and  indignant  at  any  person  that  takes  it  over  his 
head." — 8605. 

"  'Judge  Moore  says,  that  the  outrages  in  Clare, 
Galway,  and  Limerick,  in  1830  and  1S31,  arose 
from  tlie  pressure  on  the  lower  orders  by  the  ex- 
treme price  of  potato  land.  The  people  turned 
np  the  green  ground  in  order  to   increase  the 
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quDtitf  ftod  '*™*'«*tA  the  price  of  potato  ground.* 
—14,375,  14^79. 

**  *  Mr.  Sylrauoi  Jooes  ays,  that  the  oatmges 
committed  in  Wexftml  lately  have  been  the  result 
of  persous  taking  land  over  the  heads  of  others.' — 
14,475. 

" '  Mr.  Tomkins  Brew  says,  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  amoDg  the  peasantry  in  procuring  land 
for  potatoes,  .\lthough  they  are  willing  to  pay 
from  8/.  to  10/.  an  acre  for  it*— 12,719-20. 

" '  Mr.  Harrington  says,  that  the  threatening 
notices  lately  served  upon  the  farmers  in  the  county 
of  Clare  were  produced  by  the  anxiety  of  the  poor 
people  to  get  conacre.  And  the  late  outrages  in 
Clare  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  giving  the  peo- 
ple some  ground  for  potatoes.' — 7,636,  7,343. 

" '  Mr,  Tomkins  Brew  says,  that  the  cause  of  the 
crime  of  Terry-Altism  in  Clare,  was  the  tenants 
receiving  notice  to  quit;  that  the  people  of  Clare 
are,  in  many  districts,  in  a  state  of  great  destitution 
and  likely  to  be  worse  next  year ;  that  the  attacks 
on  houses  in  Clare,  in  1837,  proceeded  from  the 
scnreitT  of  provisions — when  a  supply  came  the 
outrages  alt  wased.'— 1 27 1 7,  12,726,  13,048. 

•'  '  -Mr.  Tnbitau  says,  that  there  is  great  desti- 
tution in  his  district  (Tipperary) ;  that  the  dtt- 
turbaiu-es  mostly  prevail  during  the  season  when 
tlirrv  is  no  f uiployinent :  and  when  they  have  no 
«luttloyuieut  and  have  nothing  to  depend  opoUt 
unlr!»   thry  can  get  a  bit  uf  ground ;  and  that 
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something  about  land  is  tlie  cause  of  all  the  mur- 
ders committed  there.'— 9735,  9914,  9739,  9748* 

"  Mr.  Drummond  says,  the  subdivision  of  land 
no  longer  proceeds  as  heretofore ;  it  is  now  checked, 
and  a  contrary  process  is  taking  place  by  the  en- 
largement and  consolidation  of  farms ;  while  the 
population,  which  depends  upon  the  laud  alone  for 
support,  is  still  increasing.  The  demand  for  land 
is  consequently,  and  of  necessity,  greater  than  it 
was  before  ;  while  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply of  it,  arising  from  the  consolidation  of  farms. 
In  a  former  answer  I  alluded  to  that  circumstance 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  crime,  showing  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  violent  infractions  of  the 
law  prevalent  proceeded  from  this  class,  and  that, 
as  long  as  from  any  cause  there  is  increasing  desti- 
tution, there  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  increas- 
ing crime.' — 14,024. 

"  '  Major  Warburton  says,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  must  necessarily  involve  people  in  crime, 
when  they  are  reduced  to  destitution  by  being 
turned  out  of  their  lands  without  having  any 
means  of  subsistence.  He  also  states,  that  the 
canses  which  produce  crime  and  outrage  at  present, 
are  the  same  causes  which  for  many  years  back, 
have  produced  the  same  results,'— 12(56-7-8,  1272. 

" '  Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  says,  the  great  ground- 
work of  all  whiteboy  offences  is  connected  with 
land.  Whatever  affects  the  tenancy  of  land  will 
iuatantly  affect  crime.'~226,  282,  283,  286,  291. 
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.  " '  Sir  William  Somerville  says,  that  the  only 
Tiplent  outrage  he  can  recollect  in  Meath  for  three 
or  four  years,  is  the  murder  of  iMr.  Hatch,  which 
was  committed  *  for  the  old  cause  of  ejectment^ 
he  having  turned  out  a  tenaat.' — 14,591. 

"  Mr.  Kemmis  says,  that  the  great  majority  of 
violent  crimes  in  Tipperary  are  produced  by  turn- 
ing tenants  out  of  possession.  Three-fourths  or 
more." — "149,  67,  434-5-6. 

"  '  Mr.  Howley  says  that,  from  conferences  with 
other  barristers,  it  appears  that  ejectments  at  ses- 
sions are  more  numerous  in  Tipperary  than  in  any 
other  county;  and  that  he  himself  has  had  more 
than  1 50  at  one  sessions.  There  are  also  a  great 
many  ejectments  brought  in  the  superior  courts.' 
—9991-2,9974. 

*'  '  Mr.  Tabitau  says  that  ejectment  is  synony- 
mous with  reducing  the  cottier  tenant  to  destitu- 
tion and  misery.' — 9720. 

"  *  Mr.  Harrington  says  the  general  cause  of  out- 
rages at  all  times  in  Ireland  is  anxiety  to  possess 
land ;  such  has  been  the  case  since  i  "6 1  •  Wliilst 
1  have  been  crown  sohcitor  (for  five-and-twenty 
years)  I  could  trace  almost  ei'cry  outrage  to  some 
dispute  about  land.' — 734(5-7. 

" '  Mr.  Tierney  says  that  the  prevailing  cause  of 
outrages  is  the  letting  and  possession  of  land,  and 
the  dispossessing  of  the  former  tenants  and  occu- 
piers.'—7728. 

"*Mr.  Hickman  says,  that  in  Roscommon,  Lei 
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trinij  and  Sligo,  the  outrages  arise  from  the  taking 
of  land.  That  they  all  arise  from  land,  &c.' — ■ 
8321-2-3-4,9605. 

"  'Mr.  Piers  Gale  says,  that  outrage  has  almost 
always  a  connexion  with  land.' — 8605. 

"  *Mr.  Seed  states,  that  the  two  great  causes  of 
ontrage  are  faction-fights  and  disputes  about  land. 
(See  the  same  witness,  I0,"50  to  10,753,  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  desperate  character  of  these  fights, 
and  the  complete  success  of  Lord  Normanby's 
government  in  putting  them  down.)'  10,736. 

"  *  Mr.  Barnes  (stipendiary  magistrate)  says  that 
the  murders  in  Longford  were  the  consequence  of 
people  being  turned  off  their  land,  and  strangers 
put  in.'— 11,755-6-8. 

" '  Captain  B.Warburton  (stipendiary  magistrate) 
saySj  the  murders  and  outrages  that  have  happened 
lately  in  Galway,  have  risen  from  disputes  about 
land. 

'*  *  The  principal  and  primary  object  of  all  assocja- 
tioDS  among  the  peasantry  is  the  taking  and  keep- 
ing of  land.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  conspiracy 
among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  not  immediately 
connected  with  land."  '—93/9  to  9421,  9382. 

The  preceding  five-and-thirty  statements  were 
made  before  the  committee  of  1839,  and  among 
the  witnesses  are  the  six  crown  solicitors  of  Ire- 
land, who  are  immediately  concerned  in  prosecu- 
ting every  outrage  committed  in  that  country. 
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Now,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  contm« 
nance  of  this  S3rstem  npon  any  scale,  at  least  for 

would  appear  that  the  great  pressure  was  upon  the  pea- 
santry, and  that  the  Idjrg&r  tenants,  though  they  pay 
what  certainlv  would  be  considered  exorbitant  rents  in 
England,  are,  from  their  superior  frugality,  in  better  cir- 
cumstances than  might  otherwise  be  supposed. 

Mr.  Dixon  Holmes,  in  his  evidence  given  in  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  1835  on  public  works  in  Ireland, 
says, — '*  In  the  county  of  Tipperaiy,  and  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  talking  with  the  great  millers  there, 
several  of  them  stated  to  me  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  in  sums  of  J&20  to  dCSOO  or 
jP400,  which  they  were  obliged  to  lock  up,  .  .  .  being 
brought  to  them  for  safe  custody;  and  one  miller  said, 
^  I  have  <£'5000  locked  up,  .  .  .  and  I  must  give  it  back 
precisely  in  the  form  I  received  it."* ...  He  goes  on  to 
state,  that  having  meditated  a  project  of  taking  some 
waste  land,  and  bringing  it  under  cultivation,  if  he  could 
obtain  the  necessary  funds,  he  was  very  speedily  offered 
i?9,700  for  the  purpose,  in  sums  as  low  as  jP20,  and  some 
as  high  as  £500  or  £600  ;  and  he  adds,  that  this  is  also 
the  ease  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wakefield  says, — "  In  Ireland,  if,  from  any  acci- 
dental circumstance,  the  fanner  makes  money,  he  never 
thinks  of  emplojing  it  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
land.  He  buries  his  guineas  in  the  earth.  I  was  told  of 
this  practice  wherever  I  went,  and,  verj'  often,  on  inquiring 
of  a  farmer  concerning  his  system  and  produce,  he  would 
conclude  his  answer  by  saying, — '  and  I  buried  some 
guineas.'  ''—Vol.  i.  p.  594. 

I  have  myself  heard  these  statements  confirmed  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  and  in  districts  which  had  much 
appoaranco  of  poverty  about  them. 

Sir  Hussoy  Vivian  estimated,  in  1832,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  ooinmittcc  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  capital 
of  the  small  farmers  at  thirty  millions. 
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the  last  twelve  months.  We  heard  of  nothing  but 
the  absence  of  crime,  the  solitude  of  the  jails,  the 
small  amount  of  business  on  the  circuits,  and  the 
general  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  We 
understood  that  the  repeated  exposures  of  the 
offenders,  and  the  just  indignation  which  had  been 
excited  against  their  inhuman  conduct,  had  either 
shamed  them  out  of  the  oflfence,  or  that  victims 
were  no  longer  found,  to  be  sacrificed  to  their 
cupidity.  The  lightness  of  the  Irish  calendars 
gave  us  a  more  ready  belief  in  these  assertions, 
because  we  knew  full  well  that  for  centuries  all 
honest  men  had  imputed  three-fourths  of  the 
crimes  of  Ireland  to  this  one  cause  alone.  We 
knew  also  that  a  Poor  Law,  similar  in  principle  to 
that  prevailing  in  England,  had  been  forced  upon 
Ireland  in  183H,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
many  of  her  leading  representatives,  with  the 
beneficent  intention  of  removing  the  temptation  to 
the  commission  of  these  frightful  atrocities  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  alleviating  their  baneful  effects 
upon  the  other.  In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances, which  were  matters  of  general  and  public 
notoriety,  I  likewise  observed  that,  in  all  the  docu- 
ments issued  by  Mr.  O'Connell  previous  to,  and 
during  the  elections,  that  fell  into  my  hands  (and 
these  were  not  a  few),  I  found  but  one  solitary 
L  statement,  even  to  excite  a  suspicion,  that  our  hopes 
^L  were  all  delusive,  and  that  the  evil  raged  as  friglit- 
H  fully  as  ever.  Neither  in  any  of  the  resolutions  of 
^1      any  of  the  repeal  meetings  which  I  had  seen  did 
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find  any  evidences  whatsoever  to  bear  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  out  in  his  sweeping  assertion,  that  the  rapacity 
of  man  and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  were  not  yet 
satiated,  and  that  the  land  was  still  polluted  with 
crime,  and  the  people  immolated  to  the  number  of 
50,000  annually.  Could  I  be  sensible  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Irish  charity  amongst  the  middle  and  even 
the  lower  classes, — of  the  exertions  of  the  clergy 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  , — of  the  large  collections  for 
rent  both  to  the  repeal  association,  and  as  a  just 
indemnity  to  Mr.  O'Connell  for  his  time  and 
trouble  in  the  popular  cause, — of  the  very  hand- 
some contributions  from  almost  every  diocese  in 
Ireland  towards  the  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Faith, — of  the  still  larger  contributions  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  for  the  erection 
of  churches,  chapels,  schools,  &c., — of  the  enor- 
mous sums  saved  to  the  people  by  the  apostolic 
lul)()urs  of  Father  Mathew,  amounting  to  the 
iihnost  incredible  amount  of  one  million  annually^ 

*  Tho  (lutios  lovied  on  native  spirits  in  Ireland  were  : — 

Nrtti^o  Spirits.  Wine.  For.  Spirits.  MaIl 

In  isns     iM,:>l(\0J>2      ri9t^,618      ^29,479     £289,869 
In  ISM>    .     I.O.Si\5S2        lt>2,88vS  22,268       200,108 


SMNinK  r^77o^lO       ,£;U>..->,SO         £7,211      £89,761 


"  'llio  \\u\\\  \\\\{\  and  tho  native  spirit  ihity  indicate  the 
iMiimuinptuM)  ot'  frnnontod  lii^uor  by  the  f^x^rer  claeses; 
mill  \\\v  wino  \\\\\\  t'on^i^n  spirit  ilutioj^,  tho  oonsmnption by 

ll»^•*l*nn^^  \\\  ISU  nnist  have  creatly  oxooeded  that  of 
I  MO 
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- — could  I  be  cognizant  of  all  this,  and  yet  believe 
that  cold,  famine,  and  disease  were  permitted  to 
decimate  the  people,  because  there  were  none  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  charity  for  their  relief? 

Irish  landlords  !  and  British  misrule  !  Yes  in- 
deed 1  both  have  done  their  worst  for  Ireland  in 
their  day.  I  am  not  about  to  defend  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  where  strict  justice  does  not 
demand  it.  Bat  as  I  love  justice  and  hate  ini- 
quity, I  will  give  my  meed  of  praise  to  the  one, 
and  my  reprobation  to  the  other,  where  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment  they  appear  due,  and  where 
I  would  fain  hope  that  good  might  result,  without 
being  swayed  either  by  the  predilections  of  party 
or  religion,  or  deterred  by  the  virulent  denuncia- 
tions of  faction. 

Heaven  knows  that  many  an  Irish  landlord, 
even  of  our  own  times,  has  an  awful  account  to 
render  for  not  having  sooner  learnt  "  that  pro- 
perty has  its  duties  as  weU  as  its  rights ;"  but 
while  we  are  sickened  and  surfeited  with  evidence 
to  mark  their  iniquities,  we  have  absolutely  no 
public  knowledge  of  the  many — and  very  many  I 
am  sure  they  are — who  have  steadily  and  man- 
fully resisted  the  temptation  to  evil.  Were  it  not 
invidious,  1  might  name  some  who  have  come  to 
my  own  knowledge,  and  amongst  them  large 
English  absentee  proprietors  who  are  as  good 
landlords  in  Ireland  as  they  are  in  England.* 

'  I  write  not  to  expose  the  Irish  landlords,  but  to  prove 


Having  already  exhausted  the  ftill  vial  of  our 
wrath  upon  the  crime,  and  having  affixed  all  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  without  measure,  as  without 
mercy,  upon  their  hard-hearted,  unrelenting  laud* 
lords,  let  us  approach  the  subject,  not  as  the 
ofFended  moralist,  bat  with  the  scrutiny  of  the 
political  economist,  and  see  whether  there  ho 
naught  to  set  down  in  extenuation*  (at  least  as 
far  as  the  mere  poverty  of  the  actual  tenant  is 
concerned),  whether  the  greater  sin  be  not  in  the 
system,  and  whether  there  be  a  possibility  of  era- 


tho  uttor  destitution  of  the  people,  and  tho  ahsolut«  ne- 
cessity of  alleviating  a  mass  of  distress,  of  which  the  vpry 
recital  sickens  the  heart,  and  appala  the  undorBtandiog. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  poor  law  can  reach  it  lUl ; 
neither  should  it,  for  that  is  not  the  right  remedy,  Btill 
less  can  it  cut  off  the  cause  ;  on  tho  contrarj',  it  will  L« 
ever  growing  on  it,  and  will  eooD  cover  and  consume  the 
whole  land.  The  poor  law  was  not  tho  only  remedy  re- 
commended by  the  commiseioners ;  it  was  only  a  part  of 
the  great  whole ; — extensive  colonization  on,  and  cultiva- 
tion of,  tho  waste  lands,  partial  emigration,  schools  of 
agiiculture,  &c. 

*  Glooring  out  a  tenant,  either  becanse  ho  ia  not  abl* 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent ;  or  that  by  some  other  aystem 
that  rent  may  ho  rendered  a  little  steadier,  or  a  little  lew 
difttcult  to  collect;  or  because  a  man  is  of  a  difTerent 
religion  (rata  his  landlord,  and  injustice  is  committed  on 
him  under  the  cloak  of  zeal ;  or  because  he  has  Uiu«<l  to 
exercise  his  political  rights,  and  that  probably  iindcr  the 
influence  of  others,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  hie 
lundlord  ; — iJiesc  indeed  are  atrocities  which  no  ingenuity 
can  palliate. 
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dicatiag  the  vice,  till  you  have  first  invaded  the 
system  from  which  it  emanates.  That  system  is, 
leaving  a  large  redundant  population  to  struggle 
for  its  existence,  pent  up  within  a  space  totally 
incapable  of  supplying  it  with  nourishment,  or 
surrounded  by  circumstances  incapable  of  afford- 
ing the  means  of  procuring  it.  The  vices  of  the 
landlords  spring  from  these  circumstances.  When 
they  can  procure  labour  at  5d.  or  6d.  a  day,  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  offer  8d.;  and  when  they  can 
find  tenants  who  are  content  with  little  or  no  pro- 
fit for  themselves,  who  are  willing  to  give  them 
the  whole  surplus  that  remains  beyond  a  bare, 
wretched  subsistence ;  who  often  indeed  offer 
them  the  entire  produce  of  the  land ; — is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  avarice  of  such  landlords,  or 
their  distress,  will  in  all  cases  resist  the  tempta- 
tion thus  forced  upon  them  ?  or  that  they  them- 
selves will  become  the  instruments  of  raising  this 
oppressed  and  degraded  class  of  cultivators,  into 
one  of  comparative  comfort  and  independence  ? 

On  one  hand,  the  tenant  is  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  landlord ;  on  the  other,  the  landlord  is  re- 
strained by  combination  and  fears  of  vengeance, 
often  even  from  the  assertion  of  his  jnst  rights. 
The  tenant  will  not  improve  because  that  improve- 
ment must  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  land- 
lord ;  the  landlord  will  not  improve  because  he 
cannot  insure  the  benefit  of  his  improvement  to 
himself. 
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So  that  tarn  which  way  you  will,  yon  meet 
obstacles  at  every  step  to  any  hope  of  rescaing  the 
peasant,  the  cottier,  or  the  small  former,  from  the 
vice,  misery,  and  tyranny  which  nearly  for  the  last 
two  hnndred  and  fifty  years  have  been  "  grinding 
him  to  powder." 

And  how  is  it  that  no  remedy  has  been  dis- 
covered, none  applied  ?  British  mitrttie,  is  the 
answer.  Until  Ireland  had  an  independent  parlia- 
ment of  her  oi\Ti, — for  we  are  not  discussing  a  neus 
evil, — British  misrule  must  take  her  jrartion  of  the 
responsibility  ;  but  with  an  iudepeudeut  parliament 
of  her  own  (from  1/82),  I  think  justice  wonld 
award  her  the  full  weight  of  her  own  crimes  and 
her  own  afflictions.  For  twenty-nine  years,  from 
the  Union  to  Emancipation,  they  must  share  to- 
gether in  the  penalty  as  in  the  sin.  But  from 
Emancipation  downwards, — more  especiaUy  since 
the  Reform  Bill  not  only  gave  Ireland  something 
like  a  real,  eflFective,  fair  representation,  but  even 
raised  her,  through  adventitious  circumstances,  to 
an  eminence  in  the  Legislature  which  she  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  occupy, —  how,  I  ask, 
when  we  come  to  the  scrutiny,  can  you  bring 
home  the  delinquency  to  British  misrule  alone  ? 
Was  ever  one  measure  proposed  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers to  root  out  the  evil  ?  or,  if  proposed,  seconded 
anil  Hupported  as  it  should  be  ?  Why  have  not 
those  members  insisted  upon  measures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  redundant  population  in  public 
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works  upon  a  siifficieatly  extended  scale,  the  ciiltiva- 
tioQ  of  waste  lands,  the  construction  of  railroads,  &e, 
&c.  ?  Why  have  they  not  brought  forward  even  an 
eqaitahh  landlord  and  tenant  bill?  Weknowat  least 
that  this  was  not  from  ignorance  of  the  evils  or  of  the 
wants  of  Ireland.  Everyone  who  wrote  upon  finance, 
upon  i^ricalture,  upon  manufactures,  upon  statis- 
tica,  upon  any  one  branch  of  political  economy, 
whatever  his  politics  or  his  religion,  was  sure  to 
direct  the  main  share  of  his  attention  to  Ireland. 
The  reviews,  the  newspapers,  of  every  shade  and 
colour,  were  all  full  of  the  subject.  The  representa- 
tives of  Ireland  were  those  only  who  appeared  to 
know  little  of  the  matter,  and  to  take  the  smallest 
possible  degree  of  interest  in  it.  While  other  prac- 
tical, beneficial  measures  were  proposed  and  carried, 
such  as  the  tithe  commutation  bill,  the  education 
grant,  S:c.,  this  great  and  growing  evil  was  alto- 
gether overlooked.  The  great  contest  was  about 
the  appropriation  clause,  the  municipal  reform, 
the  restriction  or  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise— all  very  good  in  their  way,  but  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  measures  just  mentioned,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  touching — nor  do  I  know  that  it  was 
pretended  they  could— the  real  evil  which  was 
grinding  and  devouring  the  people.  This,  in  fact, 
was  nearly  altogether  disregarded.  For  though  com- 
mittee after  committee  sat  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  miseries  of  the  poor  of  Ireland, — miseries 
which  rent  the  heart,  confounded  the  understand- 
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ing,  and  scandalized  the  whole  Christian  world, — 
as  if  the  great,  pressing  evil  itself  lay  beneath 
some  hidden  latent  mystery,  and  were  not  already 
as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day, — ^no  recom- 
mendation of  an  efficient  remedy  was  made,  no 
general  summons  issued,  to  grapple  with  the  mon- 
ster and  subdue  him !  so  that  the  people  b^an  to 
believe,  and  the  evidence,  coupled  vrith  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  proclaimed  it  to  the  world,  fully 
justified  the  belief,  that  their  unaltered  wretched- 
ness sprung  from  ''  the  fatal  destinies  of  the  land, 
''  the  venr  ccenius  of  the  soil^  ^  the  infhoienee  of 
the  starss*'  or  the  vengeance  of  God.* 
TV  nepresentatives  of  this  sofiiaring  people,  one 

t^)  ^h<\$l[^  >»\^^  n^i^r  oct  erf'  ibe  Hoqm  than  in  it»  and  it 
i*  *  j>J:j  W  m;»$  fv«5  K*5^r  «woit>L     H^  ii*  remedies 

1  ^^v/k  I  A»t  vViimv:  ^  scai^sw.  i^su  jcanMlr  any  mea* 

>is;T\>^  %v<\'  T\wc:\r,v<i!siy-vi  :^  :i:fe*  rAiwA'ASHfik — Uie  poor  law 
•N^ftxrfi.ixssK'cvc^  ,v\l  <*.*  r,:j:«!C  .:r'r^-L:>.  ticc^ri^  »ith  aboot  aft 
:  t;.v  >iivvv^  as::'  :S;x  >ii<-:  <TOLrt»£  :i»:sa»iCTv*  ie  tZYwUe; 

^v^Kx  *u^;,  j^.-  -vtr*  .'.vfcitvra:  v^fcj  mh^  rj  ^i>?f^  *■"  their 
>^*>».^f    xt   >n  X  ,xiyk,>ajsaifm,iic  k:  iuan*.  ?:   qioty  W  wall 
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landred  and  five  "  grave  counsellors," — (I  speak  it 
not  iu  irony,  nor  yet  wholly  in  reproach,  for  I  pre- 
sume it  was  but  the  fulBlment  of  her  horoscope, 
the  natural  result  of  the  condition  of  things — for 
"  fate  seems  to  lay  her  heavy  hand  upon  Ireland 
when  aught  is  attempted  for  her  benefit,")* — in- 
Bteod  of  combining  in  one  great  and  generous  effort 
to  conquer  "  tbe  dreadful  necessity"  which 
was  exercising  such  a  fearful  despotism  over  the 
country,  and  sitting  like  a  plague  upon  her, — ■ 
appear  to  have  devoted  themselves  chiefly  iu 
their  respective  stations  to  the  great  contest  for 
place  and  power,  as  principle,  prejudice,  interest 
or  inclination  might  lead  them ;  thinking,  seem- 
ingly, as  iittie  of  these  sad  victims  "  to  cold, 
famine,  and  disease,"  as  if  ^they  only  existed  in 
Bome  disturbed  and  passing  dream,  or  in  the  ghastly 
phantoms  of  a  children's  pastime.  Even  the  latest 
ofticial  iuformatiou  upon  the  matter  was  accident- 
ally furnished  through  the  meddling  spirit  of  some 
members  of  the  upper  house,  and  with  so  little 
view  of  founding  a  remedy  upon  it,  that  they  gave 
us  nothing  but  the  bare  evidence.*  If  such  then 
were  the  conduct  of  one  hundred  and  five  repre- 
Bentatives  from  that  "  fair  portion  of  God's  earth," 
while  she  was  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  this 
dreadful  scourge,  and  when  they  ruled  with  almost 
unlimited  sway  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature, — 
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and  whose  power,  had  they  been  united,  would 
have  been  irresistible,— with  what  consistency,  or 
upon  what  grounds  is  it,  that  British  misrule  is  to 
come  in  for  the  whole  guilt,  and  that  they  ask  for 
an  addition  to  their  number  as  the  only  means  of 
enabling  them  to  seek  redress  ?  What  better  gua- 
rantee have  we,  were  tlieir  numbers  increased,  that 
they  would  even  then  unite  to  shield  the  industrious 
farmer  from  the  cupidity  of  his  landlord,  and  to  de- 
mand justice  for  the  poor  peasant,  who  carries  the 
only  capital  he  possesses, — his  sinewy  arm,- — to  the 
labour  market,  and  finds  none  to  employ  it.  Without 
employment,  he  must  either  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  or  take  his  melancholy  chance  in  the  awfal 
competition  for  a  plot  of  potatoe  ground,  firom 
which,  after  paying  au  exorbitant  rent,  he  is  happy 
if  he  can  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence, — for,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  "  if  he  pays  he  must 
starve,  if  he  does  not  pay  he  is  turned  out."  Is  not 
the  presumption  at  least  in  favour  of  a  third  party 
stepping  in, — removed  alike  from  the  influence  of 
interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  a  class,  and  bring- 
ing the  remedy  in  its  appointed  time  ?  That  time 
does  seem  to  be  arrived  ;  the  struggle  for  place 
and  power  is  at  an  end ;  the  reign  of  patronage 
has  been  long  extinct ;  the  minister  has  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  exorcise  of  justice  ;  he  is  strong  on 
every  side  ;  he  has  but  to  will  the  good,  and  do  it : 
and  if  he  docs  it  he  is  sure  to  prosper : — the 
blessing  of  God  will  be  "  on  him  that  gives,  as  on 
him  that  takes." 
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But  I  see  there  really  is  another  remedy  in  store 
for  these  ills  of  Ireland, — general  suffrage  f  For 
while  I  was  in  the  act  of  writing  this,  I  was 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Dublin  Weekly  Regis- 
ter, of  the  1 3th  of  November  last,  in  which  I  find 
the  following  passage  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
repeal  association,  on  Tuesday  the  9th  of  that 
month,  by  the  Lord  Mayor; — "  I  am  for  a  general 
suffrage  ;  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  universal 
suffrage  of  the  charter.  I  won't  use  the  word  uni- 
versal suffrage,  but  I  will  give  it  the  meaning  that 
properly  belongs  to  it.  I  will  call  it  general  suf- 
frage, and  that  is  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to 
every  man  that  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
vrith  the  single  condition  that  he  is  of  sound  mind, 
is  unimpeached  of  crime,  and  resides  in  the  parti- 
ticular  district  where  he  votes,  for  six  months  pre- 
vious to  the  election,  whether  as  a  householder  or 
lodger,  I  don't  care,  but  I  want  to  prevent  all 
trampers  that  travel  arouud  the  country,  from 
multiplying  their  votes,  or  giving  them  in  more 
than  one  particular  place.  Sharman  Crawford 
frill  not  give  us  anything  of  that  kind ;  he  is 
skulking  from  that  question."  (Loud  cries  rf 
"  hear,  hear.") 

General  suffrage  in  Ireland,  with  an  Irish  par- 
liament !  Ireland  is  emphatically  an  agricultural 
country ;  she  contains  8,205,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  two  millions  (fw^^Vt?)  are  male  adults. 


each  with  an  equal  right  to  the  elective  firanchiae.* 
The  rural  population,  and  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  them,  form  the  great  majority  ;  these, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  have  been  for  ages  thesof- 
fering  portion  of  the  community, — the  real  "here- 
ditary hondsmen," — "  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water," — the  saddest  victims  to  the 
worst  passions  that  ever  ruled  the  human  breast ; 
Stimulated  by  actual  suffering,  their  memories 
fraught  with  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  many 
generations;  a  quick,  sensitive,  generous,  yet  per- 
chance a  vindictive  people  (and  who  are  not  when 
the  opportunity  and  temptation  arrive  for  retri- 
butive justice-) — such  are  the  people,  and  such  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  be  invested 
with  the  highest  power  in  the  state.  And  for  what 
pnrpose  ?  To  carve  out  a  remedy  for  their  own 
grievances. 

But  how  is  this  new  principle  to  work  r  The 
very  thought  of  it  might  indeed  overawe  the 
avaricious  landlord,  chase  him  from  his  prey,  and 
check  him  in  the  career  of  his  oppression ;  bat 
would  that  satisfy  the  unsuccessful  competitor  for 
an  acre  of  potatoe-ground  ? — no ;  you  tell  the 
people,  your  turn  is  now  come,  your  triumph  ia 


*  The  third  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commisaioneps  re- 
tunwHi  58.'i.000  able-bodied  men,  having  1,800.000  jwrron* 
(Icpt.-ti(Iing  on  thoin,  as  out  of  work,  and  conaequently  in  s 
stato  of  doBtitutioii,  for  ^0  weeks  in  the  yc«r. 
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complete,  rejoice  and  make  merry,  the  milienium 
is  arrived,  you  have  sorrowed  and  shall  be  com- 
forted, you  have  hungered  and  shall  be  fiUed,  you 
have  suffered  iu  cold  and  nakedness,  you  shall  be 
warmed  and  dad.  But,  they  will  ask,  how  is  all 
this  to  be  accomplished  :  And  you  must  answer 
them ;  all  power  is  now  yours,  and  you  must  use 
it.  Then  must  they  effect  by  law  what  they  have 
bitherto  been  forbidden  to  do  by  violence.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  pobtical  economists  to  show  how 
every  man  is  entitled  to  his  living ;  how,  if  there 
be  no  employment,  he  must  gain  his  sustenance 
from  the  land.  Then  comes  the  partition  law  j 
when  the  laud  has  been  adjudicated  to  him,  then 
comes  the  question  of  rent,  for  rack-rents  are  no 
longer  the  order  of  the  day ;  they  could  not, 
should  not  be.  But  that  no  wrong  may  be  done, 
and  all  effected  by  due  process  of  law,  a  statute 
for  a  standard  rent  is  demanded,  and  of  course 
voted.*  All  this  must  be,  if  the  poor  are  to  be 
relieved  by  repeal.  For  as  Ireland  is  an  exporting 
country  to  a  large,  to  an  immense  amount,  a  free 
trade  in  provisions  will  then  afford  her  no  resource. 
For  the  protection  of  her  home  manufactures,  she 
is  to  exclude  the  foreign ;  whence,  if  it  were  only 


*  Tho  reader  will  remember  that  ono  of  Wat  Tyler's 
tIcriinDds  v/oM  a  ittaiidnrd  rent,  and  thnt  one  of  his  confe- 
(litratojt,  John  IkJl,  proached  from  his  well-known  text  to 
t)io  samo  offoct. 
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as  a  point  of  honour^  or  on  the  principles  of  red' 
procity,  a  law  of  retaliation  mnst  be  .expected. 
Her  commerce  with  England  cnt  off,  she  is  at  firalt 
at  once.*  In  England,  she  enjoyed  a  sure,  cer- 
tain, regular,  and  profitable  market;  her  linen, 
her  com,  her  cattle,  her  butter,  her  egg^  even 
her  very  vegetables,  found  a  ready  sale  in  every 
seaport.  All  were  readily  taken  off  her  hands, 
and  usually  at  a  high  price.  But  all  that  Bog- 
land  has  been  accustomed  to  take  firom  Irdand, 
she  can  procure,  if  need  be,  with  as  mnch 
ease,  and  perhaps  upon  more  advantageous  terms, 
elsewhere.    Indeed,  she  must  be  conqpdled  to  do 

^  ^' In  the  preaent  state  of  tl^ngs.  when  the  steam-powci^ 
places  Manchester  almost  as  near  to  the  interior  of  Ireland 
as  Dublin,  and  to  the  southern  and  soath-westem  eactn- 
mities  nearer  than  Belfast,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  ezefaidiiig 
English  manofactores  from  Ireland.  Any  ndes  attempted 
to  be  laid  down  for  any  sach  purpose,  would  be  so  easQy 
evaded,  and  there  would  be  so  many  temptaticMia  to  eva- 
sion upon  the  part  of  the  wholesale  as  well  as  the  retail 
shopkeepers,  that  it  would  be  to  expose  capital  to  great 
losses  and  eventual  ruin,  to  enter  at  this  moment  npoo 
now  uianfacturing  experiments  in  Ireland — at  least  to  any 
iHinsidorablo  oxtontr — DubliH  Review. 

Tlumo  remarks  apply  equally  well  to  Ireland  in  a  state 
t)f  so|uinition:  for  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  her  to 
kiH'p  lip  a  pn>vontivo  senico  sufficient  to  hinder  smuggling 
\\\  \\\\\  oxtout.  It  tkvms  much  wiser  and  more  natural  to 
vinplov  litT  oApital  in  asnriouhure,  for  which  she  is  emi- 
u«mUIv  «)imlifi(Hl«  than  to  nttompt  an  inefiectual  competi- 
(lon  with  Mntflauil  in  matters  in  which  the  latter  has 
alroriilx  oUtiuuo\(  m^  iHMuploto  an  ascendancy. 
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so  in  her  own  defence;  for,  if  her  barter  trade 
with  Ireland  is  at  an  end,  she  must  endeavour  to 
iudemniiy  herself  elsewhere,  and  to  seek  an  outlet 
for  the  manufactures  which  Ireland  used  to  take, 
but  will  take  no  longer,  and  which  she  must  strive 
to  exchange  for  the  food  which  others  can  supply, 
and  which  she  requires. 

If  we  are  to  revert  to  the  state  of  things  before 
the  union,  all  this  must  needs  be.  But  let  any 
one  mn  over  the  commercial  history  of  Ireland, 
even  since  the  Revolution,  and  say  whether  it  were 
possible  for  the  united  parliament  to  pass  any 
one  of  those  restrictive  statutes,  so  disastrous  to 
Irish  manufacture,  which  were  enacted  previous 
to  that  measure,  and  adopted  even  by  her  own 
domestic  legislature  ;  not,  as  is  so  falsely  asserted, 
with  a  view  of  ruining  Ireland,  but  from  the  mere 
selfish  policy  of  protecting  the  home  manufac- 
turers,— "  the  settled  staple  trade  of  England" 
more  especially,  as  the  woollen  trade  was  then 
called  r  Would  it  be  possible,  in  an  vnited  par- 
liament, to  proclaim  the  exportation  from  Ireland 
of  black  cattle  and  sheep — '*  a  common  nuisance," 
and  prohibit  the  same  perpetually  ?  Could  any 
British  sovereign  wow  give  that  memorable  answer 
of  William  the  Third  to  an  address  which  prayed 
for  protection  to  the  staple  trade  of  England : 
"  (Jentlemen,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  dis- 
courage the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  but  I 
will  encourage  the  linen," — that,   as  the   Lords 
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Justices,  in  1098.  expressed  it,  being  "consistent 
with  the  trade  of  England  "? 

Bat  Ireland  separated  from  England, — where  is 
she  to  tarn  ?  If  perchance  she  might  send  her 
corn  to  France,  what  would  she  obtain  in  ex- 
change ?  why,  not  half  what  she  does  from  Bug- 
land,  if  she  were  paid  in  money,  and  still  less  if 
she  were  paid  in  wines  and  silk,  which  few  would 
have  the  means  of  purchasing  at  home.  Let  as 
coneume  our  own  produce  amongst  our  own  peo- 
ple, say  they  ;  they  are  hungry  and  want  to  eat. 
True,  but  you  raust  give  it  them ;  for  how  can  a 
man  buy  without  money,  and  how  can  he  eani 
money  without  employment  ?  And  if  with  the 
Hiire  and  ready  market,  and  high  prices,  and  quick 
return,  wliich  she  enjoys  now  for  every  portion  of 
her  produce,  the  landlord  will  not,  or  cannot  aflFord 
h)  i-mploy  the  redundant  population  around  him, 
how  will  it  be  when  she  is  thrown  upon  her  own 
riwnirces,  and  the  whole  of  her  surplus  produce 
riMniilno  in  tiic  hands  of  the  growers  ?  The  ab- 
M'utiieo.  they  say,  will  come  and  consume  it !  Bot 
tf  (l»»  ftbncMitt'e  does  return,  those  who  had  fol- 
lowi'd  htm  to  Kngland,  and  had  there  found 
rtiiployiui-nl  through  him,  which  they  could  not 
(iblnlii  at  homo,  will  return  with  him.  The  ab' 
Hi'iiiiHt  will  rniito  and  s)>end  his  income  at  homo, 
niid  wi'  uliall  imv'iiHT  I  but  what  income  will  re- 
MihIii  til  liim  f  ^^»'  l(uow  how  small  a  surplus  of 
HHV  i'iunittt)dl<Y. — f')i|MH'iHny  of  a  commodity  which 
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is  of  a  perishable  quality  and  cannot  be  kept  long, 
and  which  where  the  ordinary  process  of  nature 
is  not  checked  must  go  ou  multiplying  by  re-pro- 
duction,— we  know  how  small  a  surplus  will  create 
a  glut  and  how  a  glut  depresses  the  price.  Isolate 
Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this,  from 
being  an  occasional  accidental  occurrence,  will 
come  to  be  her  ordinary  condition  ;  for  she  cannot 
now  possibly  cons(ime  her  own  produce.  Where 
then  is  the  income  of  the  Irish  proprietor  ?  Left 
to  her  natural  state,  she  cannot  expect  even 
such  prices  as  those  comitries  from  whence  we 
draw  much  of  our  present  supply  ;  and  for  the  very 
reason,  that  we  do  draw  our  supplies  from  them, 
and  shall  cease  to  do  so  from  her.  Those  prices, 
when  not  excited  by  adventitious  circumstances, 
do  not  average  more  than  half  ours ;  take,  then, 
the  income  of  Ireland  at  twenty  or  twenty-five 
milIions,aDd  you  reduce  it  to  ten  or  twelve.  Off  goes 
the  interest  of  her  debt ;  off  goes  the  interest  of 
her  mortgages :  no  bargain  can  stand ;  there  is  a 
general  smash,  anatioual  bankruptcy.  This  is  the 
natural,  necessary  consequence.  We  all  know 
how  Ireland  is  mortgaged,  and  mortgaged  chiefly 
with  English  capital.  What  chance  has  the  mort- 
gagee for  his  interest,  when  the  estate  is  perhaps 
burdened  to  two-thirds  of  its  value,  and  the  In- 
come falls  one  half  ?  To  sell  is  impossible,  as  all 
confidence  is  gone,  and  you  have  no  security  to 
be  purchaser.    The  estate  passes  hideed  into 


otlier  hands, — into  those  of  tlie  mortgagee, — and 
yon  have  one  Irish  landlord  the  less,  and  one 
absentee  proprietor  the  more  ;  nnless  indeed  yon 
enact  another  revohitionary  law,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bill  of  indemnity  to  the  possessor,  and  cancel  all 
his  engagements,  and  restore  him  to  an  unencum- 
bered property.  The  English  absentee,  who  gene- 
rally ranks  with  the  best  class  of  Irish  landlords, 
comes  in  also  for  his  share  of  the  loss,  and  tbe  Irish 
poor  for  their  share  of  suffering;  for  the  English 
absentee  has  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Ireland 
for  his  income,  and  to  expend  a  portion  of  it  at 
least  for  the  bene6t  of  that  country  whence  he 
receives  it. 

Thus  without  a  market  for  their  commodities, 
and  without  money  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor,  they  must  necessarily  give  them  land  whence 
to  draw  their  subsistence  iu  kind, — and  good 
land  too ;  for  they  cannot  locate  them  on  an 
uncultivated  bog,  which  will  produce  nothing 
until  it  is  drained,  tilled,  and  manured,  at  a  much 
greater  expense  than  they  can  possiby  afford,  with- 
out other  resources  to  maintain  them  in  the  in- 
terval. To  bring  any  great  quantity  of  bog  land 
into  culture,  it  must  be  undertaken  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  with  a  great  outlay,  which  a  bankrupt 
goveniment  is  not  so  likely  to  provide.  The  closii^ 
too  of  the  usual  oittlets  for  her  commerce,  the 
necessary  check  upon  lier  navigation,  the  diminu- 
tion of  all  her  public  establishments,  the  disband- 
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ing  of  her  army  (for  of  course  the  rule  of  the  bay- 
onet will  be  dispensed  with),  will  all  conspire  to 
add  to  the  number  of  her  redundant  popalation, 
and  to  create  fresh  claimants  upon  the  land.  The 
state  would  not  even  enjoy  the  resources  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  the  sale  of  abbey  lands  and 
Church  endowments,  (and  which,  singular  enough, 
have  never  yet  been  found  to  enrich  any  country 
which  has  fallen  upon  that  expedient  for  restoring 
its  credit  and  repairing  its  dilapidated  resources;) 
while  the  property  of  the  Established  Church, 
when  appropriated  to  education  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sick  (for  that  it  seems  is  the  destiny 
which  awaits  it),  will,  in  the  transfer,  bring  its 
proportionate  degree  of  misery  and  destitution, 
by  sending  adrift  a  great  portion  of  those  now 
dependent  on  it.  That  property,  therefore,  being 
otherwise  disposed  of,  is  not  available  for  partition 
ground  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  so  that  you  have 
in  reality  no  alternative  but  to  billet  them  on  the 
cultivated  estates  of  the  gentry  and  nobility.  I  had 
almo^  forgotten  indeed  that  such  a  class  existed 
in  Ireland,  for  when  universal  suflFrage  shall  have 
thrown  the  whole  legislative  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  the  former  are  no  longer  worth  taking 
into  the  calculation.  Whether  that  really  woidd be 
the  result  or  not,  as  far  as  the  argument  is  con- 
cerned, it  matters  not ;  for  if  it  is  not  expected  to 
be  80,  if  the  House  of  Lords  h  still  to  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  popular  representation,  there  is 


no  cause  for  die  Aan^  nor  anj  nse  in  inTestaig 
die  people  widi  die  prhileee  of  keeping  diemsdves. 
That,  nnder  die  drcimistanoes,  diey  wmst  he^ 
diemselTes  or  stane,  I  am  dioroQ^ity  conTinoed. 
hock  at  the  actnal  condition  ai  England  in  ha 
nianii£u:tniing  distrids ;  her  immense  capabilities^ 
ber  capital,  her  skill,  her  indostr^,  her  ca^dit,  her 
prodigions,  nay,  gigantic  means  of  prodoc^ion, — 
yet  because  ber  market  is  insnflKcimt,  her  capital  is 
lying  waste,  ber  artizans  are  starring,  her  stress 
are  tenantless,  ber  store-booses  piled  to  the  very 
ceilings  with  the  rich  and  varied  productions  of 
her  looms !  The  staple  mannfiu^tore  of  Ireland  is 
linen,  of  which  England  takes  above  fifty  milliims 
of  yards  annually ; — her  staple  produce  is  grain,  erf 
which  England  consumes  three  millions  of  quar- 
ters, besides  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  butter,  ^gs,  &c. 
all  of  which  come  over,  as  we  have  seen,  in  sndi 
quantities  as  materially  to  affect  our  own  markets ; 
— let  those  markets  then  be  closed  against  them, 
and  this  enormous  produce  thrown  upon  her  own 
hands,  with  no  customer  but  her  own  people, — 
to  what  condition  is  she  reduced  ?  *     It  severs  all 


•  If  thoy  answer  to  this,  "  Oh !  wo  shall  first  settle  all 
that  by  treaty — it  will  form  one  item  in  tho  compact  by 
which  wn  gnaranteo  our  independence — ^the  principles  of 
frao  irfuln  nuiHt  be  carried  out."  If  so,  they  forfeit  their 
in(h)p('ndrne(?  Ix-fore  they  atta-in  it,  for  they  bind  them- 
m'\\m  to  a  state  of  things  which  they  now  declare  to  be 
inipolitio  and  unjust;  and  one  of  the  great  objects  for 
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her  ties,  robs  her  of  her  commerce,  undermines 
her  fiuauces,  condemns  the  proprietors  of  her  soil 
to  hopeless  poverty,  cuts  her  off  from  the  society 
of  the  world,  blots  her  out  as  a  nation,  and  all  but 
reduces  her  to  the  natural  condition  of  man  !  This 
is  no  fancied  picture,  for  there  are  now  it  ^eems 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  paupers  in  Ireland  :  can 
you  then  disfranchise  half  a  million  able-bodied 
men,  bar  them  out  from  the  pale  of  the  constitu- 
tion, because  you  will  not  provide  them  with  a 
resting  place  to  qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of 
their  new-bom  rights  •  The  thing  is  impossible. 
The  pauper  population  of  Ireland  must  go  on  in- 
creasing ;  this  is  its  natural  tendency,  you  cantiot 
check  it.  They  ask  for  repeal  that  the  poor  may 
be  cared  for.  Will  they  think  themselves  cared 
for  if  imprisoned  in  a  workhouse,  upon  workhouse 
diet  ?  or,  if  they  did,  can  you  lodge  and  feed  them 
in  such  multitudes,  earning  little  or  nothing  to- 
wards their  own  support  i  No,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  locate  them  on  the  land,^the  cultivated 
land :  you  must  not  only  billet  them  upon  the 
land,  but  you  must  build  them  houses  to  dwell  in. 
All  this  you  must  do,  or  you  will  soon  have  Ire- 
land iu  the  condition  in  which  the  parish  of 
Cfaolesbury  in  Berkshire  was  a  few  years  ago. 


tthich  ihoy  profi'M  toecfk  that  independence — ^thoencour- 
a^etnent  of  home  tnunnf&vturc  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
— it  (U-feated  iu  the  very  ai:t  of  accDQ)[)lishin|;  it. 
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when  the  "  landlords  frave  up  their  rents,  the  far- 
mers their  tenancies,  and  the  clergyman  his  glebe 
and  his  tithes!!!"  all  however  proving  ineffica- 
cious for  tlie  relief  of  the  growing  number  of  pau- 
pers, so  that  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  called 
upon  to  bring  in  their  quota  to  the  common  stock, 
and  to  supply  the  demands  which  the  whole  parish 
of  Cholesbury  was  unable  to  satisfy.  Such  is  the 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  Ireland,  under  the  happy 
auspices  of  repeal  and  universal  sufiirage !  And 
when  we  add  to  this,  internal  dissension,  the 
rights  of  property  overthrown,  all  present  interests 
scattered  to  the  winds,  neither  respect  for  the  past, 
nor  security  for  the  future,  the  lever  of  revolution 
forcing  and  displacing  all  things, — we  complete 
the  picture  which  the  slightest  reflection  cannot 
fnil  to  present  to  oiu-  imaginations.  All  these  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  familiar  caoses,  and  it 
neither  requires  the  political  philosopher  to  foretdl 
her  ruin  as  a  state,  nor  the  political  economist  to 
warn  her  of  her  social  degradation  as  a  people. 
For  how  can  it  be  otherwise  r 

In  her  present  condition,  and  in  the  artificial 
state  at  which  the  world  is  now  arrived,  Ireland 
reiMwcs  entirely  {a  better  system  of  govermnent 
nnist  assist  and  develope  it  I  will  allow),  npon  her 
commcrre  for  her  prosperity,— while  that  com- 
merce depends  upon  her  ricinitv  to,  and  her  con- 
nexion with  KngUad.*     Let  he^  reject  the  advan- 

"  "  Wtiati-wr  tM^r  l»  U>«  naiou  vt  an 
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tages  which  nature  has  given  her  eveo  with  a  pro- 
fuse hand,  derange  all  her  actual  relations,  assert 
her  independence,  and  form  herself  into  a  republic 
of  small  farmers  without  any  market  for  her  pro- 
duce,— and  if  she  acts  up  to  her  present  intentions 
and  professions,  this  must  be  so, — from  that  mo- 
ment she  places  herself  in  the  position  of  a  new 
country,  and  descends  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
She  returns  to  the  first  rudiments  of  political  sci- 
ence ;  all  her  elements  are  new,  and  she  must 
therefore  attempt  a  government  upon  new  princi- 
ples ;  she  has  everything  to  learn,  because  she  has 
everything  to  change. 

What  prospect  is  there  of  any  unity  of  action, 
and  agreement  in  purpose,  under  such  contingen- 
cies? All  are  be^Yilde^ed  because  they  have  no 
fixed  principles  to  guide  them  ;  everybody  must  be 
busy  about  everything ;  conflicting  interests  and 
conflicting  opinions  will  arise  ;  the  novelty  of  her 
position  will  ba£Qe  all  precedents ;   newly  acquired 


lovers  of  country,  it  ia  one  of  the  sonndcst  and  most  incon- 
teitible  tmuuniB  of  political  science,  that  there  are  some 
countries  nboee  fortunes  must  ever  bo  obedient  to  Uie 
destinies  of  others.  The  principle,  nhicb  experience  has 
eonflnned  in  the  example  of  other  countries,  seems  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  condition  of  Ireland.  To  the 
HtrongUi  and  abundance  of  her  natural  resources  I  feet 
proud  in  bearing  ample  testimony ;  but  as  these  must  be 
efithnated  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  countries,  it  must 
be  confe8Be<i  that  she  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  be  an 
appendage  of  the  Englieh  nation." — lU'-nphihjf. 


rights  will  yield  neither  to  authority,  nor  dictation; 
a  sturdy  obstinacy  may  seize  upou  those  who  were 
wont  to  be  as  docile  as  lambs  ;  past  promises  will 
create  high  pretensions,  and  disappointment  excite 
to  bitter  exasperation ;  *'  till  confusion  worse  con- 
founded "  will  rule  the  day.  The  vain  attempt  to 
regenerate  a  people,  in  opposition  to  the  moral, 
natural,  and  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  will  at 
length  be  apparent,  and  a  renunciation  of  all 
power,  as  the  only  refuge  for  peace  and  order,  into 
the  hands  of  some  successful  demagogue,  most  be 
the  necessary  consequence,  who  (after  a  short 
and  abortive  attempt  at  governing  still  in  spite  of 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  experience),  will  be 
compelled  to  return  her  once  more,  though  most 
sadly,  sick,  and  languishing,  to  her  only  true  and 
secure  position,  that  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  her:  for  "we  know  that  it  is  (sometimes) 
the  dispensation  of  Providence,  that  one  kingdom 
should  be  swayed  by  the  wisdom  and  subject  to 
the  authority  of  another."* 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  how  futile  and 
delusive,  nay,  how  inconsistent,  absurd,  and  wild, 
are  the  expectations  of  relieving  the  distresses  of 
Ireland  under  the  united  dominion  of  Democracy 
and  Repeal — even  taken  in  a  more  favourable  point 
of  view  than  I  shall  have  occasion  to  argue  later 
— I  am  sure  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  ino- 
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ments  while  I  euumerate  the  remedies  which  have 
heen  so  often  and  so  strongly  recommended  by 
those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  those  dis- 
tresses, and  most  sincerely  desirous  of  relieving 
them,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  if  undertaken  by 
the  government  with  sufficient  vigour  and  effi- 
ciency, will  produce  results  through  which  alone 
civilization,  happiness,  and  prosperity  can  make 
progress,  and  the  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  be 
consolidated. 

Employ,  instruct,  and  civilize,  are  em- 
phatic words;  and  never  were  they  so  aptly  applied 
as  to  this  very  question. 

The  most  immediate  and  most  obvious  evil  of 
Ireland  is  a  redundant  population, — that  is,  redun- 
dant as  compared  with  her  means  of  employment. 
The  whole  of  her  present  distress  is  attributable  to 
this: — the  competition  for  land,  the  exactions  of 
landlords,  the  crimes  and  poverty  of  the  people. 

The  wants  and  capabilities  of  Ireland  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  illustration  or  any  detail, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  one-fourth  of  her  whole  sur- 
face is  stiU  a  desert  waste,  though  equally  capable 
of  cultivation  as  the  rest, — that  the  remaining 
three-fourths  are  estimated  to  produce  oiUy  one- 
third  of  what  they  ought  to  do  under  an  improved 
system  of  culture, — that  she  is  lamentably  deficient 
in  those  means  of  improvement  and  civilization  en- 
joyed by  England,  such  as  railroads,  ordinary  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  &c.,  and  yet  that  no  country  in  the 
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world  possesses  greater  facilities  for  them  all. 
Here  is  a  field  not  only  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  all  her  present  redundant  popuIatioD,  bat 
for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  their  chil- 
dren's children,  by  which  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  security  of  the  empire  may  be  established,  and 
an  immense  accession  of  strength  and  prosperity 
be  acquired. 

Rents,  it  is  true,  must  fall,  but  not  because  the 
state  refuses  its  accustomed  protection  to  agricul- 
ture, but  because  the  deserts  of  Ireland  being 
colonized  ^vith  Irish,  the  competition  for  land  will 
cease,  and  the  cultivator  be  enabled  to  insist  upon 
a  just  and  fair  remuneration, — while  the  discon- 
tent, misery,  and  crime  generated  by  poverty  and 
idleness  will  disappear  with  it.  But  while  these 
results  are  certain,  it  is  equally  clear  that  without 
the  prompt,  efficient,  and  energetic  assistance  of 
government,  nothing  can  he  accomplished,  but  with 
it  alt  things : — and  yet  it  calls  for  no  sacrifice,  for 
even  the  first  outlay  is  sure  of  meeting  with  a 
speedy  return  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  Eng- 
land will  furnish  a  ready  market  for  almost  any 
amount  of  agricultural  produce,  while  the  increased 
prosperity  of  Ireland  will  give  a  stimulus  not  only 
to  her  own,  but  to  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
England,  and  the  revenues  of  both  countries  will 
be  augmented. 

As  it  is  too  generally  supposed  that  Ireland  is 
ooly  a  burden  upon  the  finances  of  England,  oud 
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that  every  outlay  of  the  public  money  upon  that 
country  is  a  dead  loss,  or  at  least  a  draw  upon 
our  own  resources,  it  may  be  well  to  disprove  this 
very  erroneous  impression,  and  to  show  what 
claims  Ireland  can  make  good  even  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 


I 


*  The  vsriations  in  ttio  revenue  of  Ireland  constitute  one 
of  those  enigniaxi,  upon  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  majority  of 
politicians  and  political  economists  has  long  been  exorcised 
vitkout  any  satisfactory  elucidation.  The  gross  receipts,  in 
1H16,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  near  eight  millions. 
The  gross  receipts  since  1833  (for  I  have  not  the  interme- 
diate tabl<;8  by  me),  may  be  fairly  estimated  (including 
duties  levied  in  England,  and  not  carried  to  the  account  of 
Ireland,  such  as  duties  upon  tea)  at  about  five  millions, — 
without  of  course  allowing  for  the  present  defalcation 
nnder  Father  Mathew's  regime  ; — since  1816,  taxes,  even 
scoording  to  Mr.  O'C'onnell,  have  been  remitted  to  the 
amount  nf  £1,200,000,  but  which,  I  think,  may  readily  bo 
passed  at  one  million  and  a  half ;  make  a  farther  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  for  tlie  increased  value  of  money  since 
18If),  and  1  sec  no  niysterj'  in  the  matter,  nor  any  reason 
whatever  to  attribute  the  reduction  to  a  decline  in  tlie 
proiq>erity  of  Ireland  since  that  period.  In  1800,  the 
<7roM  receipts  were  J?4',.38r,096,  including  many  irar  taxes. 
Supposing  the  value  of  money  to  be  the  some  now  as  then, 
there  will  be  no  allowance  to  be  made  either  way  on  that 
score :  but  the  lowest  estimate  for  the  war  taxes  must  be 
above  a  million,  for  the  revenue,  in  1798,  was  only 
£3,283,519,  and  she  had  already  war  taxes;  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  respective  periods,  therefore,  may  be  justly 
stated  at  three  millions  for  the  one,  and  five  for  the  other. 
Certainly  the  ditference  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  still 
H  shows  an  increase  fully  corresponding  to  her  incroaae 
in  population  ;  proving  also  flint  the  revenue  now  levied 
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Putting  it  in  the  most  disadvantageous  manner 
to  Ireland,  and  the  fairest  manner  to  England,  it 


upon  her  does  not  bear  heavier  than  it  did  at  that  period. 
If  revenue  only  were  a  criterion  of  prosperity,  then  had 
she  nearly  doubled  her  means  between  1800  and  1816; 
the  sums  levied  upon  her  being — for  J  800,  £4,337,096; 
and  for  1816,  £7,950,188,  whereas  the  great  increase  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  war  prices.  It  also 
shows  that  the  alleviation  from  taxation  has  been  full  as 
great  in  Ireland,  since  that  period,  as  in  England  (greater 
in  nominal  amount),  the  reduction  in  England  being  less 
than  one  third,  and  that  in  Ireland  rather  more. 

Not  having  access  to  a  regular  or  authentic  series  of 
tables,  I  have  taken  these  figures  from  an  article  in  the 
Dublin  Beview  for  July  1836 ;  but  on  reference  to  Col- 
quhoun,  I  find  that  he  gives  the  gross  revenue  of  Ireland 
at  the  union,  at  only  £2,684,261  ;  and  in  1813,  the  next 
revenue  in  British  currency,  at  £4,822,264,  13s.  ll^d.^ 
without  either  the  land  taxes,  assessed  taxes,  or  property 
tax  being  extended  to  that  countrj*.  They  bear,  however, 
about  the  same  relative  proportion  to  each  other.  Yet,  if 
it  be  true,  that  in  1813,  \Wth  one  and  a  half  million  of 
war  taxes,  and  an  extremelv  depreciated  currency,  Ireland 
only  yielded  about  =£^4,800,000  nett,  or  £5,705,030  gross, 
her  resources  must  nearly  have  doubled  since  that  period. 
I  believe  the  estimate  for  war  taxes  to  be  verv  much  too 
low,  for  it  appears  that  the  taxes  laid  on  between  1804 
and  1815  were  nloHe.  in  the  calculations  of  the  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer,  expected  and  intended  to  yield  no  less 
a  sum  than  £4,629,000  annuallv. 

It  has  l>een  attempted  to  be  shown,  notwithstanding 
the  lanre  sums  of  money  spent  at  times  on  public  works 
in  Ireland,  amouutiiii:  to  several  millions,  that  Engkind 
still  hv^Kls  a  lar^»  kUanee  due  to  Ireland  frvm  reraittAnoes 
uuide  to  the  Eu^rlish  exchequer  as  her  surplus  revenue. 
Th.>  -round   upon  \\hi.»h  this  statement    is  put  forth  is. 
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will  stand  thus.  The  debt  of  England  has  doubled 
itself  since  the  Union ;  the  debt  of  Ireland  oaght 
therefore  to  be  assumed  to  have  done  the  same.* 


I 


that  Ireland  had  no  interest  in  the  war  carried  on  between 
France  and  England,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have 
been  considered  liable  to  any  portion  of  the  debt,  or  other 
extraordinary  expenses  contracted  on  that  account.  But 
this  is  80  futilo  an  argument,  that  it  muet  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  it;  as  if  the  French 
rorolutionary  war  did  not  cijually  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  every  portion  of  the  empire.  It  would  have  been 
quite  as  juat  on  the  part  of  England  to  liave  insistod  on 
the  fulfilment  of  her  contract  with  Ireland  at  the  union, 
*'  for  an  expenditure  which  she  could  not  meet," — that  is, 
to  contribute  one  million  to  ever}'  seven  and  a  half  raised 
in  England,  whereas  her  resources  did  not  fairly  enable 
her  to  do  more  than  supply  one  for  every  ten.  Neither 
did  England  attempt  to  carry  the  property  tax  to  Ireland 
for  this  purpose,  but  cancelled  the  whole  bargain.  Surely 
then,  Ireland,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  and 
repre8ent«d  in  the  legislature,  could  not  claim  exemption 
Jrom  a  share  of  the  extraordinary  burdens  occasioned  by 
the  war.  Still,  1  trust,  it  may  appear  that  of  late  years 
aome  arrears  are  duo  to  her.  If  there  be,  it  ie  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  a  large  and  efficient  outlay ;  if  not,  it 
,  certainly  should  form  no  ground  for  any  restrictive  appli- 
cation of  those  means  which  may  be  uecessarj-,  not  only  to 
relieve  her  from  immediate  pressure,  but  also  to  insure  her 
permanent  improvement,  and  in  which  we  have  an  equal 
interest  with  herself. 

*  In  that  same  speech  at  Highbury,  Mr,  O'Connell  is 
reported  to  have  said,  speaking  of  repeal : — "  Respect  it 
M  a  compact  I  I  abhor  it  as  the  blackest  of  crimes  (loud 
ch^en).  1  will  give  you  one  specimen  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract.     John  Dull  owed  a  largo  eimi  of  mom-y,  for 
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She  then  paid  one  million  annually  in  interest  on 
her  debt ;  she  ought  now  to  pay  two.    The  total 

he  was  fond  of  the  tories,  and  as  long  as  he  was  so  he 
would  owe  money.     He  owed  £446,000,000,  while  Ireland 
owed  £20,000.000.     What  was  the  bargain  Gastlereagh 
and  Pitt  made  ?     They  did  this  :  they  took  from  Ireland 
half  of  her  debt,  and  put  it  upon  England,  and  they  placed 
half  the  debt  of  England  upon  Ireland  (cries  of  *  shame**). 
This  was  an  iniquity  so  monstrous  as  almost  to  become 
ridiculous.     And  this  is  the  union  which  I  am  not  to 
remedy.     Shall  I  be  told  that  this  is  language  I  ought  to 
conceal  from  the  people  of  England  (loud  cries  of  '  no, 
no ')  ?     Win  or  lose  I  shall  have  truth  (cheers).     Ireland 
is  willing  to  pay  her  own  debt,  but  she  is  not  content  to 
pay  a  shilling  beyond,  and  let  but  these  tories  continue  in 
power,  and  become  involved,  as  they  will  most  assmredly, 
with  foreign  powers,  we  may  have  verified  the  old  saying, 
*  that  man'*s  infirmity  is  (Jod^s  opportunit)',*  and  it  may 
chance  that  the  misfortunes  of  England  will  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  a  subject  of  hope  to  oppressed  Ireland  *"  (cheers). 
But    how    does    the    case    reallv    stand  t      Ireland^'s 
share  of  the  debt  at  the  union  was  £26,0iX),000,    and 
Great  Britain's  £420,000,000 ;    one   demanding   an    an- 
nual separate  pa\Tnent  of  £l,000,0(X),  and  the  other  of 
£16,000,000.     And  these  relative  proportions  may  fairiy 
be  said  to  be  maintained  to  the  present  day.     If  the  debt 
of  one  has  doubled,  surely  the  other  may  be  presumed  to 
have  done  the  same.     The  revenue  of  the  United  Kine- 
dom,  for  the  vear  ending  October   1841,  was,  in   round 
numbers,   iM5,000,000  ;  deduct  four  for  Ireland   (which 
is  more  than  it  will  noir  realize,  owing  to  the  happily  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  Father Mathew),ana  we  have  i^41 ,000,000. 
The  interest  of  the  w hole  debt  was  thirty-three  and  a  half 
millions;  deduct  two  for  Inland,  and  we  shall  have  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  millions  reraainiii-  as  the  s^jit  sAar'^  of  Eng- 
hm.L  while  the  n-nKiinin^  two  i-ii!ions  of  Irish  revenue  are 
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expenses  of  the  army,  constabulary  force,  vice- 
regal court,  and  all  the  other  public  establishments 
are  estimated  considerably  under  two  millions  ; — 
her  revenue  may  be  fairly  stated  at  four  miUious 
and  a  half.  For  many  years  she  has  actually  pmd 
this  sum  net  into  the  English  exchequer.  Father 
Mathew  has  certainly  knocked  off  the  half  million, 
but  tliat  surely  ought  not  to  be  calculated  against 
her.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  is  an  additional  claim 
upon  our  respect  and  attention  ;  it  proves  at  least 

nearly  abaorbed  id  the  exponsea  of  her  estublishmeDtH, 
exclusive  of  sums  expended  on  public  works.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  asserted  tliut  England  has  thrown  half  ber  debt 
upon  Ireland  f  And  why  were  the  exchequers  oonsoli- 
date<l,  but  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the  responsibility  which 
waa  so  thouglitlessly  imposed  upon  her  by  the  union,  that 
her  taxation  should  be  as  one  to  seven  and  a.  half  in  Eng- 
land ;  whtTijas  she  has  never  yot  been  considered  compe- 
tent to  yield  above  one  to  ti'n ;  and  that  is  precisely  the 
proportion  which  slio  bears  now  in  the  public  burdens. 

If  the  resources  of  Ireland  were  brought  into  full  play, 
under  a  good  government,  she  might  readily  pay  one  in 
eeven,  and  without  feeling  it  more  than  she  does  her 
present  taxation.  Scotland,  with  far  less  than  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  contributes  five  millions  annually 
to  the  public  revenue,  receiving  hardly  any  portion  of  it 
back  in  public  establishments,  and  without  complaining 
that  the  debt  of  England  has  just  been  put  upon  her. 
3^t  Scotland  bos  her  own  Church,  and  this  lias  made  her 
,B  contented  nation.  Whereas  Ireland,  without  land  tax 
or  aosoBsed  luxes,  without  the  excise  upon  poet-horses,  soap, 
and  brieks,  taxed,  in  fine,  only  one-sixth  as  much  as  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  to  her  population,  and  all  her  revenue 
spent  within  her  own  bounds,  is  dissatisfied  and  oppressed  ! 


that  her  present  misery  is  not  of  her  own  seeking', 
and  furnishes  a  guarantee  that  our  kindness  will 
not  be  abused.  We  should  be  better  pleased  to 
lose  the  gains  of  virtue,  than  to  prosper  upon  the 
prodigalities  of  vice.  Half  a  million  of  money  will 
go  a  long  way  in  a  country  where  ordinary  labour 
is  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  about  6d.  a-day.  But 
this  will  not  suffice ;  we  must  pay  up  our  arrears. 
If  not  done  effectually,  it  will  neither  cure  the  evil 
nor  bring  the  return  as  quickly  as  it  should  do.* 

Neither  do  I  see  why  an  annual  le\7  should  not 
be  made  upon  the  land  of  Ireland,  as  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  past  delinquencies  of  her  landlords, 
and  as  a  just  contribution  towards  so  interesting 
and  beneficial  a  national  improvement.  Threepence 
per  acre  on  the  fifteen  millions  of  cultivated  land 
(making  allowances  for  small  lots,  which  would  of 
course  be  exempt,  and  for  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion), ought  to  produce  full  £400,000;  while  a  rate 
on  houses  above  a  certain  valne,  varying  from  6rf. 
to  lOs.,  would  make  up  a  vei7  considerable  sum. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  could,  I  conceive,  be 
objected  to ;  for  there  would  then  remain  no  levies 
for  poor  rates  but  what  were  necessary  for  the  sick, 
aged,  and  infirm :  the  appeals  to  private  charity 
would  nearly  cease :  the  feelings  would  he  spared 


"  See  Appendix  for  boihg  interesting  oxa.mpIes  of  tbc 
happy  outlay  of  capital,   and  the  quick  return  which  it 


the  daily  spectacle  of  woe  with  which  they  are  now 
excited ;  and  the  mind  would  rejoice  in  the  con- 
parative  happiness  of  thousands.* 


•  The  levy  might  be  double  on  the  estates  of  absentee 
proprietors,  though  I  think  it  would  be  manifeBtly  uojust 
to  include  under  tliut  denomination  those  who  had  a 
IttrgtT  acreage  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 

It  has  buen  asserted  that  a  removal  of  the  redundant 
agricultural  poor  of  Ireland  would  but  aggravate  the 
tyranny  of  the  landlonls  over  those  who  remained,  inas- 
b  as  it  would  lesson  the  salutary  fear,  as  it  ia  called, 
by  which  they  are  now  said  to  be  restricted  in  their 
rapacity,     Itut  what  is  the  principal  motive  for  clearing? 

'the  imposfiibility  of  collecting  the  highest  amount  of, 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  even  a  more  moderate  rent 
from  such  numbers,  and  most  of  wliom  are  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  in  a  rtato  of  great  destitu- 
tion, to  seek  their  fortune  or  their  subsistence  where  they 
can  best  find  it.  Remove  the  chief  source  of  this  evil, 
by  diminishing  the  competition  for  land,  and  though  rents 
will  fall,  they  will  be  punctually  paid  ;  the  landlord  will 
be  unable  to  eject  for  arrears,  or  to  have  any  plausible 
pretence  for  his  present  system,  which  is  probably  partly 
oceaaioned  by  the  apprehension  that  the  evil  will  still  be 
increasing  on  him.  We  must  rate  human  nature  low 
indeed,  if.  the  temptatJon  being  removed,  the  crime  should 
•til)  survive.  Besides  which,  a  sufficiency  of  the  salutaiy 
leor  Dwy  still  continue  to  operate. 

It  is  thought,  too,  that  the  clearing  will  be  recommenced 
tmm  religious  bigotrj-.  But  if  Ireland  be  once  tran- 
qoillizod,  as  1  trust  she  will  under  this  new  order  of  things, 
tiw  contest  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  cease,  and 
that  exonito  for  clearing  be  also  removed.  If  we  are  to  ba 
just,  I  fear  we  must  acknowledge  that  too  many  CathoUca 
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These  are  objects  worth  contending  for ;  objects 
which  she  uever  can  accomplish  by  herself;  but 
which,  under  a  just  and  strong  government,  she  is 
sure  of  obtaining.  Then  indeed  the  truth  will  be 
apparent  to  all,  that  the  union  is  necessary  for  the 
real  interests  of  both  countries.  Providence  has 
placed  them  in  the  position  which  they  hold  to  each 
other,  and  no  doubt  with  the  most  beneficent  de- 
signs, but  unhappily,  hitherto  those  designs  have 
been  sufficiently  marred  by  prejudices  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

have,  equally  with  the  Protestants,  taken  advantage  of 
the  "  dreadful  necessity,"  and  cleared  their  estates.  Few 
have  been  dispossessed  from  mere  religious  motives,  more 
from  political,  most  through  interest.  To  take  exceptions 
upon  sucli  grounds  as  these,  is,  I  think,  no  better  than 
eavilling. 

Besides  tins,  schools  of  agriculture  ought  certainly  to 
be  established ;  for,  independently  of  the  increased  pro* 
duction  consequent  on  an  improved  system  of  husbandry, 
it  is  held  by  some  political  economists,  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  soil  is  cultivated,  are  almost 
wholly  capable  of  determining  (he  position  of  a  country 
in  the  scale  of  ciWlization.  With  whatever  allowancea 
this  maxim  ought  to  be  received,  at  any  rate  there  is 
much  of  truth  tn  it,  and  upon  this  account  alone  ought  we 
to  ho  most  anxious  to  take  what  advantage  we  may  from 
it,  to  wipe  out  tlie  stain  which  the  imperfect  state  of 
civilization  in  Ireland,  considered  in  reference  to  some 
sections  of  her  rural  population,  has  so  justly  afhxed  on 
the  character  of  England,  in  the  eyes  of  all  travellers  who 
visit  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  have 
too  truly  described  those  classes  as  the  most  destitute  in 
the  civitiied  world. 
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Notwithstanding  all  our  disappointments,  1  will 
not  despair  of  better  things  for  Ireland.  Certainly 
we  all  thought,  when,  in  the  triumph  of  her  efforts 
in  1829,  she  burst  the  fetters  which  had  bound  her 
in  ignominy  and  injustice  for  so  many  ages,  that 
the  time  of  her  prosperity  was  at  hand, — that  the 
days  of  her  affliction  were  numbered.  We  waited 
in  anxious  expectation  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
would  descend  upon  the  waters,  not  for  the  healing 
of  a  few  sorrowing  suppliants  one  by  one,  but  of 
a  whole  nation,  and  at  once.  But  it  came  not  as 
we  had  expected.  There  was  still  "  a  judgment 
against  her," — there  was  yet  to  be  mourning  upon 
the  laud, — even  blood  must  flow,  and  other  victims 
be  immolated  ere  another  boon  were  granted.  That 
boon  also  came,  and  we  thought  her  joy  complete; 
each  year  passed  over  with  blessings  in  its  train ; 
but  neither  peace  nor  perfect  justice  was  among 
them.  Still  there  seemed  a  crime  to  be  expiated,  and 
a  period  of  affliction  to  be  endured ;  for  even  yet  she 
suffers  in  her  ancient  sorrows,  and  her  troubled 
spirit  is  not  allayed.*     But  the  remedy  is  at  her 


*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  [tretend  to  impute  the 
I  the  miseries  of  Ireland  as  a  just  ptmishment  for  her  own 
{  crimen :  the  ways  of  Ctod  are  in  comprehensible,  and  bis 
coansols  are  unsearehiilile,  and  1  presume  not  to  fathom 
I  them.  However  this  may  bo,  the  greater  sin  must  of 
ae  rest  with  those  who  ■wrongfully  inflict  oven  His 
w  vengooncc.  than  with  those  who  are  the  olijocts  of  it, 
I  bonever  thev  ninv  have  licptived  it.     And  thieobscnation 
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doors,  we  have  only  to  enter  and  apply  it.  If  we 
do  not,  others  must  try  their  skill;  but  the  evil 
spirits  may  come  in  with  them,  and  her  last  condi- 
tion be  worse  than  the  first. 

I  doubt  not  the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  or 
the  sincerity  of  his  views,  but  Mr.  O'Connell  mis- 
takes the  disease  and  mistakes  the  cure.  He  mixes 
poison  with  the  potion  with  which  he  desires  to 
heal.  He  has  an  honest  object,  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  but  he  is  deluded.  He  has  too  long  fixed 
his  mind  upon  one  point  to  see  it  rightly.  Thiuk- 
ing,  talking,  declaiming,  acting  upon  this  one  idea, 
appear  to  have  warped  his  judgment,  and  to  have 
disturbed  his  powers  of  reasoning.  With  him  all 
is  bright  on  one  side,  and  all  gloomy  upon  the 
other.  His  day,  if  but  once  it  dawn,  is  never  to 
be  chequered  with  a  cloud.  Repeal  is  his  land  of 
promise,  while  the  painful  interval  is  passed  in  the 
dreary  wilderness.  Could  he  attain  it,  assuredly  it 
would  not  prove  that  region  of  milk  and  honey 
which  his  fancy  so  fondly  paints  it.  He  had  better 
desist  while  he  can,  for  if  he  persist  to  his  latest 
breath,  he  must  still  be  content  to  die  with  only  a 
distant  view  of  the  term  of  his  desires,  and  without 


applies  with  pecuUur  force  to  Ireland  ;  for  whatt-vcr  guilt 
may  be  her"s,  the  guilt  certaiuly  Ikis  been  doubiD  on  iho 
[lart  of  her  opprcBEors  ; — first,  for  Imving  provoked  tbom 
i-rimes  bj  a  hiirbarous  tjTaniiy,  and  then  for  having 
punished  Uioni  with  a  continuance,  too  oft<.-n  with  aa 
a^'gravation.  of  the  injuaticc. 
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the  satisfaction  of  leaving  any  one  to  succeed  him 
in  the  enterprise. 

Can  he  really  flatter  himself  with  success  ?  The 
mind  of  Ireland  is  evidently  adverse  to  Repeal; 
and  if  the  thousands  who  are  now  deluded  into 
such  idle  dreams  of  its  advantages,  and  such  false 
expectations  of  obtaining  them,  were  as  Tvell  in- 
structed as  the  rest,  they  would  be  equally  adverse 
to  any  such  change.  Let  him  speak  with  what 
confidence  he  will,  must  not  the  cloud  some- 
times cross  the  sunshine  of  his  hopes,  when  he 
looks  around  him  from  his  rostrum  in  the  Corn- 
exchange,  and  sees  neither  the  wealth,  the  talent, 
nor  the  independence  of  the  country,  helping, 
cheering,  urging  him  on  his  course  ?  Let  him 
fancy  as  he  wiU,  that  all  are  dull,  all  are  slavish, 
all  benighted  in  the  ways  of  patriotism,  insensible 
to  the  benefits  and  callous  to  the  enjoyments  of 
liberty,  who  do  not  think  and  act  with  him ; — but 
will  not  the  reflection  sometimes  startle  him,  even 
in  his  most  sanguine  moments,  that  there  may  be 
others  as  honest  as  himself;  as  eager  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Ireland  ;  with  as  keen  a  perception  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  people  ;  as  capable  of  judging 
from  the  past,  and  with  views  as  just  for  the 
iiiture  : — and  that  when  put  into  the  balance,  they 
may  outweigh  him  ?  In  these  days,  opinion  is 
force ;  there  is  a  power  in  the  mind  still  stronger 
than  the  sinews  of  the  arm.  When  the  hour  of 
delusion  is  gone  by,  the  empire  of  reason  will  re- 
turn.   It  is  in  vain  that  he  courts  the  sympathy  of 
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fellow-coantrymeii  in  distant  hndSy  or  Hmt  he 
accepts  it  from  those  with  whom  any  wilfing  fid- 
lowship  would  be  a  disgraoe ;  in  vain  tliat  he  is 
driven,  however  nnconsdonsly,  into  an  nnholy 
league  with  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  of  tmbn- 
lent  spirits,  and  of  scanty  education,  in  every  part 
of  the  empire, — men  whom  he  honestly  repadSmta^ 
but  who  will  not  so  readily  repudiate  him ; — in 
vain  that  he  essays  other  topics  of  popular  dduaion, 
to  gather  his  recruits ; — add  all  these  to  the  thou- 
sands,— ^millions,  if  he  will, — who  are  now  led 
astray  by  an  honest  confidence  in  his  judgment; 
all  will  avail  him  nothing  in  foce  of  the  great  msmi 
force  arrayed  against  him.  He  must  know  foil 
well  that  all  who  side  not  with  him  are  against 
him ; — he  tells  it  us  himself; — ^let  him  survey  the 
host,  its  aspect,  its  equipment,  its  position^ — and 
then  say  whether  the  buoyancy  of  his  hopes  does 
not  sink  before  the  prospect, — whether  the  victory 
be  so  easy  as  he  would  fain  have  us  to  believe. 
Disunion  is  already  in  his  ranks — as  if  to  present 
him  with  a  glimmering  of  what  he  might  expect 
hereafter — for  discord  is  the  very  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion,— in  Limerick,  in  Ulster,  in  his  own  camp. 
He  fears  it  may  increase.  His  constant  exhorta- 
tions to  unanimity,— to  "  bury  every  by-gone 
cause  of  dissension  or  difference  in  a  generous 
oblivion,'* — sufficiently  disclose  that.  He  may 
keep  the  ground  for  a  time,  he  may  harass  and 
annoy,  but  he  will  never  conquer.    No,  he  has  not 
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llie  blessing  of  a  good  cause  with  luin,  as  he  bad 
in  bis  first  great  struggle  ;  yet  his  apparent  confi- 
dence is  as  strong ;  tbe  chances  of  his  failure  nex*er 
check  his  energies.  I  wish  they  might ;  hut  the 
excitement  of  the  senate  has  not  time  to  cool 
before  the  excitement  of  tbe  Repeal  Association 
begins,  and  the  hour  of  calm  reflection  comes  not. 
Habit  too  is  a  second  nature.  The  constant  glow 
of  political  agitation,  carried  to  such  perfection  as 
that  science  now  is  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  has  a  be- 
witchment about  it  that  seems  to  captivate  the 
senses.  Ambition  is  as  blind  as  love;  Napoleon 
won  a  hundred  battles,  and  lived  to  lose  as  many. 
WTiat  we  do  well,  we  do  till  it  is  daring,  and  dar- 
ing brings  tbe  danger.  Even  the  ambition  to  do 
good,  for  which  I  am  wUling  to  give  him  every 
possible  credit,  when  guided  by  zeal,  and  not  by 
discretion,  has  too  often  and  too  signally  failed. 

What  might  not  Mr.  O'Counell  achieve  for  Ire- 
land if  he  would  bnt  moderate  his  views;  if  he 
would  bat  apply  his  great  talents  to  real,  practical 
ameliorations,  ameliorations  which  would  not  clash 
with  long-established  and  deep-rooted  principles. 
It  is  this  attack  npon  the  principle  as  well  as  upon 
the  abuse  that  now  renders  him  inefficient  for  the 
benefits  which  he  desires  to  confer,  which  weakens 
the  sympathy,  and  alienates  from  him  the  good  will 
and  good  opinion  of  all  reflecting  men.* 
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In  times  past  men  fought  for  principles,  merely 
because  they  were  prindples;  whether  good  or 
bad,  they  stopped  not  to  inquire, — perhaps  they 
could  hardly  tell.  But  now  men  fight  for  bad  prin- 
ciples with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  evil,  though 
with  the  fatal  delusion  that  their  nature  may  be 
changed,  and  that  we  shall  at  length  gather  grapes 
from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles.  But  as  the  bad 
tree  will  never  produce  good  fruit,  so  will  these 
principles  be  ever  true  to.  themselves  in  spite  of  us. 
Are  they  not  those  before  which  the  Throne  and 
the  Altar  have  ever  faUen  ?     And  is  it  not  for  this 
that  they  have  found  favour  with  the  Chartists  ? 
And  has  not  that  favour  stamped  them  with  their 
real   character  ?      Does   Mr.  O'Connell    condemn 
ttieir  great,  their  paramount  principle  ?    No, — but 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  triumph.    In  principle 
he  is  associated  with  them.     The  charter  of 
BOTH  IS  GENERAL  SUFFRAGE.     Short  of  this,  no- 
thing is  accomplished ;   that  attained,  all  things 
follow.     But  what  are  these?     Aye,  there's  the 
rub !     There  do  we  enter  the  regions  of  mystery 
and  strife.     All  is  contention,  all  obscurity.     We 
know  not  whither  we  are  carried  ;  they  who  would 


nlt();r,.tli(.r  unmindful  of  Kueh  matters,  but  I  allude  in  these 
rcmarkH  mon*  particularly  to  his  parliamentarj'  career: 
an<l  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  v(.ry  irn.jit  a<lvanta^re,  which  the  founders  of  the 
<'ath<)li<'  Institute  of  (Jroat  liritain  <lorived  from  his  active 
an<l  <M)r(li.il  ro Dpcmtion. 


retreat  can  find  no  outlet ;  forward  they  must  go, 
humed  along  by  the  evil  spirit  they  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  raise,  and  which  now  exerts  uucon- 
troUed  dominion  over  them.  Many  perish  on  the 
way,  but  they  are  heeded  not ;  principle  after 
principle  is  overthrown,  till  nothing  remains  but 
the  coufiision  of  all  things.  Facts  reason  for  them- 
selves, and  history  attests  their  truth.  Revolu- 
tionary France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  republics  of 
South  America,  America  herself,  all  in  their  diflFer- 
ent  degrees,  exemplify  the  worki:gs  of  these  prin- 
ciples— the  wild  supremacy  of  the  people  being  that 
which  governs  the  rest, — when  from  high-sounding, 
philosophic  theories,  those  principles  become  real, 
effective,  practical  realities.  Even  when  attempted 
in  more  remote  periods, — not  trespassing  upon 
classic  story  for  our  illustration,  but  in  the  republics 
of  Italy, — before  the  art  of  printing  had  brought 
a  force  into  play,  whose  powers,  when  directed  to 
mischief,  are  only  to  be  estimated  by  the  evils 
which  now  surround  us,  and  before  the  combined 
ener^  of  numbers  working  upon  one  point  had 
displayed  their  giant  strength, — they  not  only  ever 
failed  in  establishing  a  rational  degree  of  freedom, 
security,  and  happiness,  but  were  ever  fniitfiil  of 
blood,  war.  anarchy,  and  tyranny.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  in  England,  as  we  all  know,  tliey 
ran  to  an  extravagance  only  exceeded  by  one  single 
instance  on  record. 

lu  that  instance  union  and  force  was  the 


watdiironl :  hot  it  was  a  union  of  bad  principles, 
and  force  there  was  none  but  for  mischief.  The 
principles  soon  eihaosted  themsekes  in  their  own 
iniquities ;  the  unsteady  seat  of  their  ephemeral 
power  was  continnaUy  vacillating,  till  tired  of  its 
own  crimes,  of  its  own  impotency,  it  gave  way  to 
a  force  reatiug  on  the  iron  arm  of  a  military  des- 
potism more  tremendous  than  had  been  seen  on 
earth  since  imperial  Rome.  That  despotism,  how- 
ever reigned  for  good  as  well  as  for  evU  ;  it  re- 
established order  and  religion,  which  the  licentious- 
ness of  liberty  had  swept  away,  and  at  least  saved 
the  world  from  the  farther  ravages  of  an  uncon- 
trolled democracy.  Yet  the  wounds  which  those 
principles  bad  inflicted  are  still  bleeding,  nor  is  it 
in  the  power  of  man  to  heal  them. 

That  these  same  principles  are  again  at  work  is 
clear ;  they  Tiot  only  progress,  but  progress  r^idly 
by  means  which  all  mischievous  principles  now  have 
at  their  eommaud, — lecturing,  debating,  organiza- 
tion,— owing  their  success  to  the  materials  which 
they  find  so  ready  for  their  purpose, — the  onbri- 
dled  piissious  of  the  wicked,  and  the  cravings  of 
the  distressed.  And  though  the  agitators  in  Eng- 
land may,  in  respect  to  repeal,  or  even  in  re^>ect 
lo  luiy  one  particular  object,  be  little  better,  to  use 
Mr.  O'Counells  own  expression,  than  so  many 
|HH»pK'  '•  nhnt  up  in  a  band-box"  (I  am  far  froni 
esliimilinR  them  so  low  as  that),  yet  do  thcf 
hII  kiok  furward  to  the  triumph  of  the  repeal  asBo 


ciMion  as  the  dawning  of  their  own  hopes,  as  the 
ultimate  crowning  of  their  own  efforts.  For,  em- 
barked in  a  similar  cause,  though  upon  an  infi- 
nitely smaller  scale, — a  cause  which  inspires  them 
with  as  deep  an  interest  as  though  it  were  the 
most  honoured  and  the  most  conspicuous, — it  is 
Impossible  they  should  regard  that  model-school 
of  agitation  without  strong  and  earnest  sympathy. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  most  manfully,— in  all  sincerity 
1  am  sure, — and  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  best 
days  of  chivalry,  scorns  and  repudiates  the  chart- 
»ts :  but  will  the  chartists  repudiate  him,  if  they 
can  hope  to  benefit  by  his  success  ?  He  may  dis- 
own them  as  he  will,  but  he  cannot  shake  them 
off;  they  will  come  iu  upon  his  heels,  and  push 
him  on  faster  and  farther  than  he  wishes  or  ex- 
pects to  go.  Many  a  popular  chieftain  has  been  a 
l1)lind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  working 
lor  very  difierent  purposes  than  those  which  he 
«tber  contemplated  or  desired.  The  experience 
trough  which  Mr.  O'Connell  has  passed,  and  the 
[eneral  success  which  has  attended  him,  nuring 
B  long,  daring,  and  dangerous  career,  has,  I  fear, 
Aven  him  more  confidence  in  his  powers  than  he 
,  indulge  in  without  presumption.  His  trium- 
ihaiit  agitatiou  for  emancipatiou,  and  then  for  the 
ixtiDction  of  tithes,  have  given  him  an  implicit 
letief  in  his  capacity  for  combination  ;  while  the 
^gnal  success  which  luis  accompanied  his  efforts 
1  keeping  the  peace  on  so  many  trying  occasions, 


and  above  all,  his  victory  over  the  desperate,  ille- 
gal conspiracy  amongst  the  trades'  unions  in  Dub- 
lin, even  at  the  hazard  of  his  popularity,  if  not  of 
his  life,  have  imbued  him  with  a  reliance  upon  his 
own  influence,  which  may  one  day  prove  fetal  to 
.  the  best  interests  of  society.  His  mantle  cannot 
fall  upon  a  successor  worthy  to  follow  in  his 
course,  and  capable  of  filliug  the  difficult  post  to 
which  his  great  talents  and  extraordinary  energies 
have  now  raised  him.  He  can  trace  no  path  for 
those  who  survive  him.  If  he  live  in  the  memo- 
ries and  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  as  do 
doubt  he  will,  his  living  presence  will  be  wanting 
to  guide  those  feelings  to  any  useful  purpose. 
When  Mr.  O'Connetl's  spirit  no  longer  presides 
over  the  multitude,  repressing  every  nascent  at- 
tempt, if  such  there  should  be,  at  dissent,  by  the 
majesty  of  his  oratory,  the  admiration  of  his 
hearers,  and  the  high  command  invested  in  him 
by  universal  accord,  will  not  the  bubble  burst,  and 
the  beauteous  vision  disappear  at  once,' — unless, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  shell  it  scatter  danger  and 
confusion  around  r 

AVhile,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
acknowledging,  we  should  be  most  willing  to  pay 
him  the  tribute  of  praise,  where  praise  is  dae,  we 
cannot  surely  be  justihed  lu  blinding  ourselves  to 
his  defects,  and  in  neglecting  to  guard  against 
tbem.  As  therefore  he  is  upon  all  occasions  the 
spokesman  and  oracle  of  his  associates,  and  fdve* 
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the  tone  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  very 
numerous  followers,  you  must  excuse  a  few  com- 
ments on  another  passag'C  from  the  speech  I  have 
already  quoted,  in  the  hope  of  qualifying  at  least 
the  injurious  impressions  against  England,  which 
SQch  mistaken,  exaggerated,  and  unfounded  de-  . 
nuneiationa  are  calculated  to  produce  in  Ireland. 

"  What  chance,"  says  he,  "  I  ask,  is  there  of 
getting  an  increased  reform  bill  r  Was  there  ever 
such  a  preposterous  thing  as  to  think  of  it  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  tories  are  triumphant 
in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  paltry  skulking 
from  intimidation  of  the  voters  in  the  counties, 
and  the  hideous  venality  of  the  voters  in   the 

boroughs  ?  (hear,  hear.) While  civilized 

and  palmy  England  gives  this  example,  her  landed 
proprietors  have  carried  away  the  bigoted  votes 
of  their  tenantry  by  intimidation,  and  the  towns 
and  open  constituencies  and  boroughs  have  sold 
themselves  for  the  filthy  lucre  of  gain  to  the  same 
party  (hear).  That  England,  that  was  the  pride 
of  democracy,  and  which  derived  from  ancient 
times  and  Catholic  institutions  her  democratic 
spirit  of  freedom,  has  now  fallen  into  the  bands  of  a 
party,  who  have  no  other  feeling  but  the  insolence 
of  aristocracy  and  the  selfishness  of  monopoly — 
(loud  cheers) — monopoly  of  the  worst  and  most 
frightful  kind — monopoly  of  the  poor  man's  food 
— monoiKjly  in  the  children's  bread — monopoly  in 
H    the  wretched  meal  that  the  mother  spreads  out  but 
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scantily  to  her  ofFspnnp;,  while  starvation  and  fa- 
mine are  scowling  on  her  wretched  family,  whose 
meal  is  diminished  and  whose  hunger  is  unsatiated, 
because  the  lordly  aristocrat  must  get  his  tax  out 
of  the  bread  before  it  is  broken  to  her  children. — 
.  (Hear,  hear.)" 

Now,  while  I  leave  the  open  constituencies  and 
boroughs  which  may  have  been  guilty  of  what  Mr. 
O'Connell  accuses  them, — reminding  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  above  half  tliose  boroughs  have 
returned  representatives  opposed  to  that  party,— to 
defend  themselves  as  they  best  can,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking  on  the  very  great  ignorance  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  displays,  touching  the  condition  of 
the  English  tenantry.*     That  they  are  generally 


"  "  In  Ireland,  unlike  every  other  country,  there- 
scarcely  exists  any  eonimunJty  of  interest  Letweon  landlord 
and  ttnant,  though  in  bitter  irony  they  are  called  '  thoir 
honefactors ;'- — aasiircdly  no  other  relation  is  recognized 
between  the  one  and  the  other  than  that  of  buyer  and 
seller,  in  mercantile  language ;  the  proprietor  looks  upoa 
liis  land  as  bo  much  merchandise,  from  which  the  highest 
rate  of  profit  must  be  extracted,  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
the  tenant  is  kept  in  a  state  of  villainage,  like  the  vassal  of 
a  feudal  baron  to  hia  superior.  The  natural  connexion 
subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  never  cemented 
by  that  friendly  intercourse  so  necessary  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view,  and  which  generally  prevails  all 
over  England  and  Scotland — whore  the  landlord  builds 
houses  and  favni-steading  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
cultivator  of  his  land ;  but  in  miserable  Ireland,  he  Gods 
nothing  but  the  ground.  There  is,  in  fact,  just  tho  same 
degree  of  sympathy  between  tho  parties,  ns  if  tho  «ne' 


•willing  to  adopt  the  advice,  and  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  their  landlords,  is  only  a  proof  of  the  good 
understanding  that  subsists  between  them ;  and  of 
all  classes  in  the  community,— from  their  scattered 
and  isolated  position,  their  small  leisure,  and  their 
little  attention  to  public  aifairs, — they  must  require 
such  advice :  but  that  a  single  act  of  intim'ulation 
has  been  exercised  towards  any  one  of  them  during 
the  late  elections,  I  may  I  firmly  believe  unequivo- 
cally and  most  stoutly  deny,  and  defy  Mr.  O'Conuell 
to  prove  the  contrary.  Tbauk  heaven!  iutimida- 
t'ion  is  not  yet  the  order  of  the  day  in  England. 

But  to  proceed.  That  England  owes  the  ground- 
work of  her  liberties  to  Catholic  times  is  but  a  just 
tribute  to  venerable  antiquity ;  but  that  those  were 
proud  days  of  democracy  as  contrasted  with  the 
present,  is,  I  think,  an  assertion  which  I  have 
already  brought  abundant  evidence  to  disprove.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  around  us  to  be  convinced, 
that  the  democratic  elements  of  the  constitudou 
!  uever  half  so  prominent  or  influential  as  at 


!  a  tradesman  and  the  other  bis  cnstomer.  It  is  a 
mwtAkea  notion  to  suppose,  that  whon  an  Englieli  landlord 
runuts  part  uf  his  runt  in  conscrjut-nco  of  a  bad  harvest, 
the  concL-esioii  \e  looked  upon  by  him.  or  accepted  by  bio 
tenant,  u»  an  ai-l  of  charity,  which  it  would  be  deemed  in 
Ireland — the  epontaneons  gift  of  an  individual  of  a  rare 
genua,  liberal  landlonle — for  in  Englund  sucli  deduetiona 
are  so  very  conmioii,  under  particular  exigencies,  that  the 
fanner  regards  them  almost  as  a  matter  of  prescriptive 
fright."— jD-'i/f'n  Hetivw,  Oct.  1S37. 
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present.  But  while  there  is  more  of  democracy  in 
action,  there  is  more  of  tyranny  over  opinion  ;  for 
it  is  ever  a  characteristic  of  the  advocates  of  un- 
bridled Uberty,  that  they  are  the  first  to  enslave 
the  freedom  of  the  mind  ;  unless  you  are  with  them 
you  are  against  them,  and  those  who  are  against 
them  are  denounced  as  the  enemies  of  their  kind 
and  country.  Give  me  a  rational,  well-ordered 
liberty,  which,  instead  of  endangering,  shall  gua- 
rantee the  stabihty  of  our  institutions ;  which  shall 
maintain  both  individual  independence  of  thought, 
and  freedom  of  discussion,  as  well  as  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  the  privileges  of  all,  against 
despotism ;  and  which  shall  protect  the  rights  of 
every  class  by  preventing  any  one  division  of  the 
commonwealth  from  usurping  the  whole  authority 
for  itself. 

That  is  really  a  democracy,  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  in  which  there  are  no  classes 
90  hemmed  in  by  privileges  that  the  class  beneath 
may  not  aspire  to  become  their  equal, — in  which 
none  are  excluded  from  the  service  of  the  state, 
in  which  every  man  is  free  to  make  his  way  as  he 
can  by  his  honest  exertions,  and  in  which  talent 
and  virtue  have  no  obstacle  to  restrain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  attributes.  That  species  of  demo- 
cracy which  makes  equality  a  first  principle,  and 
would  pull  down  every  thing  to  its  own  level,  is 
foreign  to  the  genius,  and  feeling,  and  associations 
of  the  people,  and  it  can  only  be  by  dint  of  great 
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perseverance  in  those  who  are  agitating  for  it,  and 
great  distress,  and  great  misrule,  that  such  opinions 
can  make  any  considerable  progress  amongst  us. 

Our  only  chance  of  salvation — of  passing  uti- 
harmed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  which  surrounds 
us,  and  through  which  we  must  necessarily  go,  is 
to  arm  ourselves  with  the  virtuous  resolution  of 
sacrificing  all  private  interests,  abandoning  all  nar- 
row views  aud  small  expedients,  and  setting  man- 
fiilly  to  work  upon  the  great  and  permanent  im- 
provements of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  We  must 
elevate  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  so  that  all  the  elements  of  disunion 
and  disaffection  shall  disappear  together,  through 
the  beneficent  workings  of  a  good  government, 
and  of  a  just  and  vigorous  adminii^tration. 

But  I  have  been  led  away  from  the  few  observa- 
tions I  was  about  to  make  upon  the  latter  portion 
of  the  extract  from  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech.  That 
this  is  anything  but  an  honest  burst  of  indignation 
from  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  natural  result  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  accusation,  I  will  not  dispute ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  not  the  less  prepared  to  deny 
its  truth.  However  willing  I  am  to  admit  the  im- 
perfection of  our  present  corn  laws,  their  ineffi- 
ciency for  the  purposes  intended,  the  mischief 
they  occasionally  produce  to  all  classes,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  their  revision,  yet  common 
^    justice  requires  that  we  respect   the    motives   of 
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tlMMse  wiio  were  JMlgiiMffiitiil  in  ffiMrtmg  thoL 
No  one,  I  think,  wiB  ampctt  Mr.UvOamost  of  be. 
in^  an  enemy  to  commerce  end  manofiustiuefl^  or 
of  not  having  a  mind  adeq^mte  to  his  sab|ect^ — and 
see  what  he  sajs  of  the  then  propoaed  alteration 
in  the  present  com  InD :  ^  If  I  were  not  fbUy  eon- 
▼inced  that  the  consomer  in  general,  bot  more  es- 
pecially that  class  of  consumers  whose  sabsistenoe 
depends  npon  their  own  industry,  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  proposed  alteration,  it  wonid  not  have 
had  my  support."  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  the  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  a  most  nnezcepfcion- 
able  evidence,  I  trust,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Repealer, 
when  speaking  of  the  benefits  that  spring  firom 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  thus  expresses 
himself :  ''  Nothing  can  compensate  a  people  for 
a  dependence  upon  others  for  the  bread  they  eat/** 
These  two  short  sentences  contain  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  object  and  motives  of  the  advocates  of 
the  com  laws.   The  encouragement  of  agriculture. 


*  '*  I  cannot  indeed  view  without  peculiar  satisfaction 
the  evidences  aiforded  by  the  past  season  of  the  benefits 
that  apring  from  the  steady  devotion  of  the  husbandman 
to  hiH  honourable  pursuit.  No  means  of  individual  com- 
fort is  more  certain,  and  no  source  of  national  pro«perity 
IH  HO  Hur(».  Nothing  can  compimsate  a  people  for  a  depend- 
ene*  ujhhi  uthvrs  for  the  hnad  thii/  tat ;  and  that  cheerful 
abundanoo,  on  which  the  happiness  of  every  one  so  much 
dt^ponds,  in  to  bo  looketl  for  nowhere  with  such  reliance 
a«  m  tlu*  iudu.stry  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  bounties  of 
the  iarth/'     Mv^uh*  of  Mr.  Wm  Sunn, 
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the  consequent  encouragement  of  commerce,  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit  by  bringing  all 
things  within  the  range  of  that  artificial  condition 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  in  which  we  have  remained  ever 
since,  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, these  were  the  ends  and  the  intentions  of  the 
corn  bill.  And  if  any  country  has  benefited  by 
them  it  is  Ireland — Ireland,  a  decidedly  agricul- 
tural country,  and  which  has  ever  found  a  high 
and  ready  market  for  her  produce  in  England,  pro- 
duce which,  had  there  been  a  perfectly  free  trade 
in  corn,  we  should  either  have  taken  at  about  two- 
tbirds  of  its  ordinary  price  or  not  all;  and  for 
several  years  past  England  has  been  a  customer  to 
Ireland  in  the  article  of  corn  alone  to  the  amount 
of  full  five  millions  sterling  annually.  All  her 
other  agricultural  produce  has  maintained  a  pro- 
portionably  high  price  through  the  operation  of 
protecting  laws,  and  from  which,  as  an  exporting 
country,  she  has  benefited  in  the  same  degree.* 

That  the  rural  population  of  Ireland  has  not 
partaken  of  these  advantages  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  English,  is  owing  altogether  to  far  different 
caiises;  though  unquestionably  they  must  have  been 


*'  Wb«re  is  the  oonsisteucy  in  olamouring  for  free  trade, 
aitt]  bnterin;;  into  coiiibi nations  nguinet  the  use  of  Brltixh 
numuriu'turctl  articles !  Ih  not  this  the  highest  restriction 
of  all, — abfioluli.-  prohibition: 
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still  worse  off  were  it  not  for  ft  protective  system. 


But  this  i 


I  diacQSS 


I  is  tar  too  copious  a  qaesuOD  to  i 
here  iu  detail,  and  for  which  reason,  if  I  can  pos- 
sibly find  time,  it  is  my  inteution  to  make  it  the 
I  nibject  of  a  separate  letter :  suffice  it  to  say  at 
present,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  popiJa- 
tion  of  England  are  very  fer  removed  indeed  from 
the  condition  which  Mr.  O'Connell  describes. 
As  Mr.  M'Colloch  himself  acknowledges,  far  the 
greatest  portion  are  dependent  on  the  land,  and 
the  common  labourer  is  in  the  receipt  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  shillings  a  week,  which  at  any  rate  fur- 
nishes him  with  the  necessaries,  and,  if  be  be  not 
over-burdeued  with  children,  with  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life.*  I  wish  the  Irish  peasant  were 
half  as  well  off  as  is  the  English  at  this  momenL 
The  distress  however  amongst  the  mannfaetoring 
districts  is  dreadful,  but,  from  the  best  attention  I 
can  give  to  the  subject,  and  after  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  almost  everything  that  has  been  lately 
written  on  the  matter,  1  am  thoroughly  convinced 
it  arises  almost  entirely  from  other  causes  than  the 
operation  of  the  corn  laws, — from  over-production, 
and  over-competition.  While  the  Irish  peasant  suf- 
fers from  the  over-competitiou  for  land,  the  Eng- 
lish operative  suifers  from  the  over-competition  iu 
the  manufacturing  labour  market.   A  similar  cause 


•  Wore  it  not  for  tho  c 
Truin  6d.  to  tin,  por  wovk. 


I  laws,  ho  woald  have  c 
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produces  similar  distress  in  both  classes,  and  in  this 
respect  at  least,  Ireland  has  no  more  ground  to 
complain  that  legislation  has  not  remedied  the 
grievance  than  England.  Misrule,  if  misrule  it  be, 
has  been  equal  as  to  both.  Employment,  and  still 
greater  encouragement  to  her  agriculture,  are  the 
remedies  for  Ireland ;  extensive  emigration  for  Eng- 
land :  and  this,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  hereafter. 
I  will  now  only  observe  that  it  is  impossible 
it  can  serve  any  good  purpose  for  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  indulge  in  such  sweeping  and  desperate  denun- 
ciations against  the  landowners  of  England,  for 
misconduct  which  so  many  have  attempted  to 
prove  agwnst  them,  but  have  ever  attempted  in 
vain.  This  in  reahty  is  no  question  of  opinion ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact :  and  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  considering  both  sides  of  the  question, 
cannot  fail  to  discover  where  the  truth  lies.  But 
there  seems  a  destiny  over  men's  minds  at  the 
present  moment,  which  wholly  incapacitates  too 
many  of  them  from  the  calm  and  free  discussion 
of  any  question,  in  which  prejudice  and  party  have 
at  any  time  been  concerned. 

I  must  now  return  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
observations  which  I  had  begun  upon  the  resolu- 
tioDS  passed  at  repeal  meetings  in  Ireland. 

Tithes  come  next.  Against  that  grievance  I 
find  the  following  resolution,  and  one  will  serve  as 
a  sample  of  the  rest,  passed  at  a  great  repeal  meet- 
ing, held  ou  College  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Tippe- 
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rary,  early  in  October  last : — "  Resolved — That 
neither  peace  nor  quietness  can  exist  in  Ireland  as 
long  as  a  vestige  of  that  unhallowed  impost,  the 
tithe  rent  charge,  exists  in  this  country  ;  and  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  ecclesiastical  stale  rere- 
uues  for  the  support  of  a  Church  establishment, 
composed,  as  it  is,  of  only  one-tenth  of  the  popular 
tion  of  Catholic  Ireland,  is  unjust  in  principle,  and 
insulting  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  this  country  ;  and  such  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues ought  to  be  applied  to  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  sustentation  of  the  sick  and  hurt 
poor." 

Upon  this  same  subject  I  find  Mr.  O'Conaeli 
thus  expressing  himself  in  his  address  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  dated  the  1 9th  of  May  : — 

"Men  of  Ireland! — I  arraign  before  you  the 
tones  upon  these  several  criminal  indictments. 

"  Firstly — It  was  the  tones  who  originally  im- 
posed upon  your  country  the  supjiort  of  an  alien 
Church — the  Church  of  the  minority ;  giving  to 
that  Church  those  temporalities  which,  in  point  of 
right  and  justice,  the  statute  law  should  allot  to 
the  use  of  all  the  people. 

"  Secondly — It  was  the  tories  who  sustained  and 
havekept  in  the  hands  of  thatChurch,by  the  oppres- 
sion and  by  many  a  sanguinary  massacre  of  the 
people,  the  blood-stained  tithes,  the  eusaugumed 
titiie  com|>osition,  and  note  the  mure  emaciating 
and  vexatious  tithe  reut-diar^e. 


"  Tbirdly—  It  was  the  tones  who,  as  long  I  re- 
member, coutinaed  in  full  force  the  penal  laws 
agniiist  the  Catholics;  and  who,  having  been  (Ks- 
comfited  and  defeated  by  the  quiet  and  majestic 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  now  seek,  in  a 
dehisive  and  swindling  manner,  to  deprive  us  of 
the  benefit  of  the  emancipation  bill. 

"  Fourthly — It  is  the  same  tones  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Stauley,  now  seek  by  atrocious 
calumny  to  annihilate  the  franchise  of  the  Irish 
people,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  re- 
peal the  reform  bill. 

"Fifthly — It  is  the  same  tones  who  have  in- 
sulted the  people  of  Ireland,  and  robbed  them  of 
their  corporate  rights,  by  an  insufficient,  a  delusive, 
and  a  swindling  corporate  reform  bill, 

"  Sixthly — It  is  the  same  tory  faction  that  now 
seek  to  fill  our  counties  with  Orange  magistrates, 
Orange  and  packed  juries,  and  sheriffs,  and  to 
crowd  the  superior  benches  of  justice  with  the 
most  partizan,  vinilent,  and  bigoted  judges. 

Seventhly — It  is  the  same  tory  faction  that 
foments  and  encourages  contemptuous  hatred  of 
Ireland  among  the  English  people,  and  animates 
them  by  falsehood  and  calumny  to  entertain,  in 
common  with  themselves,  the  most  rancorous 
bigotry  against  the  Catholic  religion. 

t"  Eighthly — The  lories  are  Orange  men  under 
another  name :  they  hate  the  people  of  Ireland, 
whom  they  desire  to  oppress — they  vilify  the  re!i- 
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gioD  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  whom  they  wonld, 
in  all  practical  ways,  persecute. 

"  Ninthly— The  lories  support  and  most  richly 
reward  the  public  press  that  de-sienates  the  brave, 
the  generous,  the  moral,  the  temperate,  and  tl»e 
loyal  people  of  Ireland,  as  *  murderous  wretches,* 
as  '  execrable  villains,'  as  '  a  filthy  and  feloniotia 
rabble!'" 

Now,  how  the  present  modified,  quiet,  and 
peaceable  tithe  system  should  be  more  emaciating 
and  ne.ratious  than  the  blood-stained  tithes  of  for- 
mer days,  is  to  me  altogether  incomprehensible; 
equally  also  am  I  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
neither  peace  nor  guiefness  can  exist  in  Ireland,  as 
long  as  a  vestige  of  that  unhallowed  impost  remains. 
I  know  that  Mr.  O'Conuell  has  ever  been  opposed 
in  principle  to  the  existence  of  tithes  at  all  in  Ire- 
land under  the  present  condition  of  that  country; 
and  HO  am  I,  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  tlie  people.  But  we  are  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder  in  our  opinions  of  their  mischievous  conse- 
quences in  their  present  state,  and  of  the  maimer 
in  which  we  desire  to  see  their  extinction  effected. 
When  we  remember  the  just  indignation  which  the 
old  tithe  system  excited  in  every  unprejudiced 
mind ;  the  extreme  injustice,  the  inhuman  barba- 
rity which  it  too  often  inflicted  upon  the  people  ; 
the  atrocious  crimes  which  it  provoked,  if  it  were 
rigidly  enforced  :  the  daily  victims  which  it  immo- 
lated, and  its   too  well   merited  title   of  blood- 
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stained ;  and  recollect  that  these  same  tithes,  as 
far  as  the  people  are  immediately  concerned,  are 
altogether  extinct,— blotted  out  from  the  statute 
book, — and  that  the  remainder  are  permanently- 
fixed  as  a  rent-char^  upon  the  landlord  in  an  in- 
finitely diminished  ratio  (say  thirty  per  cent  be- 
low their  former  value);  we  in  England  are  alto- 
gether at  a  puzzle  to  comprehend,  how  they  should 
be  still  considered  in  Ireland  as  more  emaciating 
and  more  vexatious, — equally  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace  omI  quiet  of  the  country,  to  war  against 
the  interests  and  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the 
people. 

That  the  clergy  of  that  people  have  a  decidedly 
prior  moral  right  to  the  Church  property  of  Ire- 
land, there  can  be  no  question ;  and  it  was  this 
conviction,  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
O'Counell,  that  the  statute  law  should  allot  those 
temporalities  of  all  the  people,  which  misled  me 
in  supposing  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  repealers 
to  hand  them  over  to  their  original  destination, — 
into  the  keeping  of  the  clergy  for  the  use  of  all  the 
people.  The  mistake,  however,  affected  not  the 
argument.  The  argument  was  that  it  might  be  a 
dangerous  precedent,  especially  in  Ireland,  to  take 
auy  species  of  property  by  force  and  violence,  not 
only  against  the  will  of  the  present  possessors,  but 
against  the  will  of  those  who  now  hold  control  over 
it :  for  to  deny  that  the  legislature  has  a  right  tie 
J'acto  over  the  Church  property  of  the  country 
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would  be  contradicted  by  the  very  act  of  their 
appeal  to  the  legislature  in  their  favour.*  Only  an 
extreme  case  can  justify  a  departure  from  esta- 
blished usage  and  principle ;  the  tithe  rent  charge 
does  not,  iu  my  opinion,  constitute  that  extreme 
case,  and  therefore  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
only  legitimate  power  acknowledged  by  the  consti- 
tution under  such  circumstances,  is  the  one  to 
which  we  are  restricted  in  the  attainment  of  our 
desires ;  and  surely  public  opiniou  is  to  be  gfuned 
rather  by  a  calm  argumentative  exposition  of  the 
facts,  than  by  palpable  misrepresentations  and  in- 
conceivable exaggerations.  The  very  objects  for 
which  the  Church  pro]»erty  is  now  demanded,  dis- 
prove the  necessity  of  its  transfer.  It  is  asked  for 
education,  and  for  the  sick  and  maimed  poor.  Now 
the  allowance  for  education  may  be  readily  in- 
creased from  other  sources, — they  may  have  it  by 
asking  for  it ;  while  the  sick  and  maimed  are  pro- 
vided for  under  the  poor  law  ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
a  much  more  unreasonable  proposition  to  demand 
it  wholly  for  objects  for  which  it  was  never  but 


■  I  nevnr  can  separate  in  ray  mind  the  present  eyBtcin 
of  agitiition  from  one  of  unjustifiable  violuncc,  becauso  it 
is  an  attempt  to  carry  measures  against  the  uonviction  of 
the  grcut  majority  of  those  to  whom  the  manngomeat  of 
them  is  entrusted.  For  oven  the  most  just  cause  (extreme 
caees  apart)  carried  liy  riolcnco  against  thosL-  who  ought 
to  grant  it  by  conviction,  is  generally  attended  with  more 
liami  than  good. 
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very  partially  intended,  than  for  its  complete  ori- 
ginal destination.  Besides,  is  it  not  folly  to  ask 
for  that  which  we  cannot  have,  and  which  may 
prevent  us  from  obtaining  that  which  we  otherwise 
should } 

Tliere  are  many  great  and  good  men  of  the 
present  day, — however  sanguine,  and  even  vision- 
ary their  expectations  may  appear  to  some, — who 
fondly  look  forward  to  other  means  of  our  re-euter- 
iug  into  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church. 

We  reverence  the  Establishment,  not  for  what 
ftbe  is,  but  for  what  she  was :  not  as  a  stepmother 
who  has  disowned  those  whom  she  was  bound  to 
cherish,  but  because  she  was  once  the  kind,  the 
common  parent  of  us  all.  We  know  that  she  long 
bore  "  testimony  of  the  light,"  and  we  desire  that 
all  may  again  "believe"  through  her.  We  rever- 
ence her  for  the  hallowed  memories  which  hang 
around  her, — as  a  holy  relic,  through  which  the 
bounticfi  of  God  have  been  most  prodigally  dis- 
pensed ;  to  which  power  may  be  again  imparted, 
and  whence  virtue  may  again  go  forth.  We  revere 
her  as  a  sainted  image  before  which  our  forefathers 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  not  as  possess- 
ing any  intrinsic  merit  in  itself,  but  to  be  loved 
and  venerated  for  that  which  it  represents.  We 
I  would  fain  hope  that,  like  the  widow's  son,  she 
I  sleepeth,  but  is  not  dead ;  %ve  would  fain  believe 
1  her  the  very  likeness  even  of  her  divine  Founder 
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tmit,    WettiBbdMU 

Wffx  ui^  jBMxmjr 

ffwit  kK&  dqHVted,  Imt  wfcick  aUI  be  i^am 

filed  widi  figki  ad  Sfe^wkoi  Ae  AaSBL  tsoaut 

ciiee  ittore  to  reidiidle  her  Imp  M  Ae  ainriiie  of 

Peter. 

Then  agam  dnD  ^  tbe  kiiies  of  Ae  earth  briiis 
dieirglorf  aDdbotioar  into  h,**  and  she  shall  oome 
forth  as  a  temide  worthy  of  the  firing  God,  in 
which  art  sbaU  ezhanst  her  treasores,  and  the  pioos 
rotarjr  shall  exchiim  with  raptore,  ^'O  Lord,  I 
hare  loved  the  beanty  of  thy  house.**  Hie  Holy 
of  Holies  shall  again  yiirably  reside  within  her 
sanctuary^  and  men  shall  bow  the  head  and  bend 
the  knee  when  they  approach  her  altars.  On  those 
altars  the  victim  of  propitiation  shall  again  be 
immolatC!(l ;  her  ministers  shall  be  clothed  in  their 
"  robes  of  glory  ;"  the  incense  shall  wind  its  per- 
fiitnecl  wr(;nths   to  her  echoing  roof,   while  the 

OLOIUA   IN   ICXCBLSIS  DEO,  ET  IN  TERRA  PAX  HO- 

MtNftitm  Hhall  roHound  within  her  joyful  precincts, 
find  mIh!  Hhnll  once  more  unite  in  blessed  chorus 
with  all  tlir  fuithful  upon  earth,  and  with  all  the 
fiHititN  and  anf^c^ls  in  heaven.  Thus  invigorated, 
and  tlniN  arrayed,  shall  she  go  forth  conquering 
and  to  rnn(iucr,  to  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent 
and  triumph  on  the  hills  of  Siou. 


Such  is  the  revolution  which  we  seek,  aud  such 
are  the  destinies  which  we  desire  to  see  accom- 
pUshed  in  her.  We  would  despoil  her  of  the  error 
with  which  she  is  encompassed,  and  of  the  dark- 
ness that  covers  her,  that  she  may  again  shine 
forth  as  "  the  light  that  enlighteneth."  We  do 
not  pray  that  she  may  die  a  material,  as  well  as  a 
moral  death,  but  that  she  may  be  converted  and 
live ;  be  again  a  paraclete  to  the  afflicted  sinner 
and  tlie  troubled  soul ;  and  that  tlius  the  people  of 
Ireland  may  regain  possession  of  their  long  lost 
inheritance.  However  this  may  be  ;  in  the 
ways  of  God  it  is  sometimes  safer  to  rely  upon  the 
graces  of  heaven,  than  upon  the  machinations  of 
men. 

In  venturing  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon 
the  interference  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  politics,  I 
know  that  if  I  do  not  lift  a  very  rash  hand,  at 
least  I  am  touching  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
chord. 

That  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  neither 
their  province  nor  their  duty  so  to  interfere,  ! 
am  enabled  to  show,  by  quoting  the  instructions 
of  their  own  bishops,  assembled  in  their  annual 
synod  in  Dublin,  in  February  1830,  signed  by  the 
whole  hierarchy.  They  contain  such  excellent 
advice,  delivered  in  such  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
and  are  no  applicable  to  the  present  moment,  that 
it  is  important  to  bring  them  again  to  our  recol- 
lections. 
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"  The  ArelAishops  and  Bi*hops,  tchose  names  are 
undersigned,  to  the  Clergy  and  People  of  the 
Catholic  Ckttrcb  in  Ireland,  health  and  bene- 
diction. 

"  Beloved  Brethren  in  Christ  Jesus, 
"  Being  assembled  in  Dublin  to  deliberate,  as 
our  custom  is,  on  oar  own  duties,  and  the  sacred 
interests  confided  to  our  care,  we  are  urged  by  the 
charity  of  God,  and  the  lo%-e  we  bear  you,  to 
address  to  you  the  following  brief  instruction. 

"  And  first  we  give  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  not  only  you  continue 
to  be  of  one  mind,  labouring  together  in  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  that  this  Gospel  increases 
and  fructifies  amongst  you,  so  that  your  improve- 
ment is  manifest  to  all,  whilst  your  faith  is  spoken 
of  throughout  the  entire  world.  Be  mindful,  how- 
ever, that  '  neither  he  that  planteth  is  anything, 
nor  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  in- 
crease.'—  1  Cor.  iii.  7.  As  also,  that  'he  that 
shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved." — 
Math.  X.  22. 

"  Indeed,  beloved  brethren,  the  present  should 
be  to  us,  and  to  you,  an  acceptable  time;  not  only 
on  account  of  your  advancement  in  virtue,  but 
also  because  our  divine  religion  has,  of  late,  been 
somewhat  relieved,  and  your  civil  rights  greatly 
extended.  Since  we  last  addressed  you,  a  great 
and  beneficent,  and  healing  measure,  has  been 
enacted  !)y  the  legislature  for  your  relief. 
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"  Only  last  year,  and  this  country  was  agitated 
from  end  to  end,  from  its  extremities  to  its  very 
centre.  The  dominion  of  the  passions  prevailed 
over  the  dominion  of  the  law— and  men,  born  to 
love  each  other,  contended  to  almost  the  shedding 
of  each  other's  blood ;  the  pnblic  interests  were 
neglected  or  forgotten ;  the  ties  of  kindred  were 
broken  ;  the  power  of  government  was  weakened ; 
the  laws  themselves  were  paralysed  ;  and  rehgion, 
which  used  to  silence  passion,  and  consolidate  the 
public  peace,  was  unable  freely  to  discharge  her 
functions.  It  was  at  this  time  that  He,  by  whom 
kings  reign,  and  legislators  decree  just  things, 
arose, — and,  as  it  were,  said  to  the  sea,  be  still, — 
and  to  the  north  wind,  do  not  blow.  Our  gracious 
and  beloved  sovereign,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  royal  father  (whose  memory  be  ever  cherished), 
commiserated  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  resolved  to 
confer  upon  her  the  inestimable  blessing  of  reli- 
gious peace.  This  great  boon  became  the  more 
acceptable  to  this  country,  because,  among  the 
councillors  of  his  Majesty,  there  appeared  conspi- 
cuous the  most  distinguished  of  Ireland's  own 
sons;  a  hero  and  a  legislator— a  man  selected  by 
the  Almighty  to  break  the  rod  which  had  scourged 
Europe — a  man  raised  up  by  Providence  to  confirm 
thrones — to  re-establish  altars— to  direct  the 
councils  of  England,  at  a  crisis  the  most  difficult, 
and  to  staunch  the  blood,  and  to  heal  the  wounds 
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of  the  oonatrr  which  gave  him  birth.  An  en- 
lightened aiid  wise  parliameDt  perfected  what  the 
soverei^  and  bis  coancillors  commenced,  and 
already  ihe  effects  of  their  wisdom  and  jostice  are 
visible,  and  duly  appreriated  by  all  the  wise  and 
good.  The  storm  which  almcKt  wrecked  the 
country  has  subsided,  whilst  social  order,  with 
peace  and  justice  in  her  train,  prepares  to  establish 
her  sway  in  this  long  distracted  country. 

"  And  is  not  the  king,  beloved  brethren,  whom, 
by  the  law  of  God,  we  are  bound  to  honour,  en- 
titled to  all  the  honour,  and  all  the  obedience,  and 
all  the  gratitude,  you  can  bestow  ?  And  do  not  his 
ministers  merit  from  you  a  confidence  commensu- 
rate with  the  labours  and  the  zeal  expended  by 
them  on  your  behalf?  And  that  legislature,  which 
raised  you  up  from  your  prostrate  condition,  and 
gave  to  you,  without  reser\'e,  all  the  privileges  you 
desired— is  not  that  legislature  entitled  to  your 
reverence  and  love  ?  We  confide  that  your  feelings 
on  this  subject  are  in  unison  with-  our  own,  and 
that  a  steady  attachment  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  your  country,  as  well  as  to  the  person  and 
government  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  will 
be  manifested  in  your  entire  conduct. 

"  Labour,  therefore,  in  all  things,  to  promote 
the  end  which  the  legislature  contemplated  iu  pass- 
ing this  bill  for  your  relief,  to  wit,  the  pacification 
and  improvement  of  Ireland.  Let  religious  dis- 
cord ceasu — let  party  feuds  and  civil  dissensions  be 
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no  more  heard  of — let  rash,  and  unjust,  and  illegal 
oaths,  be  not  even  named  amongst  you ;  and  if 
sowers  of  discord  or  sedition  should  attempt  to 
trouble  your  repose,  seek  for  a  safeguard  against 
them  iu  the  protection  afforded  by  the  law. 

"  Be  sober  and  watch,  so  that  no  one  may  have 
evi!  to  say  of  you ;  give  way  to  auger  rather  than 
contend  with  an  adversary,  so  that  nothing  on  your 
part  may  be  wanting  to  promote  peace  and  good 
will  among  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  Irish 
people. 

'"  To  our  venerable  brethren  the  Clergy,  of  what- 
soever degree,  we  propose,  with  reference  to  what 
here  follows,  our  own  example :  they  will  copy  it 
in  their  lives,  and  adhere  to  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 
We  united  our  efforts  with  those  of  the  laity,  in 
seeking  to  attain  their  just  rights,  and  to  attain 
them  without  a  compromise  of  the  freedom  of  our 
Church.  Success  attended  our  united  efforts, 
because  reason,  aud  justice,  and  religion,  and  the 
voice  of  mankind  were  upon  our  side.  We  rejoice 
at  the  result,  regardless  of  those  provisions  in  the 
great  measure  of  relief  which  injuriously  affect  our- 
selves, aud  not  only  us,  but  those  religious  orders 
which  the  Church  of  God,  even  from  the  Apostolic 
times,  has  nurtured  and  cherished  in  her  bosom. 
These  prorisions,  however,  which  were,  as  we  hope 
and  believe,  a  sacrifice  required,  not  by  reason  or 
policy,  but  by  prejudices  holding  captive  the  minds 
of  even  honest  men,  did  not  prevent  us  from  even 


rejoicing  at  the  good  which  was  effected  for  our 
country.  But  we  rejoiced  at  the  result,  not  more 
on  public  grounds  than  we  did,  because  we  fotmd 
ourselves  discharged  from  a  duty,  which  necessity 
alone  liad  allied  to  our  ministry — a  duty  imposed 
on  us  by  a  state  of  times  which  has  passed,  bat 
a  duty  which  we  have  gladly  relinquished,  in  the 
fervent  hope,  that  by  us  or  by  our  successors  it  may 
not  be  resumed.  These  are  the  sentiments  which 
the  spirit  of  our  calling  inspires,  they  are  the  sen- 
timents which  never  ceased  to  animate  us,  and 
wliich  our  Clergy,  always  obedient  to  our  voice, 
will  cherish  along  with  us,  that,  as  the  Apostle 
commands,  *  all  may  say  the  same  thing,  and 
there  be  no  divisions  amongst  us.' 

"  As  to  the  rest,  beloved  Brethren,  Clergy,  and 
Laity,  we  charge  you  to  be  stedfast  in  the  faith ; 
preserve  this  faith  unimpaired  and  unsullied,  for  it 
is  'a  best  gift  from  above  '  (James  i,  1"),  and  sur- 
passes all  whatsoever  this  earth  or  its  rulers  can 
bestow.  Be  not  weakened  by  distress,  or  influ- 
enced by  seduction.  Guard  from  danger  the  chil- 
dren of  your  affection,  whom  our  Father  in  heaven 
has  confided  to  your  care.  Let  no  wild  fanaticism, 
alike  injurious  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State,  find 
access  to  your  families,  or  be  blended  with  the 
education  of  your  children.  Hope  with  us,  that 
tipon  this  subject  of  education  our  reiterated 
~s,  fouuded  as  they  are  u])on  justice  and  the 
I,  will  be  heard  favourably  by  a  govern- 


meut  and  legislature,  anxious  only  to  promote  the 
public  interest  and  consolidate  the  public  peace. 

"  Beloved  Brethren,  farewell !  And  may  the 
peace  of  God,  which  surpasseth  all  understanding, 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil, 
iv,  7.") 

Given  at  Dublin,  Februaiy  9th,  1830. 
*Ji  Patrick  Curtis,  D.D.        ^  Thomas  Kt:LLY,  D.D. 


^  Outer  Kelly,  D.I>. 

1^  W.  COPPINOER.  Il.D. 

^  Corn.  Egan,  D.D. 
i{i  I*.  M'Laiohlis,  D.D. 
^  John  iMi-rphy,  D.D. 
t|i  JoH>-  Rya\,  D.D. 
^  Patk.  M'Mahon,  D.D. 


>{<  D.  MlRRAY,  D.D. 
■{■  RullERT  Latfan,  D.D. 
^i  Michael  Collins,  D.D. 
^  Wm.  Kinsella,  D.D. 
^  Wm.  Hir*iN8,  D.D. 
tjf  Edmond  French,  D.D. 
«Ji  James  Brown,  D.D. 


^  Patk.  M'Gettigan,  D.D.  ^  Robert  Logan,  D.D. 
■{i  James  Keatiso,  D.D.        ij<  Edwasd  Kernan,  D.D. 
tp  James  Doyle,  D.D.  iji  John  M'Hale,  D.D.* 

^  William  Crolly,  D.D.     ij*  Thom.as  Costello,  D.D. 
i}i  Thomas  Coen,  D.D.  >{■  P.  M'Nicholas,  D.D. 

N.  For  AN,  D.D.V.C. 

These  instructions  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
permanently  respected,  and  in  1834  were  still 
farther  strengthened  by  the  following  resolutions, 
adopted  by  another  general  convocation  of  the 
acrhbishops  and  bishops,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  Ordo  Diritii  Officii  for  the  year  1835  : — 

"  Resolved  that  our  chapels  are  not  to  be  used 
in  future  for  the  purpose  of  holding  therein  any 
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s  connected  with 
■  do  hereby  plecige 
1  into  effect  in  onr 
rMpcrtiTg  noceses. 

**  Bewared,  that  while  we  do  not  intHid  to  inter- 
fere with  the  dril  rights  of  those  iDtmsted  to  oar 
care,  yet,  a^  guardians  of  religion,  justly  apprehend- 
ing  that  tt5  general  interests,  as  well  as  the  honour 
of  the  priesthood,  would  be  compromised  by  a  de- 
viation from  the  line  of  condnct  which  we  marked 
ont  for  ourseK-es,  and  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  our  clergy,  in  the  pastoral  address  of  the  year 
I H30,  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  on  our  re- 
turn to  our  respective  dioceses,  to  remind  our 
clergy  of  the  instructions  we  then  addressed  to 
th(-'ni,  and  to  recommend  to  them  most  earnestly 
to  avoid,  in  future,  any  allusions  at  their  altars  to 
political  subjects,  and  carefully  to  refrain  firom 
connecting  themselves  with  political  clubs,  acting 
as  chairmen  or  secretaries  at  political  meetings,  or 
moving  or  seconding  resolutions  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  in  order  that  we  exhibit  ourselves  in  all 
tilings  in  tlic  character  of  our  sacred  calling,  as 
niinistcra  of  Christ,  and  dispensers  of  the  mysteries 
nf  (;od." 

I  find,  howpvTr,  no  evidence  of  any  direct  inter- 

(i"n'«»Hi  on  the  part  of  the  su|>erior  clei^y  since 

Ihnt    jh'ritnl,  and   cannot    otherwise   account   for 

\\w\x  niU'Uct'  than  by  presumiug  that,  finding  their 

•UwKH*  im.'iF(vtual.  they  had  not  the  means 
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of  pressing  the  matter  farther.  No  cauonical 
oflFence,  I  imagine,  was  committed  iu  disregarding 
them,  and  the  power  of  the  bishop  was  therefore 
at  once  arrested.  For  we  can  hardly  fancy  that 
the  bishops  who.  in  IS3i, — ^wheu  neither  the  tithe 
composition  act,  nor  the  municipal  reform  was 
yet  completed, — jnstly  apprehended  that  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
the  priesthood,  would  be  compromised,  by  the  con- 
duct which  they  then  so  unequivocally  condemned, 
should  have  changed  their  opinion  since,  and  have 
seen  a  justification  in  any  subsequent  alteration  of 
circumstances,  for  a  violation  of  their  own  injunc- 
tions. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  consider  whether, — ^in 
/Afl'r  estimation  at  least,— a  sufficient  provocation 
might  not  have  arisen  from  Lord  Stanley's  regis- 
tration bill,  for  the  activity  which  has  of  late  years 
been  displayed  by  the  clergy  in  aiding  and  abetting 
the  political  meetings  of  the  people  ;  whether  the 
times  which  had  passed  were  not  restored ;  and 
whether  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  liberties  of 
Ireland,  and  the  consequent  return  of  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  of  their  religion,  were  not 
again  presented  to  the  quick,  penetrating,  and 
suspicious  mind  of  the  Irish  nation,  as  within  the 
range  of  possibilities.  If  such,  then,  were  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  people  by  the  powerful 
and  highly  charged  appeals  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 

Ithe  active  exertions  of  the  Repeal  Association,  one 
CMUiot  be  sarprised  at  the  degree  of  anxious  ex- 
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citement  wiiich  the  most  distant  prospect  of^the 
recurrence  of  those  visitations  from  which  they  had 
but  so  lately  escaped,  should  awaken  within  them. 
They  were  sure  to  revive  in  full  all  the  bitterness  of 
their  past  sorrows ;  those  sorrows  which  they  had 
generally  borne  with  a  most  exemplary  patience, 
and  which  they  knew  to  be  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Then,  indeed,  was  it  easy  to  per- 
suade them  that  repeal  was  "  the  only  permanent 
and  rational  mnde  of  procuring  freedom  and  pros- 
perity for  Ireland."  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  gentry,  who  are  either 
adverse  to  repeal,  or  too  thinly  scattered,  or  too 
disadvantageously  circumstanced  to  take  the  lead 
in  their  proceedings, — the  clergy  might  conceive 
it  a  matter  of  prudence  to  guide  and  counsel  them 
in  their  excitement.  If  this  be  acknowledged  as  a 
justification  of  their  interference,  they  must  also 
recollect  that  when  they  do  step  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  politics,  we  have  then  a  right  to  con- 
sider them  equally  subject  to  the  scrutiny  and 
animadversion  of  the  public,  as  any  other  public 
characters :  and  it  is  iu  this  quality  alone  that  I 
presume  now  to  advert  to  their  conduct. 

Putting  the  wise  instructions,  and  the  earnest 
recommendations  of  their  bishops  out  of  sight,  we 
will  suppose  them  to  be  under  no  other  control 
than  their  own  discretion.  They  had  then,  of 
course,  a  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
opinions,   aud  supposing  them  to  be  wrong,  the 
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only  blame  that  we  can  attach  to  them  is  an  error 
of  judgment.  That  their  interference  was  ill 
calculated  for  its  object,  I  have  no  doubt,  pro- 
viding that  object  were  the  defeating  of  Lord 
Stanley's  hill.  It  was  impossible  that  it  could  answer 
its  ends,  for  it  could  not  but  increase  the  virulence 
of  the  party  opposed  to  Ireland,  and  tend  to  alienate 
many  who  were  otherwise  well  affected  towards 
her.  It  was  but  arming  the  promoters  of  that 
bill,  by  illustrating  the  justness  of  their  reasoning, 
and  proving  how  dependent  the  people  were 
upon  their  political  leaders.  But  was  there  no 
excitement  previous  to  Lord  Stanley's  bill  ?  Was 
not  the  repeal  association  already  formed  ?  Might 
not  that  bill  be  considered  nearly  as  much  a  con- 
sequence of  agitation,  as  an  occasion  for  it?  No 
one  laments  and  condemns  that  bill  more  than  I 
do ;  it  was  too  just  a  cause  for  alarm  not  to 
create  a  great  additional  excitement.  It  re-opened 
all  the  wounds  which  were  in  the  process  of 
healing,  and  detracted,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  all  the  merit  from  all  the  former  graces 
which  parliament  had  conferred  upon  them.  It 
was  ft  most  "  untoward  event,"  and  so  stringent  in 
its  nature  that  there  are  those  who  think  it  very 
doubtful  whether  Lord  Stanley  was  himself  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  inroads  it  might  make  upon 
the  franchise.  But  had  the  privilege  of  the  fran- 
chise been  used  in  Ireland  without  compulsion 
from  either  party ;   had  property  been  permitted  to 


exercise  its  natural  influence,  we  certainly  had 
never  heard  of  that  measure.  Though  after  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question,  the  sea  of  agita- 
tion had  subsided,  still  ever  and  anon  there  came 
fitful  gusts  over  the  waters, — such  as  the  Precursor 
Society, — just  sufficient  to  remind  an  attentive 
spectator  that  the  elements  were  only  hushed  for 
a  time  into  a  sort  of  convulsive  repose,  from  which 
they  might  be  roused  at  any  instant,  and  burst  forth 
again  with  all  their  former  violence.  It  was,  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  looked 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  such  things,  should  have  been 
busy  to  discover  a  means  of  preventing  the  ex- 
pected mischief.  The  expedient  fixed  upon,  was 
moat  unfortunate.  The  granting  a  full  measure  of 
municipal  reform  would  have  been  a  much  more 
likely  remedy.  But  this  also  was  refused  as  a  part 
of  the  same  scheme, — the  destruction  or  prevention 
of  an  influence  which  alone  obstructed  their  own  re- 
turn to  government.  Under  ordinarj'  circumstances, 
R  full  measure  of  municipal  reform  could  never  have 
been  rofiised  to  Ireland;  but  itow,  it  was  only 
contemplated  through  its  relationship  to  the  com- 
pnnitivo  strength  of  the  two  great  contending 
parties.  It  had  no  chance  of  a  fair  hearing.  The 
only  (juestion  was,  as  I  have  already  observed, — 
will  it  or  will  it  not  increase  the  few  obstacles  we 
hftVe  yHt  to  surmount  in  our  advance  towards 
whole  history  of  politics  for  the  last 
16  considered  as  hut  a  contiaaed 
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exemplification  of  the  evils  of  agitation  ;  for  what 
was  it  that  produced  the  slow  but  steady  reaction 
throughout  the  country,  except  the  alarming  vio- 
lence of  the  movement  party  both  iu  England  and 
in  Ireland  r  Be  it  however  well  understood  that  I 
attach  infinitely  greater  blame  to  those  who  first 
provoked  that  violence  by  too  obstinate  a  denial  of 
justice,  than  to  those  who  accepted  the  provocation. 
It  has  been  asserted  upon  authority  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  predicted,  not  indeed  the  fate  of  Lord 
Stanley's  Bill,  but  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  regard.  "  I  know,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  the  materials  of  which  the  British 
House  of  Commons  is  composed ;  I  know  that 
Stanley  will  have  a  majority  iu  that  house  for  his 
bili,  because  his  bill  is  injurious  to  the  liberties  of 
Ireland ;  and,  if  his  bill  were  worse,  Stanley  would 
have  a  greater  majority  to  support  it."  Such  was 
Mr.  O'Connell's  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1840, — a  house  which  during  a  few  successive 
previous  years  (whether  in  one  parliament  or  ano- 
ther it  matters  not),  had  passed  bill  after  bill  with 
a  full  instalment  of  justice  for  Ireland ;  which  had 
anuihilated  ten  Protestant  bishoprics  and  a  hun- 
dred parishes  at  one  sweep;  which,  under  his  dic- 
tation, had  defended  the  appropriation  clause  with 
a  fatal  pertinacity, — for  it  had  only  the  effect  of 
prolon^ng  a  blood-stained  contest  for  tithes,  the 
pressure  of  which,  that  house  wholly  and  entirely 
removed  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  lightened 
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upou  the  richer, — that  house,  which,  session  after 
session  offered  her  a  complete  measure  of  municipal 
reform ;  wliich  forced  upou  her  a  poor  law  io 
opposition  to  many  of  her  own  members,  for  the 
relief  of  her  destitute  population,  and  to  teach  the 
landowners  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights  ;"  which  had  broken  down  the  mono- 
poly of  education,  and  opened  its  treasures  to  the 
attainment  of  all ;  which  had  given  her  a  jury  bill 
to  put  an  end  to  that  scandalous  system  of  "  job- 
bing" which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  people; 
which  had  passed  statute  after  statute  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  country ;  which, — besides  large 
sums  to  local  improvements, — had  voted  half  a 
million  a  year  for  the  board  of  works,  and  two 
millions  and  a  half  for  a  railroad  ;*  which  in  fine, 
a  few  years  back  would  have  refused  nothing  to 
Ireland  that  she  could  in  reason  ask  or  expect ! — 

*  Though  thia  bcnefir^nt  intention  was  oot  carried  into 
osrvulion  (or  want  of  Tunils,  eurelv  tbe  Government  nevn- 
couW  haw  n><ustnl  the  tiiipliration  of  tbe  Irish  niemben, 
haJ  it  bfoH  ur^-^l  with  vi^ur.  to  fnanuit««  its  aooom- 
ptishuu'Ut  tiy  other*,  untler  siruibu-  enoouragemenU  gireo 
bv  Kriuii>e  Ii>  Kiq;li»h  ca^iiiAlists  for  a  similax  purpow. 
NWxild  not  thi^n  thi'  two  millions  of  British  ca^iital  n-bidi 
ha»  trawlKil  acT\<»»  the  rhanoel  to  CKMstract  a  railraad 
fkwn  llai-rv  to  Paris,  whvrv  we  AaJl  derive  titde  lieoeM 
fVurn  it.  haw  l^een  tnuuportMl  to  Inbad.  to  earrj  tma 
ita-TVM  that  MMtatrv, — « iwwwiwo  boon  far  her  atM<iii^ojc4 
|Mx«,  wJ  6u-  tht!>  ftmni  mttmau  of  th«  mam  t 


yet  this  is  the  house  which  Mr.  O'Connell  suspected 
of  enmity  to  Ireland,  and  wKich,  in  fact,  did 
actually  give,  though  by  small  majorities,  four 
approving  votes  to  the  Registration  Bill !  Is  not 
this  judgment  upon  the  bouse,  also  the  strongest 
judgment  upon  agitation.'  For  how  could  such  a 
revolution  be  brought  about  in  so  short  a  space, — 
that  from  so  generous  a  benefactor,  it  should  be- 
come a  foe ;  so  even  as  to  conspire  against  those 
very  liberties  which  it  had  so  lately  given  ?  How 
could  all  this  be,  without  some  strong  exciting 
cause  to  produce  it  ?  and  what  was  that  cause  but 
agitation  ? 

If  Ireland  had  gained  by  agitation  on  the  one 
hand,  she  has  certainly  lost  by  it  on  the  other.  It 
18  a  remedy  which  may  easily  be  indulged  to 
excess,  —  which,  if  persevered  in  unnecessarily, 
will  ultimately  imdermiue  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  him 
who  prescribes  it.  It  is  high  time  to  change  the 
ftystem,  and  to  try  some  safer  and  more  efficient 
treatment. 

It  certainly  was  a  great  misfortune,  —  it  can 

hardly  be  called  a   want  of  foresight, — that  the 

government  did  not  propose  a  measure   of  their 

own,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  a  remedy  for  the 

well  Iino«ni  evils    of  the  present  registration  in 

^L     Irelaud.  Lord  Morpeth's  bill  a  few  years  previously, 

^M    would    have  been    gladly    accepted  by  a  large 

^M    majority. 
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Endent,  howerer,  as  wu  the  reaction  against 
Ireland,  I  conceire  it  wooU  be  very  nnfiur  to 
connder  Lord  Stanley's  bin  as  a  just  indicatioD 
of  the  real  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  supported  it.  It  was  not  the 
bill  of  the  party  now  in  power ;  they  only  supported 
it  conditionally,  and  ba%'e  already  formally  dis- 
claimed and  abandoned  it.  Ought  not  then  those 
who  made  it  the  chief  groond  of  their  hostility, 
to  abandon  that  hostility  also  ?  Conunon  justice 
Reems  to  require  this. 

It  may  be  difficnlt  to  unravel  the  wiles  and  tactics 
of  (I  hot,  close,  party  warfare, — one  which  grew 
hotlftrand  closer  every  day;  which,  in  the  nature 
of  liiitigK,  gained  iu  acrimony  as  it  advanced  to  a 
crlHiH,— and  which,  if  successful,  was  to  crown 
with  triumph  one  of  the  lougest,  most  patient, 
perncvi;ring,  and  arduous  struggles  in  the  political 
hJHtury  of  the  country  ;  and  he  who  would  measure 
PveiitB,  and  estimate  feelings  and  principles  by 
deitaohed  and  isolated  incidents  in  that  blstory, 
would  niOHt  probably  be  mistaken.  The  Registra- 
tion Hill  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost  in 
till!  narrow  field  of  contention,  to  which  the  two 
parlii'.H  were  reduced.  It  gave  the  invading  force 
a  Hiroiig  "vantage  ground  for  a  series  of  skirmishes, 
BUccesB  in  any  one  of  which  might  lead  to  the 
complete  overthrow  of  their  antagonists  :  it  im- 
parted fresh  courage  to  their  ranks,  drove  the 
uui'iny  more  and  more  within  his  iutrenchmenls. 


aud  did,  at  length,  compel  him  to  surf  em 

a  combined  and  general  assault,  upon  no  other 

terms  than  the  promised  "moderation"  of  the 

victors. 

However  Lord  Stanley's  bill  might  justify  agita- 
tion, supposing  that  agitation  had  been  a  means 
available  to  its  end,  —  and  however,  till  it  was 
disclaimed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  might  justiiy  mis- 
trust of  that  party  which  had  taken  advantage  of 
Lord  Stanley's  great  abilities,  and  great  powers  of 
doing  mischief  to  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed ; 
yet,  when  I  put  forth  the  sentiments  which  have 
brought  down  so  many  reproaches  on  my  head, 
Lord  Stanley's  bill  had  been  withdrawn — the  no- 
coiifidence  vote  had  passed — Parliament  had  been 
dissolved — the  new  elections  had  taken  place — the 
relative  strength  of  parties  was  apparent — Sir 
Robert  Peel's  watchword  of  "  moderation "  had 
been  emphatically  proclaimed — the  government 
papers  had  echoed  the  sentiment — the  joy  of 
triumph  seemed  to  have  infused  new  feelings  into 
the  whole  party,  which  was  quite  strong  enough 
to  stand  without  leaning  for  support  on  the  small, 
violent  section,  which  had  all  along  encumbered 
iV,  but  for  which,  it  was  clear,  that  party  had 
as  little  sympathy,  as  the  whigs  had  for  the  radi- 
cals and  repealers ;  all  things,  in  fine,  conspired  to 
render  it  evident  to  any  who  were  v.  illiug  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  a  new  era  was 
at  band.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I 
o  2 
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could  see  no  longer  any  excuse,  even  in  the  irrita- 
tion so  justly  caused  by  Lord  Stanley's  bill^  for  the 
continuance  of  the  agitation  which  that  ill-favoured 
measure  had  called  forth. 

This  disclaimer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  came  with 
double  force,  when  we  connected  it  with  his 
solemn  and  deliberate  declarations  in  his  celebrated 
speech  on  the  ^^  want  of  confidence  *'  motion  in 
1839,  when  he  voluntarily  and  unhesitatingly 
avowed  his  determination^  should  he  ever  return  to 
office,  of  standing  by  ^^  the  fair  and  honest  execu- 
tion'' of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  On  the  same 
occasion,  and  in  language  as  strong  as  words  could 
possibly  make  it,  and  in  a  manner  as  emphatical  as 
any  public  man  ever  yet  laid  down  and  expressed 
a  public  principle  for  the  guidance  of  his  future 
conduct,  did  he  repudiate  the  idea  of  his  being 
fettered  and  over-ruled  by  the  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  men,  who  might  give  him  their  support 
only  upon  their  own  terms,  and  on  condition  of 
ovHtrollins:  him  in  the  free  exercise  of  this  his 
avoweii  declaration.* 


•  ^*  Uui  iwu  :f  tho  :iVv>\i'al  *^  said  Lt\  "of  my  opinions, 
and  ;ho  dool^nition  of  tho  prinoipK-s  on  which  I  would  act 
with  T\  >}xx*:  l-v^  the  |x»r  law.  laith  respect  to  the  relief 
Inll.  .^nd  x^ith  tv^jxv:  to  thxir  iaiir  and  honest  execution ; 
if  t^-^^  slun;Jd  K\td  to  tht"  padnful  rtrsulLs  of  a  diminution 
\>f  \\NntldoiYvv  h>  ti:y  ftiojxis  ai>d  supporters,  thee  I  frankly 
\KvUro  to  \v>;;.  that  bv'^mvwr  painful  that  would  be,  I 
»hvmKl  |\ref.sr  it  Xv^  iho  p«ixvhas£ac  the  continuance  of  that 
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It  was  also  fair  to  calculate — and  the  calculation 
was  much  strengthened  by  a  review  of  the  conduct 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  passing  of  this  same  Catholic 
Relief  bill, — that  they  who  survive  a  long  political 
struggle,  may  come  out  of  it  very  different  from  what 
they  were  when  they  went  in.  They  may  have  lost 
in  prejudice,  and  may  have  g^bed  in  experience. 
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support  by  withholdinir  my  opinions,  orbymyacquicscenco 
in  doctrjaee  whicb  I  really  repudiate  (cheers).  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  opinions  I  profess  are  incapable  of  execu- 
tion ;  but  this  I  frankly  say,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  though  I  cannot  answer  your  question  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  her  Majesty's  government  can  be  conducted 
by  nie — this  I  can  answer,  that  if  it  be  conducted  on  other 
principles  than  those  which  I  avow,  then  I  shall  be  no 
party  to  it  (hear).  I  have  no  such  satisfaction  in  oflico 
that  I  can  conaeiit  to  the  retention  of  office  upon  the  con- 
dition of  being  the  instrument  in  canning  into  effect  other 
men's  opinions  (cheers).  My  ambition  is  of  another  order. 
For  any  private  object  1  want  not  office.  I  want  not  any 
(listinetioQe  that  can  follow  office.  I  am  contented  with 
the  power  that  I  now  exercise — 1  am  contented  with  the 
confidence  that  I  now  enjoy  (cheers) ;  and  I  never  will 
consent  to  hold  office  on  any  terms  dishonourable,  to  or 
inconsistent  with  myself,  or  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional functions  of  a  minister ;  and  I  never  will  consent 
to  hold  office  if  my  opinions  on  political  affiiirs  he  over- 
ruled, or  if  my  supporters  only  support  me  on  the  condi- 
tion of  my  adopting  theirs  (cheers).  Whether  these 
opinions  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  practice,  I  know 
not.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  possible  to  procure 
such  support  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  practice : 
but  they  are  thoso  on  which  I  mean  to  act  in  and  out  of 
office," — J/ubltn  Seview,  xvii.  p.  263. 
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He  who  learns  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  in  his 
passage  through  the  world,  is  unworthy  of  the  task 
of  guiding  others  through  difficulties  and  through 
dangers ;  and  1  will  not  believe  that  our  present 
rulers  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  has  been 
passing  around  them,  or  so  senseless  as  not  to  profit 
by  it.  I  will  not  believe  that  any  statesman,  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  fixing  his  attention  upon  the 
great  and  varied  scenes  of  European  politics  for  the 
last  thirty  years, — whose  mind  is  sufficiently  en- 
larged to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  good 
government,  and  to  estimate  the  dangers  of  bad, — 
and  who  is  duly  impressed  with  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  station  to  which  Providence  has  raised 
him, — I  will  not  believe  that  he  will  be  found 
wanting  in  the  noble  charge  now  entrusted  to  him, 
of  regenerating  a  whole  people,  of  annihilating 
those  party  feuds,  and  of  enlarging  those  narrow 
views,  by  which  our  legislation  has  been  so  fatally 
distinguished  for  so  many  years ;  which  cripple 
the  power  of  the  country ;  undermine  hev  re- 
sources ;  leave  her  a  prey  to  internal  divisions ; 
abandon  such  large  sections  of  her  population  to 
poverty  and  vice,  and  to  the  sport  of  cunning  and 
malignant  men ;  which  expose  her  as  a  paradox 
before  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher, — puzzling 
the  moralist  to  discover  under  what  influences 
peace  and  virtue  may  prosper, — and  tempting  the 
philosopher  to  consider  whether  the  most  rational 


degree  of  liberty  has  any  advantage  over  despotism, 
and  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  capable  of  con- 
ferring any  real  blessings  upon  mankind.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  but  survey  the  scene  before  him, 
from  those  heights  of  power  from  which  he  now 
commands,  and  will  rise  superior  to  all  those  jar- 
ring and  petty  interests  which  may  still  endeavour 
to  weigh  him  down  and  fix  him  within  the  confined 
sphere  to  which  he,  and  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him,  have  leen  so  long  condemned,  his  name 
will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  noblest 
achievements  of  a  statesman,  and  he  will  not  only 
enjoy  the  envied  gratification  of  healing  a  suffering 
people,  but  of  leaving,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
generous  and  benignant  sovereign,  a  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  uutted  empire,  as  a  blessed  and  inva- 
luable legacy  to  his  successors. 

Now  let  us  return  for  an  instant  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  1 9th  of  May. 

To  the  first  indictment,  that  it  was  the  tones 
who  origimilhj  imposed  upon  Ireland  the  support 
of  an  alien  Church,  I  think  they  might  fairly  plead 
not  guilty,  if  it  were  only  on  the  plea  of  injustice 
to  the  memory  Jof  Henry  the  Eighth,  Elizabeth, 
and  her  mild  and  tolerant  successors,  as  no  small 
movers  in  that  work,  and  as  no  way  applicable  to 
the  present  times. 

Against  the  second,  the  same  defence  might  be 

set  up,  with  a  challenge  to  pro\"e  how  the  present 

^m    tithe  rent-charge  is  mure  emaciating  and  vexatious 
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than  the  old  system,  which  was  really  one  of  into- 
lerable oppression  and  injustice.* 


•  Surely  Mr.  OTonnell  knows — ^no  man  better — that 
the  very  same  statutes  which  had  been  enacted  in  Eng- 
land, for  forcing  Henry^s  supremacy  and  the  diasolation 
of  monasteries,  were  passed  in  Ireland,  and  passed  by  her 
own  parliament,  which  proved  just  as  servile,  and  just  as 
greedy  for  the  participation  in  the  booty  as  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chaimeL     The  work  steadily  proceeded 
under  Edward  the  Sixth,  though  with  much  less  rapidity 
than  in  England,  owing  to  the  greater  attachment  both  of 
the  people  and  the  clergy  to  their  religion,  and  the  greats 
diflBculties  of  enforcing  the  law.    *^  At  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward's death,^  says  Brenan,  •  •  •  •  ^'  the  state  of  CSatho- 
licity  in  Ireland  was  deplorable.    Under  EHizabeth,  the 
Irish  Parliament,  such  as  it  was,  passed  the  same  perse- 
cuting laws  that  had  been  enacted  in  England,  and  effected 
the  same  I^tral  and  forciUe  estabKshment  of  the  Chnrdi, 
allowing  (or  the  difl^nt  c<»dition  of  the  two  eountries. 
Under  William  the   Third,  though  the  articles  <^  the 
tnNnty  of  Limerick  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  great 
seed,  ;5^Hiio  v^f  the  morv^  violent  «nii,':r  pronounced  them  dis- 
boaoumble  to  the  arms  of  William,  and  unjust  to  his 
frteavis  and  «ip{\>rters;  aiid  in  ltS*L  before  he  had  convened 
ar,  Iri^.  ^viriiArrK  n:.  :be  KnrfiA  r*w  administration  ex- 
ch>i-txu  bv  An  EriT*^-^  ao:.  the  Carb?&s  from  all  offices 
arsi  ecLxvurix  r,:*^  aol  frv»ci  a  :«edk2  ri  ^hfcr  Hoose  of  Par- 
bara^'c: : — ^fr*w:rat'c:s  whici  zb^:  Irsdi   mk?   were   too 
irtkTi^r  Ar\i  bjtrc}  :v^  r>:v^t^vr     -*  TS*  Irisa  wiigs  of  that 
>£afc,^^"  :»}^  P^c^^cn^ir-.  "wvcv   tise  rvb.-^  ct  tie  OKrerian 
T^rtx .  A wwiT^  re  ocifc-r  TrmTT^e  tiski  tiii:  cc*  retaining 
^Bv^cvcv^N  oc  rcwvr  vt  :iif  5^=*  -^^r  tiif  riiik  c{  tfe?  nation, 
aa^   *c^a>tf:   :^b<^evvii  ^*j:i  aa  arctcn^   «vfrtrr,   wUch 
tt\v<^f>i  ?a»f  ya^^stscaw  >:«vc  ;c  ti*  Vrng'.-iTT  ia  r^sastleeB 

^kcviiif^MA  Vni  ^tmi«»M^  4bs  3itii.-i  3r  law  ^sftaii<  of  the 
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The  third  atid  fourth  fall  to  the  ground,  by  the 
disclaimer  of  Lord  Stanley's  bill.     The  fifth  cer- 


Protestants  aa  it  had  been  at  tho  death  of  GharlcH  tho 
Second ;  and  tho  Protestant  biahopa,  and  not  the  Cii- 
titoUc,  sat  in  tho  parliament  of  James  the  .Second. 
In  1695,  a  whole  string  of  persecuting  laws  was 
again  passed  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  bv  the  men 
who  had  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  and  on  tho  Istjof  May  1698,  all  bishops,  vicara- 
peneral,  and  friare,  were  banislied  the  kingdom,  to  tbo 
number  of  about  500  '.  Upon  what  ground,  then,  is  it 
tiiat  the  people  of  Ireland  are  informed  that  it  tcag  tho 
TORIES  irAo  ORir.iNALI-Y  imposfd  vpon  their  country  the 
support  of  an  aliffn  ehurch?    Heaven  knows  they  bavo 

I  Binned  enough  without  making  them  blacker  than  they 
are.  But  I  suppose  Mr.  O'Connell  will  say  of  all  this 
tirade  against  the  tones,  "  that  truth  warrants  imtt  of  it, 
itnd  our  little  a»tntia-politica  warrants  the  rest." — (See 
NoU  to  O'Connor'*  Jlittory  of  tli«  Irish  Catholia,  p.  118.) 
"  The  preamble  of  the  7th  of  William,  eh.  21,  breathed  J 

the  most  rank   malignity  against  the  Catholics ;    it  B<^t  I 

forth  that  tho  Papists  countenanced   the  robberies  and  \ 

outrages  of  the  tories  and  rapparecs  :  and  as  ihesu  depre-  | 

dators  were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  consequently  Ca- 
tholics, it  enacted  that  tho  Papists  in  each  barony  and 
county  should  make  reparation  for  all  damages  committed 

>by  Papist  tories,  and  rapparees :  but,  by  way  of  mockerj', 
B  clauso  was  added,  that  if  the  depredators  should  happen 
to  be  Protestants,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  alone  should 
bo  liable  to  tho  reparations.     The  lonis  concurred  with 
the  eommons  in  those  several  measures,  and  by  a  vote 
oxolndffd  the  Catholic  peers  from  their  house,  and  all  pri- 
vilege of  parliament The  Irish   council,  con- 
dsiing  chiefly  of  whigs,  the  descendants  of  the  regicide  I 
foUowpTS    of   Cromwell,    took   advantage  of  the    king''8                 J 
ttbwnce,  to  convert  his  recommendations  of  favour  into                 I 
infftnimeats  of  ruin.     They  prepared  a  bill  puqtorting  to                I 


tB.m\y  stands  its  ground,  though,  it  is  some  con- 
solatiou  to  think, — if  Dublin  and  Cork  and  Lime- 

confinn  the  articles  of  Limerick,  but  which  waa  in  fact  a 
gross  violation  of  those  articles.  The  counoil  calculated 
probably  that  the  omissions  in  the  bill,  if  even  laid  before 
the  king,  would  escape  the  notice  of  his  nmjosty,  then 
engaged  in  continental  politics ;  and  that  the  title  would 
uonoeal  the  iniijuity  of  its  provisions." — O'Connor'a  HigUtrjf 
of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

As  the  following  appears  sufficiently  apt  for  the  occa- 
sion, I  eliall  also  quot«  it: — "Tumultuous  petitioning 
was  one  of  tbo  chief  artificos  by  which  the  malcontents  in 
tho  last  roigii  (Charles  I)  had  attacked  the  Crown :  and 
though  tho  manner  of  subscribing  and  delivering  petitiooa 
waa  now  somewhat  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
thing  itself  still  remained,  and  was  an  admirable  expedient 
for  infesting  the  court,  for  spreading  discontent,  and  for 
uniting  tho  nation  in  any  popular  clamour.  As  the  king 
found  no  law  by  which  he  could  punish  those  importunate, 
and,  as  lie  deemed  them,  undutiful  solicitations,  he  was 
was  obliged  to  encounter  them  by  popular  applications  of 
a  contrary  tendency.  Whort'vcr  tho  church  and  comi 
party  prevailed,  addresses  were  framed,  containing  cxprca- 
sions  of  the  highest  regard  for  his  majesty,  tho  most  entire 
acquiescence  in  his  wisdom,  the  most  dutiful  subiniasion 
to  his  prerogative,  and  the  deepest  alhorrenco  of  tboso  who 
endeavoured  to  encroach  upon  it,  by  prescribing  to  him 
any  time  for  oesenibling  the  parliament.  Thus  tho  nation 
<«uiio  to  be  diatmgiiished  into  fietiHuiura  and  alkorrtn. 
Factions  indeed  were  at  this  time  extremely  animated 
against  each  other.  The  very  names  by  each  party  dono- 
niinutiHl  its  antagonist,  discover  the  virulence  and  raitoour 
whii'li  pri'iTiili'd.  For  Itesides  petitioner  and  nbhorrer, 
ii[i[iiOIati'>nH  which  wore  soon  forgotten,  this  year  i«  n>- 
mitrkiihh-  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well-known  upitbota 
\  TOUY,  by  which,  and  sometimos  witbout  a 
mov,  Uug  island  baa  been  eo  lonj;  t 


iiDUt  aaj     J 
;  divided.    I 
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rick  are  to  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  tlie 
workings  of  the  new  system, — that  that  system 
does  not  turn  out  so  bad,  as  was  anticipated  by 
those  who  so  justly  insisted  upon  a  larger  measure. 

The  court  party  reproached  tlioir  antugoniaU  with  tlielr 
affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventielera  in  Scotland,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  whiga :  the  country  party 
found  a  rosemblance  between  tho  courtiers  and  the  Popish 
banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  tho  appellation  of  tory  was 
affixed.  And  after  this  manner  these  fooliBli  terras  of 
reproach  camo  into  public  and  genera!  use  ;  and  even  at 
present  seem  not  nearer  their  end  than  when  thc-y  were 
first  invented." — ffumc'g  Hhtory  of  Enolanil, 

"  The  lenders  of  the  t^nglish  whigs  had  used  the  cause 
nf  Irish  Protestantism  as  a  popular  watchword  in  their 
war  against  the  Stuarts  ;  and  they  could  not  now  venturo 
directly  to  contradict  their  former  assertions,  by  acknow- 
ledging them  to  be  oppressors,  and  thus  vindicating  tlio 

rwistanno  of  the  Catholics." "  During  the  reign 

of  Anno,  England  attained  to  greater  prosperity  and 
influence  than  she  had  acrpiired  since  the  reign  of  Crom- 
well ;  but  Irvland,  by  the  ferocious  acts  of  her  own  legis- 
Utare,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  wTetchednese  almost 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  tyranny  and  dufiering.  Tho 
whig  ministry  of  Fingland  was  now  caught  by  its  own 
devices.  They  hail  excited  and  maintained  a  popidar 
clamour  i^ainst  Popcrj-  for  several  yeiirs,  in  onicr  to 
strengthen  their  influence ;  and  now,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
that,  if  they  aeted  justly,  thi-y  would  themselves  be  driven 
from  their  posts  as  friends  of  Papists.  They  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  Irish  parliament  was  composed  chiefly  of 
dissenters,  and  therefore  inserted  the  clause  imposing  the 
sa4:ramental  test,  hoping  that  this  woid<l  caudo  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  entini  measure.  But  tho  English  ministers 
had  formed  too  tiigh  an  estimate  of  the  consciences  of  tho 
Irish  faction.     Thoy  sanctioned  the  clause  almost  without 
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The  seventh^  eighth,  and  ninth,  are  folly  disposed 
of  by  the  altered  tone  of  the  journals  which  sup- 
port the  new  administration,  by  the  express  dis- 
claimer of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  the  Irish  execu- 
tive, unless  indeed  the  violent  language  of  the  Com 
Exchange,  and  the  vituperations  of  the  repeal  press, 
shall  recall  the  evil  in  all  its  atrocity. 

I  have  just  glanced  at  these  several  articles  of 

debate The  faetions  that  divided  the  Engliah 

parliament  through  the  entire  reign  of  qaeeo  Anne,  ex- 
tended their  influence  to  Ireland ;  and  the  parties  of  whig 
and  tor\%  high  Church  and  low  Church,  aasafled  each 
other  with  unmeasured  violence.  They  agreed  only  on 
one  point,  —  the  necessity  of  persecuting  the  Papists. 
The  clergymen  of  the  established  Church,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Lords,  were  tories :  the  whigs  were  soperior 

in  the  Lower  House The  aocession  <^  Geoige  I 

gave  the  whigs  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  but  produced  little 
or  no  chans^^  in  the  generaJ  circumstances  of  the  nation."^ 
—Hi<^'ry  i/rl.  an!  Wars  r«  /rrVoisrf,  by  W.  C.  Taylor. 

What  ju>t  purrxviv,  thin,  can  it  answer,  to  insist  upon 
<\>ntinuinc  the  ::m:  of  t^nas  of  odious  import,  when  the 
pnnoiplo^i  :o  \\h:oh  ihT.}  ^.r-r-lit^i  ar^^  no  longer  professed, — 
and  :1hv  an^  r.v^:  o:/v  r.o:  ir; fessiL>i  but  absolutelv  repu- 
diauxi.  ^*  Th:>  bilP'  v*—  Ca:i»lic  relief  bill),  said  Sir 
K.  1\>'„  **  xxill  re>:.^Tv  o;iiaii:v  of  civil  riffhts."*  Manv 
tx^r^IN  i^TTvr.c  yrx^fi>c>:v>3sur»c»ii  his  pan  of  maintaining  the 
pri:^".y\^  of  :hs"  KtY.^rm  b:/.,  r.*irh:  be  cited  in  proof  of 
\.;hiT\i>vV  tx^  :h;  r.>v>Tv  MrnTTSkj  sys5«[i  of  the  preeent 
ds^.  When  thvr.  :he  v.rl:>r:; Stti^  which  thow  terms  were 
>«»\>r.:  :o  iu>siir:vn:^  an*  i>.^  k\wr  in  txisaejice ;  and  even  if 
iS'x  >avnt\  >*i>:u  :h<*  rv^^-s-r  :o  cire  them  effect  has 
ahoc^>;)Hrr  x;iu:^)$&<\i.  vols  :;  arti^vf  any  odicr  object  than 
K^  {^r«|y><«aiir  ^i«^Mt>i  a»i  a^icxiKn .  to  {wrsist  in  assert* 
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impeachment,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  one 
which  justice  obliges  me  to  say,  bears  upon  its 
front  a  strong  semblance  of  truth.  The  law  ap- 
pointments are  certainly,  for  the  greater  part, 
most  unfortunate.  This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented, 
as  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  avari- 
cious of  justice  than  the  Irish,  because  none  have 
suffered  so  much  from  a  long  and  fatal  experience 
of  injustice.*  Our  regret  is  iufiuitely  heightened 
by  the_  apprehension  lest  those  salutary  influences 
which  had  been  extended  over  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  with  such  a  singularly 
happy  effect,  by  the  impartial  but  vigorous  admi- 
nistration of  justice  under  Lord  Normauby,  should 
be  weakened,  if  not  extinguished.  For  no  system 
of  judicial  administration  can  be  perfect,  in  which 
those  who  come  before  the  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, whether  it  be  as  offenders  against  the  laws,  or 
as  suitors  for  redress  agiunst  offences  committed 
upon  themselves,  shall  not  feel  that  "  right  and 
reason  are  done  them."f 

•  "  No  nation,"  says  Sir  John  Davia,  attorn ej-genera! 

to  kin);  James,   "  love  equal  and  impartial  justice  more 

tlian  the  Irish."     Lord  Coke  gives  the  same  character  of 

them,  and  adds,  "  which  virtue  must  necessarily  be  accom- 

.  panied  by  many  othera." 

t  When  the  parliamont  of  Richard  the  Second  roquinnt 
[that  "all  those  employed  in  the  administration  of  the 
ll&WB  should  be  sworn  before  them  to  the  due  discharge  of 
Ktheir  duties,"  the  object  wuh,  ajt  they  expressed  it,  "  mi» 
I  that  every  person  thenceforth  should /cr^  that  right  and 
IrvaAon  was  done  him." — lljb.  1'.  1.  Bic.  II.  14, 
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''  It  18  wonderful,"  says  an  excellent  article  < 
this  subject,  in  the  Duhlin  Review  for  July  1836, 
entitled  Pacata  Hiherma,  how  great  a  change 
may  be  wrought  in  the  frame  and  temper  of 
society,  and  what  important  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced npon  its  general  peace  and  security,  by 
the  honesty  of  rulers.  The  criminal  law  of  Ireland 
has  not  undergone  any  change, — the  same  terrors 
surround,  the  same  sanctions  confirm  it.  The 
machinery  by  which  its  operations  are  conducted 
and  its  penalties  put  in  force,  is  imaltered :  the 
judges  are  the  same,  the  jurors  and  official  prose- 
cutors nearly  so ;  the  magistrates  and  police  are 
the  very  persons  who  were  active  instruments  in 
maintaining  a  system,  in  which  obstinate  preju- 
dice passed  for  integrity,  and  cruelty  for  wisdom. 
But  the  controlling  spirit  is  changed,  and  under 
its  chastening  influence,  beliold  all  things  are  be- 
come new.  The  spirit  of  British  law  walks  abroad 
in  pure  and  genial  splendour,  grave  but  not  severe 
■ — stem  but  not  unfeeling  ;  and  the  same  words, 
the  same  sentences,  which  heretofore  called  forth 
expressions  of  rage  from  the  lips,  and  left  ashes  of 
bitterness  in  the  hearts,  of  the  bystanders,  are  re- 
ceived with  patient  and  acquiescent  deference,  be- 
cause they  are  felt  and  acknowledged  as  the  faith- 
ful wounds  of  a  friend. 

"  Hence  the  recent  decisions  of  the  tribunals 
have  had  a  moral  effect,  which  they  never  before 
were  known  to  produce  in   this  country.    The 


common  people  are  now  persuaded  of  two  facts 
very  useful  to  be  practically  known  amongst  them ; 
namely,  that  the  law  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
with  impunity  ;  and  that  its  protection,  as  far  as 
it  can  yet  be  made  to  extend,  is  afforded  equally 
and  alike  to  all  who  need  it.  It  is  a  new  thing  in 
Ireland  to  hear  the  country  people,  on  their  return 
home  from  the  assizes,  acknowledging  that  every 
man  has  had  justice — fair  play  for  his  life,  and  a 
ftiir  trial  for  his  liberty." 

Tliis  indeed  is  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  most 
unwise  to  put  in  jeopardy.  But  we  must  hope  for 
the  best.  As  the  people  love  justice  for  themselves 
and  equally  admire  it  in  others,  let  them  extend  it 
to  the  new  government,  and  condemn  not  till  they 
are  proved  guilty  of  the  treacliery  of  which  they 
are  accused.  The  government  may  strike  the  key, 
as  did  Lord  Normanby,  and  the  note  will  run 
through  every  ramification  of  the  machinery  of 
justice,  and  its  harmony  may  still  be  true. 

Let  us  see  an  instance  in  which  impartial  justice 
shall  not  be  done,  in  which  we  have  an  orange- 
pacltedjury,  an  oppTeasive  tyrannical  magistrate, 
a  Jicry  parfhan  for  assistant  harrister  in  the 
county  courts,  and  malignant  enemies  to  Ireland 
exercising  their  bigoted  sway  upon  the  hcnch, — 
I  —let  us  see  this,  and  I  will  abandon  all  hope  of 
^H  an  (equitable  government  for  Ireland  under  a  con- 
^^k  servative  administration.  liut  till  this  be  done, 
^H  till  we  see  their  words  belied  by  their  actions,  1 


I 
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will  rather  confide  iu  tlieir  prof 
trust  their  sincerity ;  because  those  professions  are 
supported  by  reason,  policy,  and  commoD  sense, 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  more  benign  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  age.  Men  are  the  creatures 
of  circumstances  ;  and  why  should  we  select  any 
individuals,  or  even  any  class  of  individuals,  as 
alone  insensible  to  their  influences  r  Should  we 
not  rather  trust  to  what  we  see  around  us,  and 
rely  upon  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  that  axiom  of 
one  of  the  most  gifted  men  that  ever  lived,  ieut- 
pora  mutantur,  et  nos  mvtamur  in  illis  !  If  we 
are  deceived,  we  are  deceived  on  the  right  side, 
and  we  put  them  upon  the  wrong.  It  is  well 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  defence,  but  is  it  just  or 
wise  to  enter  into  a  compact  of  uncompromising 
hostility?  If  the  evil  is  to  come  we  cannot  arrest  it 
by  provoking  it.  Is  it  not  better  to  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  no  folly  and 
injustice  of  ours  have  merited  the  treatment  we 
predict,  while  every  future  attempt  to  arrest  the 
scourge,  should  it  fall  upon  us,  would  derive  both 
strength  and  dignity  from  our  past  forbearance. 

But  if  the  leaders  of  the  association  continue  to 
instil  mistrust  into  the  minds  of  the  people, — nay, 
if  they  impress  theui  with  a  settled  conviction  that 
justice  will  never  reach  them,  let  the  administra- 
tors of  the  law  be  ever  so  impartial,  they  will  not 
believe  it;  they  will  persuade  themselves  against 
their  verysenses.  It  is  poisoning  the  source  of  justice 


at  orice,  and  driving  the  people  beyond  its  precincts. 
All  this  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  both  the 
appointments  themselves,  and  the  triumph  they 
have  given  the  repealers  in  the  apparent  verifica- 
tion of  their  predictions, — for  circumstanced  as 
they  are  now,  the  people  are  altogether  inacces- 
sible to  argument,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  controversy.  Every  case  is  presented  to  them 
only  through  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  the 
declamations  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  reso- 
lutions of  their  public  meetings  ;  upon  these,  and 
upon  these  only,  is  their  verdict  given.  These  are 
tbeir  political  class-books  ;  these  their  principles  of 
political  economy ;  these  their  charter.  Every  event 
is  ready  traced  and  coloured  before  it  comes  to  them ; 
they  must  take  it  on  trust, — they  cannot  discern  it 
by  their  own  judgment.  The  same  process  goes 
on  with  those  who  guide  them  in  subordinate  situ- 
ations: these  in  their  turn  give  additional  truth, 
perhaps  additional  colouring  to  the  picture,  and  a 
deeper  weight  to  the  mandates  of  the  association, 
of  which  they  are  themselves  members,  one  and 
all  professing  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in, 
Bod  all  but  unlimited  obedience  to,  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  people  indeed  are  made  to 
play  a  most  important  part,  but  without  any  true 
knowledge  of  the  character  in  which  they  perform. 
Hod  they  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves, 
their  shrewd  powers  of  discrimination  would  un- 
^B  doubledly  bring  them  to  a  juster  appreciation  of 
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^ibe  real  wants  of  Irekuid.  Bat  dow  a  noble 
^  qnany  is  sekded  for  their  aim ;  to  that  ia  tfaeir 
attention  riveted,  while  they  are  bood-wiDked 
to  all  tbtnss  else.  The  anfe^ned  interest,  how- 
erer,  which  tb«y  take  ia  these  matters  will  be 
Ihllf  niMlerstood,  wheo  we  reflect  apoD  the 
amount  of  real  sofferio^  amongst  them,  the 
flpleodld  prospects  of  relief  which  are  held  oat, 
their  sorprisin^  quickness  and  intelligence,  which 
enable  every  cue  to  take  in  what  he  hears,  and 
their  long  babits  of  political  excitement  and 
combination.* 

If  the  clergy  con^der  it  their  daty  to  lead  the 


"  Upon  ono  occasion,  in  the  futlilnient  of  his  miastoD, 
Father  Mathew  thus  addresaed  the  people :— •'  Theacene 
which  they  were  then  witnessing  before  them  was  one  which 
would  bo  attended  with  the  greatest  blessings  to  their 
common  country.  The  history  of  Ireland  in  times  pact 
wa«  the  blackest  on  the  book  of  time ;  but  henceforwanl 
it  would  be  equally  remarkable  for  peace,  prosperity,  and 
the  total  disappearance  of  religious  differences.  Tee- 
totaliam  and  charity  would  heal  the  nouuds  which  were 
Inflicted  by  political  and  religious  dissension  and  bigotry. 
All  creeds  and  classes  will  live  together  in  unity  and  har- 
mony, and,  in  a  word,  as  Christiana  should  live.  The 
Divine  Redeemer  has  said, — 'By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  you  are  my  disciples,  that  you  love  one  another.'  The 
word  charity  is  misapplied  when  it  is  referred  merely  to  alms 
deedt,  which  are,  in  fact,  but  the  effect  of  charity."  No 
wonder  that  the  Almighty  has  blest  the  labours  of  a  man 
gifted  with  such  sentiments  as  these, — sentiments  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  all,  of  whatever  rank,  condition, 
or  profession  tfaey  may  be,  vtho  are  so  wonderfully  keen  in 


people  in  their  politics,  at  least  they  oiiglit  to  be 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  manner  of  fulfilling 
that  duty  ;  it  is  not  to  be  done  with  the  fiery  zeal  of 
the  puritan,  but  with  the  meekness  and  charity  of 
an  apostle, — truth  and  justice  should  be  their  motto, 
— truth  and  justice  not  only  towards  themselves, 
but  even  towards  their  enemies.  Above  all,  should 
they  abstain  from  any  alHance  with  bad,  or  even 
suspicious  principles,  A  principle  may  be  very 
honest  in  those  who  hold  it,  but  yet  very  mischiev- 
ous iu  its  own  properties.  The  duty  of  a  politician 
is  to  instruct  himself  before  he  advises  others  ;  and 
politics  in  these  days  are  so  mixed  up  with  a  mul- 
titude of  circumstances  and  interests,  and  often  so 
dependent  upon  nice  and  .>;ubtle  questions,  so  com- 
plicated in  their  nature,  and  so  varied  in  their  rela- 
tions, that  the  most  experienced  move  with  uncer- 
tainty and  mistrust,  and  are  sometimes  deceived, 
even  when  they  are  the  moat  confident.  He  whose 
time  belongs  to  other  and  higher  duties,  and 
yet  feels  himself  called  upon  to  meddle  in  matters 
foreign  to  his  avocations,  and  of  which  he  must 
necessarily  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge,  be- 
came he  wants  both  the  leisure  and  the  oppor- 
I  ttmity  of  supplying   his    deficiencies,    is    driven 


I'dinng  into  the  roins  and  hearts  of  others,  and  discovcnng 
*  tXl  tbo  malice,  hypocrisy,  and  aeliishnesg,  by  which  tJiey 
ftn^  thcni  to  bo  actuated. 

S«o  a  short  notice  in  the  Appoodix  on  the  progress  of 
^the  Tomp^rance  movement. 
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to  the  alternative  of  pinning  his  faith  upon  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  trusting  to  the  guidance  of 
those  on  whom  he  has  the  most  reliance.  In  Ire- 
land, the  whole  confidence  of  the  people  is  reposed 
in  one  man  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  iuasmurh 
as  that  man  has  done  more  for  them  than  any 
other, — as  much  perhaps  as  any  one  man  has  yel 
done  for  any  country.  Still  that  individual  is 
not  infallible ;  he  conscientiously  thought  that  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion  when 
he  lent  his  powers  to  aid  the  movement  party 
in  Spain.  But  what  says  he  now  ?  That  he, 
who  is  the  upshot  of  the  revolution  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  fostered  and  protected,  is  "  a  man  who 
has  combined  all  the  \-illainy  of  a  jacobin  with  the 
rigid  and  sanguinary  cruelty  of  a  tyrant!"  Whether, 
in  this  particular,  he  says  what  is  true  or  not,  is 
little  to  the  purpose,  for  the  evils  of  Spain  are 
manifest ;  but  it  proves  Mr.  O'Connell  not  to  be 
infallible  even  in  his  own  estimation.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  Esparlero  is  the  puppet  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  and  is  no  longer  a  free  agent.  And  many 
also  believe  that,  had  we  not  interfered,  Don  Carlos 
would  have  reigned  in  Spain;  but  he  would  not  havr 
ruled  as  a  despotic  monarch,  his  power  wonld  have 
been  limiled  by  the  constitution,  or  the  constko- 
tion  would  have  overthrown  him.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  ackntmledgie  the  purity  of  the  motives, 
ttliich  acluaied  both  the  late  government  and  Mr. 
with  this   question,     'fbey 


saw,  as  they  viewed  it,  liberty  on  the  one  hand  and 
tyranny  on  the  other,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  for 
which  to  declare.  Forgetting  that  absolutism  iu 
Spain  could  not  be  tyranny ;  that  as  long  as  the 
municipal  liberties  remained,  and  they  had  never 
yet  been  violated  by  any  sovereign,  despotism  could 
not  press  upon  the  people ;  they  committed  the 
■sual  fault  of  applying  their  principles  irrespective 
of  circumstances.  They  fancied  that  as  liberty  wgs 
well  understood,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself 
erect  and  sound  in  England^  it  was  the  same  in 
Spain ;  that  they  had  the  same  materials,  the 
same  feelings  to  work  upon,  and  therefore  the 
«ame  success  to  expect;  whereas,  liberty  in  Spain 
was  evidently  already  verging  towards  licence,  and 
rather  required  limitation  than  extension.  They 
unwittingly  pandered  to  the  ambition  of  a  weak 
but  aspiring  woman,  whom  the  liberty  they  had 
nestled  aJid  hatched  soon  drove  from  the  position 
in  which  they  had  placed  her,  to  give  way  to  a 

ijwily  and  powerful  adventurer.  The  head  of 
■the  storm  had  all  along  been  visible  in  the  horizon, 
tbat  it  was  unheeded ;  it  advanced,  however,  and  by 
^degrees  its  ravages  were  felt,  till  at  length,  the  de- 
4iige,  which  it  required  no  prophet  to  predict,  came 
rolling  on  with  redoubled  force.  It  has  swept  away 
the  best  institutions  of  the  country,  while  the  ba- 
ice  of  power,  the  basis  of  their  ancient  constitu- 
in,  in  this  age  of  renovation  remains  unrestored;* 


the  rights  of  property    have  been    invaded ;  the 
patrimouy  of  tfae  Church  and  of  the  poor  ha8  dk- 


nobluH  had  supported  the  regal  prerogative,  in  oppoatioo 
to  tlie  olaima  of  ths  Commons  during  the  commotioas  in 
the  year  1521,  proved  at  last  fatal  to  their  own  bodj. 
By  enabling  Charles  to  depress  ono  of  the  orders  in  tbe 
Btato,  they  destroyed  that  balance  to  whidh  the  conetJtti- 
tion  owed  its  security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  that 
of  his  euccesaors,  to  htunblo  the  other,  and  to  strip  it 
gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges.'* — Jt^>ier1stm't 
HUtor^  oftfte  It«ign  of  Charles  V. 

On  a  motion  for  returns  made  by  Lord  Mabon,  June 
24th,  1835,  ot  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
O'Connell  said, — "  Our  interference  in  the  affairs  nf  Spain 
boa  been  objected  to,  but  I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  earned 
much  farther.  I  wish  that  it  had  extended  so  far  ax  tn 
effect  a  restoration  of  their  privileges  to  the  Bi^oaj'ow 
and  the  jwople  of  Navarre,  for  I  am  sure  that  such  an  act 
would  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  Spain,  than  almost  any  military  aid  can  achieve 

without  it 1  must  protest  against  Don  Carlos 

being  called  '  king  of  Spain "  by  any  member  of  this  house. 
We  have  recognised  the  right  of  the  (jueen  of  Spain.  .  .  . 
Don  Carlos  has  as  littlo  title  to  the  character  of  king  of 
Spain,  as  he  has  chance  of  gaining  the  throne,  mmt  Hat 
i/ie  afia  of  British  valour  is  let  loose  against  him,  Xntat- 
ference  has  been  objected  to ;  but  I  contend  timt  we  are 
justified  in  interfering  on  the  si<fe  of  ninsiituti»nat  lUttri^ 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  every  free  state  to  support  the 
cmi4e  of  freedom.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Uoly 
AUianuu  though  asleep  is  not  dead  ;  and  its  member*  wiD 
take  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  touching  on 

fivil  liberty The  honourable  member  for  Dovnr 

complains  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  loto  StMUO. 
He  would  not  do  so  if  lie  were  a  whig,  for  he  would  not  in 
that  ca»e  have  baiiiiibe<l  from  his  memory  the  fact  that 
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appeared ;  the  executive  is  no  longer  a  guarantee 
for  order,  but  is  constraiued  to  yield  to  the  caprices 


I 


«ur  glorions  nsvolutioo,  in  1  fi88,  was  greatly  aided  by  the  in- 
troduction of  whole  battalions  of  Dutch  troopH."  In  tliPBub- 
(ie<[ncnt  year,  26th  of  Febniary.  speaking  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  Mr.  O'C'onnell  Mi<i, — "  The  cause  of  Don  Carlos  is 
that  of  absohitiem,  and  that  of  Christina  iatlio  cause  of  cow- 
ftitutimuil  lib^rlif.  There  is  Bometliing  unnatural,  too,  in  the 
alliance  that  has  been  formed  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
Don  Carlos,  That  prince  is  so  much  of  a  Catholic,  that 
he  has  arrived  at  the  stage  which  those  who  regard  Catho- 
licity ax  superstition,  call  '  Poporj'.'  And  yot,  notwJth- 
«taniling  this,  the  most  violent  '  No  Popery  '  men  in  this 
irountry  have  rallied  round  his  cause.  By  this  conduct 
they  show,  at  all  events,  that  their  opposition  is  not  to 
the  abstract  principle  of  Popery,  but  to  Popery  when 
allied  to  liberal  institutions." 

As  even  the  most  insignificant  details  are  now  interesting 
in  Spanish  aflairs,  I  subjoin  the  following  particulars  which 
J  hare  latoly  received  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Madrid  : — 

**  1st,  All  the  religious  orders  have  been  abolished  by 
thp  Cortes.  However,  in  the  Basipie  provinces,  which 
rnjoyed  many  privileges,  they  existed  up  to  the  hit© 
attempt  of  October,  when  the  monastic  orders,  together 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  provinces,  were 
XDppresaed. 

"  2nd.  The  Cortes  of  18;{7  ileprived  the  clergy  of  their 
tithe«,  and  the  Cortes  of  1841  dispossessed  them  of  the 
whole  of  their  property.  The  government  pays  them  ex- 
tremely ill,  so  that  the  greater  part  live  in  extreme  misery. 
WoTBOWT,  to  aggravate  their  calamities,  the  government 
lisa  issued  orders  that  all  the  monks  and  friars  residing 
herv,  not  natives  of  Madrid,  should  go  into  the  provinces. 
Tbia  cruel  oct  leaves  these  unhappy  men  without  any 
reaonree :  here  they  occasionally  obtained  relief  from  their 
ftwnds,  and  found  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  in  the 
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of  an  armed  and  licentious  populace.  In  Catholic 
Spain,  Catholicity  is  become  a  persecuted  sect ;  her 

small  provincial  towns,  where  they  are  unknown,  and 
where  there  are  few  people  of  fortune,  they  will  be  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress. 

^'  3d.  The  clergy  have  no  representation  whatever,  either 
in  the  Cortes  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  estamentoe.  No 
clergjTnan  can  be  elected  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but 
may  be  chosen  for  the  Senate.  The  nobility  is  not  repre- 
sented in  either  of  the  two  houses,  nor  had  they  any  repre- 
sentation in  the  constitution  of  1821 ;  but  the  deputies  to 
the  Cortes  mav  be  chosen  indiflTerentlv  from  either  the 
nobility  or  commoners.  Bv  the  constitution  of  1837,  the 
representative  system  of  1821  was  altered,  by  dividing  the 
legislative  [>ower  into  two  Chambers,  the  Deputies  and  the 
Senate ;  both  are  elected  by  the  people,  but  for  the  Se- 
nate they  nominate  three  for  each  seat,  one  of  whom  is 
chi>sen  bv  the  sovereism.  Electors  are  qualified  to  vote  bv 
the  payment  of  a  certain  contribution.  Espartero  enjoys 
the  whole  of  the  executive^  and  the  goTemment  is  now  a 
complete  military  ik^potism. 

**  4th.  The  Ktv:\u:,  K>ivurttrrv\  possesses  neitheT  talent 
u\»r  lv»^*cn^  v>t  in:na  whi:h  ni::ch:  enable  him  to  act  as?  a 
^citt^uvtii.  and  ^:v^  the  rr^rb:  rnpc!^  to  the  revolution 
whioh  h'^  vXHu:i>:  jvVvi ;  how--\>:r.  he  i>  as  ambiiious  man. 
a:i:*.:r.c  :ApvVirv  r.:Iy  ;i:  >:i*-.  :':•:!>*  low^-.r  :han  h-e  vkI  possessses. 
He  is  j-cilou^  et  i::y  >;:yt:r-:r-*.y  -ha:  TTTTght  place  him  in 
the  S4."raiv:e  .  i:vi  he  :>  i  ^-JL.^rii^.  -j.:>fcu«-'atc\i  irmn,  without 
eve\er*xs55L  :e  >c:vt*^\  :he  ^:t3:  •::  ::!;>:rL:»:tkm.  He  is  sur- 
rv*c*^  le«  I  ?  >  s».Nr.'e  j  !■:  ^  e  r.  I  j: :  *  •«: k-  ♦  i  :«/: •-:  Ct«>r5s.  who  partly 
^*  ^^  e:  >  >>  riv  ^  \  v'x  r :  5.  T  :  ■:  ^.  ^n  r:Ll  :  c :  ni»:  c  :.>^  tb^ t  unless 
%v  "^di^e  jfc  vc\t;i':  -♦::r^*:v;::'  1*.  *~  ^call  *c*:c  have  a  re- 
^ii'>*x\  jL'ivL  V>t'*irt.r»;  *•  '.   :k   i';e!arv*:  •.•«*<■: sal.  The  repub- 

*"  >^a.    rh.*f  sTOarva  yr-ixrt]*  m.uj>  -i  c  a'ccc:  ece-fo«rth  of 
ifej.  ^;iuU»<v  a««i  ^•tt^^  :!i«.»ts*f  ♦'!«•  la-  v  •u;ci  n  :.i»?  c>:atinitance 


people  are  all  but  cut  off  from  the  centre  of  unity, 
luid  she  herself  is  all  but  obliterated  from  the  cata- 
logue of  nations.* 


of  tho  preaent  eystetn  purchaao  it.  The  chapter  of  Lugo, 
an  ancient  town  in  Gallcia,  made  a  most  submissive  repre- 
sentation to  the  prosiilent  of  the  town  against  tho  spolia- 
tion of  the  chaptt-r  which  had  l>een  orileretl.  What  was 
the  result  of  an  act  which  even  the  moat  tyrannical  govern- 
ment might  have  excuseil  J  The  whole  chapter  were 
amwt«d  and  traneportod  to  the  Balearic  Islands  for  eight 
years ! !  In  Zurngoza  almost  a  similar  case  occurred,  and 
tbo  chapter  has  been  cast  into  prison,  and  condemned  to 
bo  transported  into  Africa.  I  could  mention  a  liundred 
other  similar  instances,  if  my  paper  permitted." 

Such  is  the  constitutional  liberty  wo  have  achieved  for 
Spain,  and  such  are  tho  blessings  of  democracy ! 

■  What,  again,  have  been  the  blessings  which  demo- 
cratic institutions  have  bestowed  upon  the  republics  of 
South  America  since  the  assertion  of  tlieir  !nde{>ondence ! 
Anarchy,  civil  war,  and  bankruptcy.  Mexico.  Texa*, 
Unenoa  Ayres,  Lima,  Peru,  and  the  rest, — without,  1 
believe,  one  exception, — every  one  of  them  beginning  with 
a  fair  start  and  fine  professions,  so  as  to  inveigle  us  all 
out  of  our  money  and  then  leave  us, — have  been  almost 
tiver  since,  and  still  are,  the  sod  victims  of  unbridled  am- 
bition, and  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature ;  and  this, 
too,  without  a  diflerenco  of  religion  as  an  additional  ex- 
citing cause.  There  is  an  old  ndage,  and  not  the  less 
I  for  being  old,  that  "  a  ivild  duck  never  yet  laid  a 
■  egg."  Democracy  is  liberty  run  wild,  and  cannot 
Ke  but  a  wild  and  disonlercd  progeny.  Engraft 
'  lepeal  upon  universal  suflrage,  ami  ynti  will  have  tho 
wildest  democrocy  that  ever  yet  existwl. 

It  may  almost  be  worthy  of  rvmarit,   that  Spain  and 
I'ortucnl  have  sufTorcd  all  thvir  i(ii|"iveriftliment   witlio 


lit 
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Was  Mr.  O'Connell  a  true  interpreter  of  these 
presages?  Were  the  consequences  such  as  lie 
cither  desired  or  anticipated  ? — ^And  yet  he  spoke 
with  confidence,  and  urged  the  cause  with  his 
usual  vehemence.  British  policy  never  made  a 
greater  mistake  than  in  encouraging  the  move- 
ment party  in  Spain,  and  espousing  the  cause  of 
Christina.  She  v^ho  had  seated  her  infant  child 
upon  the  throne  which  belonged  to  another, — 
while  the  certain  reward  of  her  usurpation  was 
dvil  war  to  her  people,  and  thraldom  to  herself  in 
the  hands  of  every  faction  that  might  be  upper- 
most for  the  time,— by  means  at  the  very  least  as 
questionable  as  those  which  she  is  said  since  to 
have  employed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  power 
which  she  had  sanctioned  or  created  for  that  very 
pur|H>st\ — became  the  dear  object  of  our  solid- 
tudi\— worthy  of  the  blood  of  British  subjects,  and 
the  wu:^to  of  British  treasure.  They  who  benefited 
hv  tho  ttrst  intrigue,  have  since  exiled  her  for  the 
s^wmU  and  yot  they  are  applauded  in  their  turn  for 
their  udherenvv  to  prhicip/€\  and  honoured  as  the 
as^n*toi>  of  ivnslitutional  libertv  I  as  if  the  first 
\leUuquetiOY  had  net  been  much  greater  than  the 


)>»9cs.uu  ?hrw,jrf>  .^n\  ^NMnnn^rvuil  T^^^olutioiu  sneh  as  must 
^^\\\sfi<^^*t\  o\vo*l:c>.u  lr\UiKi«  $hiHiM  she  ever  arrive  at 
^v|s\^;  tv:  «vr  tv:  tvl\  ufou  America;  she  will  never 
t.^Kv  hs  r  uvAuv/j^ctutvx?  it  she  «m  get  them  cheaper  else- 
\^fc^^v  ,  AkHt  «;^  |\»  liK¥  <v>»  and  caitle.  it  vould  be  sending 
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second  both  in  its  manner  and  object ;  for  though 
the  constitutional  forms  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
violated  in  either,  yet  to  accomplish  the  first,  a 
mere  farce  was  played  off,  a  burlesque  on  consti- 
tutional representation.  But  the  one  paved  the 
way  towards  the  licentions  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
the  other  endeavoured  to  restrain  it.  Christina's 
attempt  to  rule  the  storm  she  had  raised  was  not 
likely  to  succeed.  Spain  has  not  yet  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  treason,  nor  has  the  revolutionary 
frenzy  yet  run  its  course.  Mr.O'Connell  sees  it,  and 
now  sees  it  clearly, — but  it  is  too  late.  He  threw 
bis  weight  into  the  scale  of  revolution,  and  it  has 
turned  up  the  "  tyrant "  Espartero.  In  Mr. 
O'Connell's  indignation  against  the  cruelties  of 
Espartero,  and  against  the  manifold  injustice,  and 
ioiquity  of  the  irreligious,  Jacobinical,  party  now 
reigning  in  Spain,  I  fully  and  cordially  concur ; 
and  if  Mr.  O'Connell  will  accept  of  my  applause,  I 
give  it  him  for  the  frank  and  honest  and  con- 
scientious manner  in  which  he  denounces  the 
atrocities  which  are  at  this  moment  perpetrating 
in  that  once  happy  but  now  unfortunate  and  dis- 
tracted country.  But  while  I  admire  his  honesty 
[  cannot  discover  his  consistency.  "  As  a  lawyer," 
he  says,  "I  felt  that  Don  Carlos  had  no  title  to  the 
Spanish  throne."  But  was  there  ever  such  a  farce 
enacted  as  the  title  of  Isabella  j — passing  off  the 
old  cortes  of  Spain  as  the  representative  of  the 
pvopte,  summoned  as  it  was  as  a  mere  office  for 


registeriog  the  fiat  of  the  sovereign,  who  bad  twice 
destroyed  the  fi-^e  constitution  to  which  he  had 
given  his  solemn  sanction?  —  that  very  cortes 
which,  had  it  exercised  its  own  will,  would  gladlf 
have  elected  Carlos  for  its  sovereign,  for  they  were 
in  unison  one  with  the  other.  This  was  just  the 
power  by  which  Carlos  would  have  governed  if  he 
could,  and  it  was  just  the  power  that  would  have 
bestowed  the  sovereignty  on  him  had  it  dared  to 
do  so,  and  yet  it  was  that  which  was  employed  to 
dethrone  him.  Does  it  not  rather  savour  of  sub- 
serviency to  regal  power,  for  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  find  so  good  a  title  in  such  a  deed  ? — a 
deed  which  set  aside  him  who  was  the  rightful 
heir  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  past, — a  law  fully, 
freely,  and  deliberately  enacted, — and  this  without 
any  actual  or  even  imputed  crime,  in  favour  of  an 
infant,  who,  with  her  cruwn  was  to  be  the  certain 
inheritor  of  civil  war,  and  the  certain  victim  of  the 
coming  troubles.  Yet  this  was  the  right  which 
Mr.  O'Couuell,  as  the  lawyer  of  a  coustitutional 
monarchy,  thought  we  ought  to  respect  till  the 
Spanish  people  should  desire  it  otherwise !  Why 
then  not  leave  that  people  to  judge  for  themselves? 
Why,  when  the  struggle  was  begun,  throw  our 
weight  upon  one  side  or  the  other?  and  go  out  of 
our  way  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
others  r  That  Don  Carlos  would  have  been  carried 
in  triumph  to   Madrid   by  the   brave   Biscayans 
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under  that  immortal  hero  Zumalacarregu'i,  aided 
by  the  clcT^y,  the  nobility,  and  a  large  portion,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  the  people,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  bad  not  foreign  interference  prematurely 
arrested  the  course  of  that  able,  valiant,  and  loyal 
soldier.  Even  at  last  Don  Carlos  only  failed  by 
treachery  ;  or,  without  the  advantage  of  any  high 
personal  qualifications,  he  might  have  stood  his 
ground  to  this  very  day,  till  he  could  have  found 
another  Zumalacarregui,  or  perhaps  an  O'Donnell, 
to  carry  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  religion  to  a 
successful  issue ;— and  much  of  both  are  still  said 
to  exist  in  Spain,  only  wanting  encouragement 
and  opportunity  to  bring  them  into  action.  Bat 
Don  Carlos  was  a  "  cruel  monster,"  says  Mr. 
O'Connell,  an  unworthy  prop  to  Catholicity;  and 
true  it  is  that  that  very  cruelty  may  have  marred 
all  his  prospects,  and  rendered  him  unworthy  of 
the  post  which  Providence  had  otherwise  designed 
for  him.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  seek  an 
apology  for  cruelty, — we  should  condemn  it  even 
at  the  risk  of  offending  against  justice.  But  if 
Don  Carlos  were  cruel,  what  made  him  so  ?  Was 
it  not  this  very  legal  act  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
which  cut  him  off  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  drove  him  into  a  civil  war,— one  of  the  in- 
separable attributes  of  which  is  barbarous  cruelty? 
Still  be  was  not  more  cruel  than  his  enemies,  nor 
perhaps  than  our  present  pet  Espartero ;  and 
could  he  have  reigned   so  as  to  prevent  liberty 


firoB  growing  into  bccBCX,  be  had  saved  ius  de- 
tracted conntrr  from  aD  die  blood  that  she  has  yet 
to  ^led  before  the  wnUh  of  Hearen  be  appeased, 
and  from  all  the  miseries  she  has  to  endure  ere 
the  trraimy  of  the  jacobins  be  satiated. 

Bat  nbo  is  this  Espartero,  upon  whom  Mr. 
O'Comidl  is  so  IndiguaDtly  pooring  the  bitterness 
of  bis  wrath  t  Is  he  not  the  worthy  o&-pring  of 
rertJotionf  And  does  he  not  hold  the  power 
with  which  it  has  invested  him  by  as  good  a  legal 
right  as  did  Christina  r  and  by  a  better  than  did 
Isabella  when  first  she  was  seated  on  the  throne  i 

But  while  all  these  denunciations  against  Espar- 
tero do  but  satisfy  me  the  more  of  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  professions,  and  of  the  honesty  of 
his  views,  they  equally  convince  me  of  the  little 
reliance  we  can  place  upon  his  judgement.  It  wag 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  prejudice  against  Catho- 
licity on  the  one  hand,  which  was  glad  to  level  a  blow 
figainst  it  at  all  hazards, — or  that  utter  indiflFerence 
to  reliRion  on  the  other,  which  is  apt  to  make  men 
ctjiiiilly  reckless  of  consequences, — or  that  iguo- 
niiicc  of  thi!  real  state  of  things,  which  is  as  rash 
iiH  it  is  blind,  should  have  warped  the  minds  of 
many  from  a  just  perception  of  these  matters. 
Milt  thfit  Mr.  O'Connell  should  alone  have  been 
blind  to"  what  every  one  who  wished  well  to  order 
nnti  religion  could  so  distinctly  see,  is  bnt  another 
pniof  how  easy  it  is  for  some  darling  theory  to  rob 
rvpii  the   wisest   of  their  wits.     Otherwise, 
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came  it  that  lie  foresaw  uot  the  calamities  which 
he  now  so  feelingly  deplores  ?  Is  it  anything  so 
I .  extraordinary  that  a  tyrant  should  spring  from 
revolution  r  Has  it  ever  happened  otherwise  ?  Is 
it  anything  so  wonderful  that  Jacobinism  should  be 
the  enemy  of  religion  ?  Has  it  not  always  been 
so  ?  In  what  did  all  this  Jacobinism  in  Spain 
originate,  but  in  the  contagion  of  French  repub- 
Ucan  infidelity  f— and  what  did  this  infidelity  pro- 
duce, but  the  wildest  crimes  that  ever  yet  disgraced 
the  name  of  liberty  r  Did  not  these  liberty-men 
in  Spain,  show  the  cloven  foot  from  the  very 
beginning?  No  sooner  were  the  first  democratic 
institutions  formed  in  18*20- 1821,  than  the  rights 
of  property  were  attacked,  individual  liberty  In- 

Jvaded,  and  the  Church  plundered.  No  purchasers, 
however,  could  be  found;  and,  when  Ferdinand 
restored  the  former  order  of  things,  the  monks 
returned  to  the  property  and  homes  of  which  they 

»had  been  so  unjustly  dispossessed,  from  which 
Chrigtina  and  her  Jacobins  again  expelled  them.* 
*  In  oHtimating  tho  effects  of  revolutions  such  as  these 
on  tbo  happinoea  of  the  people,  wo  must  ever  recollect 
that  in  Catholic  countries  religion  had  covered  them  with 
inBtitutioQH  of  piety,  charity,  and  learning.  To  these  did 
the  people  look  for  their  resource,  and  uevor  failed  to 
derive  immense  advantage  from  them,  while  they  have  over 
been  tho  first  objects  of  revolutionary  fury,  because  they 
preMnted  the  eaaieat  and  the  richest  booty. 

Even  the  free  cantons  of  Switzerland  c^uuiot  keep  tJieir 
haniU  off  tho  conventual  property,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;   they  cannot  reform   without   subverting ;   while 
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And  yet  Mr.  O'Connell  fancies  that  these  same 
scenes  would  not  be  again  enacted,  if,  urged  by  a 
chivalrous  zeal,  worthy  of  better  times,  he  could 
send  forth  20,000  brave  Irishmen  to  drive  Espartero 
from  the  power  he  has  usurped.  That  they  would 
accomplish  their  errand,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  then 
they  must  encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  lock 
the  door  of  the  Cortes,  and  never  more  dream  of 
revisiting  their  native  land,  or  Jacobinism  would 
be  again  as  rampant  as  ever,  the  moment  their 
backs  were  turned.  It  is  not  Espartero, — cut  oflF 
one  and  you  will  soon  find  another;  it  is  the 
system— it  is  a  villainous  democratic  spirit,  spring- 
ing from  infidelity  and  iniquity,  which  is  the  real 
curse  u)x>n  the  land.  There  are  plenty  of  Espar- 
teros  in  store,  and  no  lack  of  workmen,  as  long  as 
there  is  mischief  to  be  done.  And,  come  from 
whence  it  may,  if  it  come  in  the  shape  of  revolu- 
tion, loYolliuir  ancient  institutions,  and  rooting  up 
old  ncht^  and  old  associations,  the  same  ruthless 
ravao^  » ill  mark  its  }\ath.  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  plnsiiWi  \>orid/ 


ihc  ilnvk  c\;r,  i\  :h;  iiin:r:/.  r^iii  ::-  ih.c  work  of  confi*- 
*\ni'v»"  ;u    Vrp;,;,  !./*>  .\tr.  .x-^.-WMvO-Hi  an  intire  n?volulion 

Vs  ::,i>  s'.vxsV.  i>  },r,  ir.t;vri»s::Tu:  f-jH-ciiXK-n  of  Mr. 
i"^  i\v..;\;.\  ;o.„\:ir  :k^  ..:  ri.D,i.  .vdv^.,  :»>  1  think,  a  strong 
l^wy  ,.!  >.iv  NP'Ar.  /:;->s.r:  v-»r.S  ::■  .Oo  i:v»i-  (though  1 
lsv.n«;  ,  SN  n  ]?.\  ;,>  ,\,:  ;h<,:  ; h,  B-)i'j*ji>  bt  too  fT>e^uently 
,>ni^>»,  x>  J,-.      ;.  r,  >  <  n;  .  ;iM».-»T».   ^i;s;  fc<  much  calculated  to 

« 

,^o  l•.»<^)|^.;  ^  ;  K;,>.  ^•x,.;-  ^t  )r  :h:  ATiT^fjidiv.     1  am  happy 
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Much,  indeed,  of  the  future  is  ever  wrapped  in 
the  dark,  mysterious  ways  of  Providence;  but 
some  things  there  are  so  plaiu,  so  palpable — effects 
so  certainly  and  so  clearly  flowiug  from  the  irre- 
siatable  dominion  of  well-known  causes,  "that 
even  fools  shall  not  err  therein;"  and  one  of  these 
things  is  this — that  revolntionary  democracy  is  the 
hea«est  curse,  next  to  apostacy,  and  which,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  it  must  bring  with  it, —  ' 
that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  can  inflict  upon  a'' 
country.  That  universal  suffrage  is  democracy, — 
and  that  democracy,  under  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  revolution,  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
best  proof  we  have  of  the  estimation  in  which 
universal  sufirage  is  held  for  the  purposes  of  revo- 


t«  say,  however,  that  I  entirely  agree  witli  him  in  his 
(.iiconiiDnis  upon  Louis  Philippe,  for  his  conduct  ton'arrls 
the  clergy :  and  still  more  do  I  applaud  him,  because  thii 
wholu  bent  of  his  policy  lias  been  to  repair  tlw  evils  of  the 
folly  of  Charles  X,  not  by  encouraging  tlomocrocy,  but  by 
repressing  it.  Charles  X  first  gave  licence,  not  liberty, 
to  his  people,  then  punished  them  for  using  it,  and  at 
length  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  them  by  force.  Yet  i 
it  is  to  be  fuared,  that  the  seeds  of  future  miseries  any' 
etill  in  tliu  ground,  only  waiting  for  the  proper  season  to 
^ring  up  and  luxuriato  again,  when  the  chilling  power 
wfaieh  now  bin^ls  them  shall  be  withdrawn.  All,  however, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  we  must  hope  that 
evils  may  be  av<^rted,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
which  you  know  religion  to  have  made  of  lato 
I  throngh  the  apostolie  labours  of  tho  clergy  whom 
Louis  Philippo  has  so  wiwly  protected. 
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lution  is,  that  the  French  republicans  are  now 
aiming  at  it.  That  this  aim  is  legale  and  some 
will  say  constitutional,  is  its  most  dangerous  fea- 
ture, because  it  can  be  legally  agitated,  and  the 
vices  and  the  passions  of  men  openly  and  constandy 
taken  in  as  auxiliaries  in  the  cause.  Let  people 
quibble  about  it  as  they  will,  this  agitation  for 
universal  suflFrage  and  repeal,  is  of  a  direct  revo- 
lutionary TBNDBNCY.  Mr.  O'Conncll,  I  am  sure, 
believes  that  he  can  "  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm ;"  and  so  he  may :  but,  it  is  still  more 
certain,  that  the  whirlwind  will  survive  him,  and 
not  suffer  the  mastery  of  any  other  man.  Its  ravages 
will  come  after  him, — "  apres  mai,  le  deluge.'' 
O'Connell  is  a  being  of  many  generations ;  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  two  O'Connells  in  succes^on. 
Even  in  case  of  succeeding  in  his  favourite 
scheme  of  a  separation  of  the  l^islatures,  Mr. 
O'Connoll  would  pass  from  a  far  different  task 
than  that  of  iruidiiiir  a  re{^al  association,  whose 
only  ottice  is  to  rt^^ister  the  edicts  of  their 
W;uU  r— to  tl;e  mauapruieut  of  a  popular  assembly, 
tho  rx  prt^><^ut;U;ve  of  r.ew-bon;  rights,  with  every 
iuvl>\  uhuvl  uu::;b<r  :u  jv session  of  equal  power 
Aiu;  priviU^v>  with  bw:-scl:\  and  exercising  those 
^v;^:Uxt-^  uv..Ut  wver  ox  ti:^  bsiZoc  ;  for  if  the 
^*iivC  V  .^  >u\\>^5sirv  vl^rc-.v  3Lir^Zij^t  external  in- 
«u.-;v^  -jvi:  :v^  r-..::l<;^.  ^i-Iy  i:  must  be 
<S.^N  $v>  Axci;^^  ;V  A:r.>>::.:jL::v<:s  cf  universal 
5^*;^5^.— ^  c  Uvr  ivijiu  ^x  i:ii^ve£Lce  is  to  be  at  an 


» 
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end,  and  reason  alone  is  to  exert  her  sway.  He 
whose  ambition  is  to  lend,  may  sometimes  be  com- 
pelled to  follow,  and  the  feeble  and  multifarious 
items  of  a  national  convention  may  prove  too 
powerful  e\en  for  the  genius  of  one  who  now 
governs  without  a  rival. 

Portugal,  too,  is  another  happy  example  of  the 
success  of  revolutionary  principles.  Ill-gotten 
wealth  has  no  right  to  prosper;  you  never  can 
enrich  the  treasury  with  the  spoils  of  the  poor, — 
and  with  all  her  plunder,  she  is  unable  to  face  the 
public  creditor.  Religion  is  fettered  and  discou- 
raged— her  commerce  is  decayed — her  provinces 
are  over-run  with  banditti— and  the  whole  com- 
monwealth is  ill  at  ease,  because  the  evil  principle 
is  Btill  alive,  ever  watchful  of  the  opportunity  for 
labouring  in  its  vocation,  and  disturbing  even  the 
work  of  its  own  hands.  Yet  it  was  with  the  best 
intentions  that  we  interfered  with  her  intenial 
concerns, — to  assist  a  party  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  much  the  weal<er, — to  overthrow  the 
dynasty  and  change  the  constitution, — to  dethrone 
a  novereign  whose  legal  right  was  at  least  as  good 
an  Isabella's,  and  whose  tyranny  and  injustice 
never  could  have  equalled  that  of  her  present 
rulers. 

Bad  jirinciples  are  treacherous  allies ;   they  win 

onr  confidence  by  appearances ;   and  then  betray 

ns  when  we  have  no  longer  the  power  to  resist. 

And  here  is  the  danger ;   once  they  get  a-head, 

y  -2 
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they  carry  us  along  with  them :  they  are  utt 
nageable  in  their  very  natore,  and  while  they  ad- 
mit of  no  mastery  over  themselves,  they  are  a  hard 
master  over  others,  and  will  infallibly  drive  where 
they  cannot  lead.  It  is  these  principles  that  I  im- 
peach, and  not  the  men  who  use  them  :  for  it  is 
impossible  that  they  who  Qse  them  can  be  aware 
of  their  force  or  of  their  tendencies. 

Can  his  foUovters  now,  I  ask,  place  that  implicit 
reliance  upon  Sir.  O'ConneU's  leadership,  which 
shall  invest  him  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  living 
oracle,  and  justify  them  in  passive  obedience  to  his 
will?  Is  everything  to  prosper  at  bis  bidding?  Is  he 
gifted  with  the  power  to  turn  evil  into  good  :  Can 
he  change  the  nature  of  things  :  Let  them  beware 
then  how  they  attach  themselves  to  a  cause  that 
has  enlisted  principles  into  its  service,  which  are 
not  only  subversive  of  all  present  interests  and  all 
present  institutions,  but  which  have  never  yet, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  been  productive 
of  anything  but  bloodshed,  misery,  degradation, 
and  servitude  at  some  stage  or  other.  Can  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  Ireland  is  to  be  the  first  and 
only^  exception  to  tlie  general  rule  ?  Even  a  hasty 
perusal  of  her  history  would,  I  think,  convina 
of  the  futility  of  any  such  expectation. 

Above  all  things  ought  the  clergy  to  be  t      

in  their  communications  to  the  people,  to  avoid  idl 
lliat  errs  against  fact,  all  exaggeration,  all  unneces- 
sary subjects  of  irritation,  all  unfair  and  unjuata 


presentations  of  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  others. 
Why  not  try  for  a  season  at  least  the  virtues 
of  patience  and  forbearance?  Why  not  "bury  all 
by-gone  (injuries)  in  general  oblivion :"  Are  we 
not  instructed  to  overcome  evil  with  good  r  Is 
railing  to  be  conquered  by  railing  ?  "  Give  way 
to  anger  rather  than  eontend  with  an  adversary,  so 
that  nothing  on  your  part  be  wanting  to  promote 
peace  and  good-will  among  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  Irish  people."  God  grant  they  may 
reduce  these  words  to  practice  I  It  is  seldom  that 
man  is  contented  with  the  blessings  he  enjoys  ;  it 
is  therefore  more  congenial  with  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, even  to  paint  those  blessings  in  brighter 
hues,  than  to  shade  them  with  the  evils  by  which 
they  are  accompanied. 

The  Irish  clergy  have  acquired  too  high  a  repu- 
tation from  the  exemplary  performance  of  their 
spiritual  duties,  to  permit  me  to  fear  that  they  will 
lightly  rif^k  it.  Here  is  another  motive  for  caution. 
Let  them  be  ever  so  assiduous  in  those  duties,  once 
they  appear  unnecessarily  to  step  out  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  to  swerve  from  the  spirit  of  their  calling, 
the  wicked  tongue  will  be  sharpened  against  them  ; 
the  good  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  exceptions  only 
remembered.  If  they  persist  in  their  present  course, 
they  must  either  show  that  "  reason  and  justice, 
and  religion,  and  the  voice  of  mankind  are  ou  their 
aide,"  or  "  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  will  be 
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compromised,^  and  they  inll  be  bdd  gnflty  of  that 
^wild  fimatidsm,  alike  injurious  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  State,  and  which  will  drive  for  ever, 
from  the  shores  of  Ireland,  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  religions  peace. ^ 

Howerer  few,  or  however  many  of  the  clergy 
are  now  members  of  the  assodation,  I  am  confident 
they  are,  or  at  least  they  believe  themselves  to  be, 
as  &r  removed  from  any  revolutionary  spirit  or 
proceedings  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  it ;  and 
no  doubt,  they  would  be  the  first  to  say,  with  the 
admirers  of  the  French  Revolution  in  its  infimt 
stage,  that  they  defy  thdr  opponents  to  cUscover 
in  their  language  or  conduct  one  word  or  action 
*^  not  in  the  highest  d^ree  fiivourable  to  peace  and 
stable  government."*  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  refnun 
from  reminding  them  of  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
soundest  politicians  that  ever  lived,  whose  pene- 
trating mind  foresaw  the  evils  which  short-sighted 
patriots  were  fast  accelerating, — "  that  politics  and 
the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have  little  agreement.  No 
sound,"  he  adds,  "  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  Church 
but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian  charity.  The  cause 
of  civil  liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as  little 
as  that  of  religion  by  this  confusion  of  duties.  Those 
who  quit  their  proper  character,  to  assume  what 
does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater  part, 


*  Mackintosh. 


igiioraut  both  of  the  character  they  leave,  and  of 
the  character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  world  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  med- 
dling;, and  iuexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on  which 
they  prouoimce  with  so  much  confidence,  they 
have  nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  tliey  ex- 
cite. Surely  the  Church  is  a  place  where  one 
day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind." — Burke  on  (he 
French  Jtevoludon. 

That  this  wise  axiom  should  be  the  general  rule 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  gravest  circum- 
stances only  can  justify  a  departure  firom  it. 
Those  who  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
following  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule,  should 
however  remember  that  they  must  expect  the  ani- 
madversions of  the  world  to  fall  heavily  upon  them, 
nidess  the  world  is  capable  of  comprehending  and 
appreciating  that  necessity. 

To  those  to  whom  such  observations  do  not 
apply,  they  can  afford  no  just  cause  of  offence ; 
while  those  to  whom  they  may  apply,  will  see  the 
rule  by  which  the  world  will  judge  them.  There  is 
frequently  more  iu  the  manner  than  in  the  deed : 
and  they  who,  considering  it  necessary  to  quit 
their  proper  character,  and  assume  that  which  does 
not  naturally  belong  to  them,  however  justifiable 
they  may  be  in  so  doing,  should  at  least  be  careful 
never  to  sacrifice  the  swn-iter  in  modo  to  the  /or- 
titer  in  re.    If  any  such  there  be,  who,  in  defiance 


of  pobfic  opinioiu  and  in  their  lofwe  for  countrr, 
fonnt  the  delates  of  cfaarity, — mhich  is  the  es- 
sence of  rd^ion, — and  enter  upon  their  new 
career  widi  an  ardour  and  an  oithnsiasm  that 
targe  them  to  pursue  a  course  fitter  for  a  fiery  de- 
magogue than  for  a  minister  of  peace,  then  they 
cannot  be  surprised  if  eren  those,  who  are  the  most 
disposed  to  judge  them  with  indulgence,  should 
fancy  they  descried  a  spirit  of  innovation,  and  even 
of  malevolence,  lurking  beneath  the  cloak  of  patri- 
otism, derogatory  both  to  the  dignity  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel which  he  preaches.  If  there  be  any  so  blinded 
by  zeal,  that  they  are  ready  to  attack  both  friend 
and  foe,  and  scruple  not  to  pervert  even  the  truths 
of  history  to  replenish  their  exhausted  quiver  with 
weapons  proscribed  from  every  legitimate  wrarfare, 
merely  that  they  may  enjoy  the  ignoble  pleasure  of 
gratifying  the  spleen  of  the  politician,  where  they 
OTight  to  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  good  fellow- 
sliip  and  good-will, — who  mingle  the  notes  of  war 
with  the  song  of  triumph,  and  the  language  of  fu- 
ture (lrfian(»e  with  thanksgiving  for  past  deliver- 
antM^s,— then  we  can  onlv  lament  that  the  stric- 
turrs  of  llurke  have  again  found  their  illustration. 
As  we  know  that  such  men  have  been,  that  they 
have  prown  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
— nuMi  whose  very  nature  has  been  changed  by  the 
poUutinj?  atmosphere  into  which  they  have  so 
nishly  xontvuvd.— it  is  therefore  but  prudence  to 
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presume  that  they  may  be  again;  and  these  are 
they  of  whom  Burke  speaks, — "  ignorant  both  of 
the  character  they  leave,  and  of  the  character  they 
assume,  and  who  have  nothing  of  politics  but  the 
passions  they  excite,"  When  such  things  befal  those 
■who  wander  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  calling, 
it  seems  but  a  jnst  punishment  for  their  presump- 
tion, that  they  should  tlius  perish  by  the  danger 
which  they  have  courted. 

These  remarks  of  liurke,  so  congenial  to  the 
tnily  apostolic  admonitions  and  instructions  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  of  the  year  1830, 
apply  equally  to  the  clergj'  of  both  estabhshmeuts ; 
and  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  the  height  of  injus- 
tice, that  the  Protestant  minister  should  be  per- 
mitted to  disport  himself  with  impunity,  and  even 
with  applause,  iu  the  heated  arena  of  politics,  till 
all  mark  of  his  calling  be  obliterated  from  hira, 
while,  if  the  Catholic  indulge  in  the  same  intoxi- 
cating scenes,  he  is  immediately  held  up  as  an 
object  of  just  indignation  before  the  public — as 
only  fit  to  be  hooted  back  with  ignominy  to  his 
own  quarters. 

Government  on  the  other  hand  must  give  no 
provocation, — they  must  afiFord  them  no  pretence 
for  saying,  "  that  the  times  which  had  passed  are 
retamed."  When  those  admonitions  were  penned, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  the  fact  therefore  of  their 
return  to  office  does  not  of  itself  bring  back  those 


times  :  uay,  in  the  interval,  they  have  been  jwirties 
to  every  subsequent  measure  for  "  the pacifieatiaa 
and  impropemenl  of  Irelattd  ;"' — measnres,  I  fimil)' 
believe,  as  unexpected  by  the  clergy  of  that  clay, 
aa  they  ought  to  command  the  gratitude  of  the 
present.  Aud  yet,  how  far  are  Tve  still  from  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  religious  peace  :  How  near 
are  we  not  to  that  very  condition,  the  bappy  re- 
lease from  which  that  admonition  so  beautifully 
and  so  feelingly  depicts  ?  "  Only  last  year,  aud 
this  country  was  agitated  from  end  to  end,  and 
from  its  extremities  to  its  very  centre.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  passions  prevailed  over  the  dominion 
of  the  law — and  men  born  to  love  each  other,  con- 
tended to  almost  the  shedding  of  each  other's 
blood  i  the  public  interests  were  neglected  or  for- 
gotten ;  the  ties  of  kindred  were  broken ;  the 
power  of  government  weakened — the  laws  them- 
selves were  paralysed,  and  religion,  which  iis«d  to 
silence  passions  and  consolidate  the  public  peace, 
wiis  unable  '  freely  to  discbarge  her  functions." 
While  theu  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  not  wan- 
tonly to  aid  in  bringing  back  this  deplorable  con- 
dition of  things,  it  is  still  more  the  duty  of  tlte 
government  to  abstain  even  from  the  semblance  of 
that  which  might  provoke  them  to  it.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  Ireland  can  now  be 
gnvornetl  on  tonj  principles :  she  cannot  be  rt 
^'wrwf/,  amd  thv  gorrramcHt  hate  uxsured  M 
*^skeshaltnoibcsogo€€rm«d.  The  dipficclty 
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of  Ireland  mast  be  overcome :  it  cannot  be  subdued 
by  coercion  and  restriction.  Tliey  may  still  cut 
out  the  evil  at  its  root,  by  justice  and  conciliation, 
"  by  a  kind  and  patenml  executive,  by  employ- 
ment and  education."  They  perhaps  might  have 
done  so  upon  easier  terms,  had  their  law  appoint- 
ments been  of  a  more  wiiming  character,  and  had 
not  their  conduct  iu  the  distribution  of  other 
offices  savoured  of  a  disposition  "  to  couple  prac- 
tical exclusion  with  the  nomiual  equality  of  the 
Catholics."*  It  may  be  no  harm  that  the  difficulty 


•  "  I  would  iiore  sugijoat,"  said  Sir  RobGrt  Peel,  In 
(Ifbating  tho  Catholic  question  in  1827,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  "  a  tiuestion  to  my  right  lionour- 
ahld  friond.  I  would  buy — when  you  havo  placed  thu 
fiomau  C'atliolics  upon  an  eijuality  in  point  of  law,  do  you 
n-nlly  and  fuirly  meuu  to  admtl  tliuni  to  un  ciiuiility  in 
point  of  actual  enjoyment  of  offices !  And  if  you  do,  do 
you  hope  to  ttcu  at  sonio  future  ilny  tliat  atAto  of  alfuiri^ 
in  MhicJi  n  lloman  Catiiolic  and  a  I'rotestant  ehall  be  ad- 
fliinietoring  equally  and  conjointly  tho  concerns  of  a  Pro- 
toxtant  Btati.-,  and  a  Roman  Catliolic  ^liall  bo  fouQ<l  tin 
efficient  and  (constitutional  a  minister  of  a  Protestant 
eron-n  aa  a  Protestant  i  If  yon  do  not  mean  to  say  tbut 
jou  lotjit  forward  to  this  state  of  things — if  you  munn  to 
^vo  tbo  Catholics  nomiual  equality,  but  feel  it  necessary 
ia  respect  of  tliese  atfairs  to  provido  for  their  practical 
exclusion,  I  suy,  sir,  that  that  pructiciil  exulusioa  coupled 
vith  that  nominal  equality,  will  bo  far  more  galling  to 
thcni  than  any  political  disability  under  which  thoy  at 
present  labour,  because  it  will  bo  an  exclusion  upon  per- 
jonal  grounds."  In  mixed  states  upon  tho  continent,  I 
have  novor  beard  of  any  question  arising  upon  the  religion 
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has  increased  upon  them,  because  their  measore  of 
good  must  now  be  the  fuller.  You  know  that  I 
always  thought  the  goyemment  of  the  whigs  was 
the  best  for  Ireland,  because  I  thought  that  a 
friendly  executive  in  that  country  was  necessary 
for  the  consolidation  of  its  peace,  and  for  insuriqg 
the  confidence  of  its  people  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  But  as  the  whig  ascendancy  b  at  an 
end,  is  it  not  wiser  to  consider  how  its  loss  may  be 
best  supplied,  than  to  chafe  and  fume  in  unavailing 
regret  at  its  departure  ? 

The  whigs  went  even  beyond  what  the  policy  of 
party  dictated  in  their  friendly  disposition  towards 
Ireland ;  still  they  ever  failed  to  give  satis&ctionto 
those  who  formed,  guided,  and  represented  the 
feelings  of  that  country,  while  it  was  these  very 
men  who  turned  the  tide  of  popular  fieivour  against 
them  in  England.  After  a  long  and  difficult  struggle, 
the  question  was  put  to  a  fair  issue,  and  the  party 
now  in  power  came  in  with  a  force  and  triumph 
which  even  astonished  themselves.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  a  reaction  had  even  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  and  no  less  than  eight  votes  have  been  lost 
to  the  liberal  interest  in  that  country.   The  Whigs 


of  the  parties  in  discussing  their  qualifications  for  political 
offices.  The  late  Prince  Ilatzfeld,  who  held  a  high  situa- 
tion under  the  Prussian  government,  was  a  Catholic. 
Not  ninny  years  since,  tlie  minister  of  the  king  of  Ba^Tiria 
was  a  Protestant,  while  the  minister  of  the  king  of  Wir- 
temherg  was  a  Catholic :  and  the  present  prime-minister 
of  Louis  Philippe  is  a  Protestant. 
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had  long  ceased  to  be  capable  of  effecting  any 
farther  beneficial  legislation  for  the  redress  of  Irish 
grievances,  they  could  only  govern  by  the  law  as  it 

tthen  stood ;  it  hud  even  become  questionable 
whether  they  were  strong  enough  to  ward  off  any 
mischief  that  might  be  aimed  at  Ireland,  either 
from  malice  or  party  tactics.  They  were  therefore 
of  no  farther  service  than  as  a  friendly  executive  ; 
even  the  bounties  to  which  they  had  pledged  the 
generosity  of  Parliament  were  compelled  to  stand 

I  by,  since  their  funds  would  not  allow  them  to  apply 
the  very  handsome  snm  allotted  to  a  railroad, 
necessary  as  it  was  for  the  immediate  rehef  of  the 
unemployed  population  of  Ireland ;  while  the 
remedy  which  they  at  length  ventured  to  pro- 
pose for  the  replenishing  of  their  exhausted 
coffers,  and  the  revival  of  trade  (the  8*.  duty  on 
com),  might  have  proved  more  tlian  a  tax  of 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  rental  of  both 

I  kingdoms.  As  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned, 
the  whigs  had  long  been  politically  dead;  they 
are  now  altogether  gathered  to  their  forefathers. 
They  deserved  a  much  better  fate  for  their  long 
and  arduous  struggle  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Well  seconded  by  the  people,  they  have 
effected  great  things.  Tliey  have  cleared  the 
ground  of  the  tares  and  cockles  which  had  well 

I  nigh  choaked  the  harvest,  and  if  they  have  not  left 
a  richly  cultured  inheritance  to  their  successors,  at 
least  they  have  bequeathed  them  a  fair  and  open 
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field  lor  any  new  improvements.    God  speed  lliem 
in  the  use  of  it ! 

But  as  these  same  whigs,  these  true  and  sincere, 
though  oft-calamniated  friends  to  Ireland,  cannot 
be  resuscitated,  and  as  the  conservatives  arc  stoot 
and  strong;  upon  their  legs,  the  choice  is  no  longer 
with  ourselves.  Have  them  we  must,  whether  tfb 
will  or  no.  There  is  a  homely  saying,  that  it  is 
better  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  this 
is  what  wisdom  tells  as  we  ought  to  do.  Though 
convalescent,  we  are  too  sick  to  remain  as  we  arc; 
we  must  either  decline  or  amend.  But  we  shall 
never  consent  to  be  handed  over  to  the  rash  erpe- 
riraentSjWhich  a  host  of  inexperienced  political  prac- 
titioners are  so  eager  to  try  upon  us.  No  !  there  is 
but  one  straight-fora  ard  course,  not  to  meddle  with 
what  is  sound;  leave  well  alone,  but  to  cure  what 
is  ill.  Poverty  and  hunger  constitute  the  disease 
of  both  countries.  In  Ireland  there  are  from  four 
to  five  millions  of  acres  of  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  not  cultivated.  Upon  the  verges  of  that 
desert,  inviting  them  to  labour,  and  promising  an 
abundant  produce,  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  doomed  to  idleness  and  famine.  Year  after 
year,  multitudes  are  drafted  off  at  a  great  expense, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  diminish  the  misery  of  those 
whom  they  leave  behind.  In  EnglaTid,  too,  the 
people  are  crying  out  for  food  and  work  ;  and  while 
the  Irish  peasant  could  raise  food  in  abundance, 
the  English  oi)erative  can  supply  him  with  manu- 
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factured  commodities,  and  recipropal  interests  are 
established  in  tlie  very  net  of  relieving  tlie  miseries 
of  both.  We  are  yearly  becoming  more  dependent 
upon  foreigners  for  our  food,  aud  more  hampered 
for  a  market  for  our  manufactures,  and  yet  we 
have  Btill  immense  unapplied  resources  for  both  at 
home.  Tliis  cannot  he  repeated  and  expressed  too 
often.  Would  it  not  be  much  wiser  to  agitate  for 
this  than  for  universal  suffrage?  This  last  they 
cannot  have  ;  the  former  they  may.  If  a  man  ask 
for  bread  you  may  as  well  offer  him  a  stone,  as  give 
him  the  elective  franchise  as  a  remedy  for  his 
hunger.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  there  be  not 
already  a  power  in  the  state  capable  of  relieving 
it«  difficulties  without  endangering  its  peace  ;  and 
whether  %ve  have  yet  as  much  freedom  as  we  can 
enjoy,  without  the  risk  of  provoking  lieenee,  and 
then  tyranny.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  cor- 
rective qualities  of  the  constitution,  as  it  exists 
uow,  are  not  equal  to  its  conservative. 

In  all  the  resolutions  and  petitions  I  have  seen, 
I  have  not  found  one  for  the  employment  of  the 
people.  They  ask  for  a  landlord  and  tenant  hill, 
ai)d  a  very  good  thing  it  might  be ;  but  every  man 
is  not  a  tenant,  and  if  you  leave  other  things  as 
they  are,  it  may  only  diminish  the  number  of 
tenants  there  are  now,  as  many  landlords  may  not 
wish  to  have  them  upon  those  terms.  You  must 
fifEl  endeavour  to  bring  the  Irish  landlord  and 
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tenant  nearer  to  the  oonditimi  of  llie  RnglMij  pif- 
iug  each  an  interested  dependence  on  tlie  odier. 
They  propose  to  enconrage  thrar  mannfiiGtnreB'by 
combining  to  drive  others  oat  of  the  market ;  bat 
this  is  both  vicioos  in  prindple,  and  impracticaHe 
upon  an  extended  scale.    It  militates  against  the 
freedom  of  trade,  for  which  many  of  them  are  so 
clamorous^  and  until  they  can  turn  out  a  better 
and  a  cheaper  article,  men's  patriotism  will  cool 
before  they  will  long  continue  to  buy  a  dearer 
and  a  worse.    The  only  way  to  encourage  manu- 
factures in  Ireland,  if  in  these  times  they  are  wmrth 
encouraging,  is  to  tranquillize  the  country  by  ffw^ 
ing  employment  to  the  poor,  who  can  then  affixd 
to  purchase  them.*    These  petitions  and 


*  Let  them  also  consider,  whether  a  state  of  peaoa  be 
not  more  likely  to  encourage  manufaotmes — ^wfaeie  mamh 
factun^s  arc  practicable  and  desirable — ^than  a  state  of 
aji^itation.  As  peace  is  the  end  and  object  of  war,  io 
will  thoY  say  that  peace  is  the  end  and  object  of  agitatkm; 
but  if  they  would  give  any  weight  to  this  assertion,  thflj 
nuiat  first  define  the  objects  for  which  they  agitate,  so 
that  wo  may  have  a  much  more  distinct  notion  of  them, 
than  any  n^Heoting  man  can  possibly  draw  from  the 
gi'uenil  term  of  rei>oa]  or  universal  suffrage,  which,  instead 
of  jH\UH\  prosi^nts  itself  to  the  minds  of  most  people  as 
the  8i«;nnl  of  universal  and  porj>etual  war. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HalFs  tonr  in 
In^land  i«  tiH^  (vrtinent  to  Ih>  {Kissed  over.  After  advert- 
ing to  the  advantages  whieh,  in  their  estimation,  would 
aivrue  to  lr\>land  from  the  intriHiuction  of  manufactures, 
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tions  indeed  complain  loudly  of  the  daily  impovc- 
rishmetit  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which 
tliey  take  it,  it  is  utterly  untrue,  as  I  think  has  been 
fully  proved.  That  they  do  not  apply  it  in  any 
other  sense  is  equally  clear,  because  no  remedy 
is  sought,  no  employment  is  asked.  The  real  cry- 
ing evil  of  Ireland, — the  helpless  condition  of  the 


they  observe: — "  Wo  are  compellcil  to  a<Iinit  that  while 
the  '  repeal  agitation '  continues,  cupitaliets  generally  will 
be  reluctant  to  introduce  manufactures  into  Ireland,  not- 
withstanding the  prospect  held  out  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, a*  wfU  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotintrj-.     On  this 
HuliJGct,  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments.     A  few 
inoatha   ago  wo  voj'agcd  from   Dublin   to    Liverpool   in 
coiujiany  with  one  of  the  most  extunsive  of  the  Manchester 
manufacturers,  u  gentleman  of  inuuense  wealth,  who  holds 
nearly  the  highest  position  anionji  the  wealthy  cotton- 
iipinners  of  that  town,  luid  is  a  '  liberal''  in  politics.     He 
infomied  us  tliat  hts  main  object  in  visiting  Ireland  vraa, 
I  to  asMjrtain  what  pi-ospect  existed  there,  tiiat  might  in- 
'  diie^  wrtain  individuals  to  remove  their  mill.')  from  the 
I  noighbourhood  of  Manehoster  to  some  paHn  of  Ireland,  in 
'Order  to  introdui^e  among  tho  jmople  of  that  country  a 
I  new  mode  of  employment.     The  result  of  bis  inipnries 
,   he  said,   in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  lie  should 
ndonbtedly  have  recommended  the  parties  who  had  faith 
I  hill  judgment  to  establish  cotton-works  there,  with  a 
iew  oopccially  to  the  export  trade  with  America— {«'  /or 
t  repeal  a^ifntlon,  which  so  unsettled  men's  minds,  as  to 
iftt«  strong  doubts   whether  such   uudertakings   were 
ttifiablo  ;  or,  at  all  events,  convinced  him  that  to  post- 
tone  their  introduction  for  a  time  waa  the  surest  way  of 
adoring  them  permanent.     He  could  not  ihrrrfore  adm*« 
t  erpeiriiiititl  uulU  the  repeal  agitation  wa^  abunduned." 
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poor,  and  the  imposability  of  their  rising  without 
assistance  from  the  abject  misery  to  which  long 
neglect  has  doomed  them,— seems  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  in  an  extravagant  zeal  for  political 
privil^es,  and  they  who  onght  to  be  the  first  to 
urge  the  application  of  the  remedy  so  universally 
recommended  by  all  who  wish  well  to  Ireland, 
are  the  last  to  do  so.  Real,  practical  ameliorations 
in  the  condition  of  the  people,  are  sacrificed  to  un- 
tried or  dangerous  theories  in  government. 

Are  there  no  other  means  of  establishing  a  sym- 
pathy between  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
than  by  deranging  the  whole  system  of  our  insti-^ 
tutions  ? — by  trying,  as  an  experiment,  upon  what 
fickle  and  unstable  foundations  a  state  may  repose, 
and  how  it  may  dispense  with  all  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  condition  of  society  has  hitherto 
been  regulated  ? — by  merging  the  just  influence  of 
l)roi)erty,  and  the  commanding  superiority  of  edu- 
c^ation,  intelligence,  experience,  and  virtue  into  one 
l)rinei|)le  of  power  by  numbers  ? — making,  in  fine, 
our  (U)nstitution  a  mere  '^  problem  of  arithmetic." 
Men  who  cannot  even  read,  and  if  they  can,  have 
neither  ()pi)ortunities  to  study  nor  time  to  reflect, 
who  are  influenced  only  by  the  notions  peculiar  to 
\\\v\Y  own  class,  who  are  the  most  exposed  to  be 
tossed  about  by  every  w  ind  of  doctrine  which  the 
arttul,  desi«;ninji:  demagogue  may  find  best  suited  to 
his  own  seliish  i)urposos,  and  to  be  swayed  by  every 
passion  which  may  l)c  made  subifcrvient  to  his  owu 
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reckless  ambition ;  these  are  the  men  before  wlinm 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  respectable  and  respected 
is  to  give  way ;  for  sucli,  they  tell  us,  will  prove  the 
best  guardians  of  tlie  public  purse,  the  best  con- 
servators of  the  public  pt-ace,   the  protectors  of 
property,  the  champiuiis  of  the  honour,  and  the 
defenders  of  the  interests  of  tlie  country !    Was 
ever  notion  so  wild :    Those  who  advocate  such 
principles  sliould  remember  that  they  tuitsl  have 
their  victims,  and  that  there  is  no  genius,  not  even 
that  of  Mr.  O'Coiniell,  that  may  not  sink  before 
thf  levelling  power  of  numbers.    If  he  see  not  these 
things,  but  predict  good  fruit  from  the  evil  tree,  he 
is  a  false  prophet,  and  I  will  not  believe  him,  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  power  to  verify  bis  predic- 
tions; it  would  be  unchaining  all  the  passions, 
doing  homage  to  vice,  letting  loose  the  elements  of 
war,  and  then  promiainj^  virtue,  security,  and  peace. 
These  apostles  of  innovation  are  ever  travelling 
in  a  vicious  circle,  perverting  the  established  order 
of  uattire,  and  eonfering  honour  and  power,  where 
the  providence  of  ages  has  placed  obedience  and 
Bubmis-sion.     Tliey  must  try  some  other  course,  if 
rtbcy  would  succeed  in  their  desires.     Let  them 
■  .give  us  distinct  and  credible  representations  of  the 
1  evil,  force  it  upon  the  public  mind,  urge  tt  upon 
B  govenimeut  and  upon  parliament,  let  it  never 
i  lost  sight  of  until  the  remedy  be  nccnmplishcd. 
lut  now,  instead  of  tracing  it  to  the  true  and  proper 
mrce,  they  ascribe  it  to  causes  from  which  it  does 
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not  emanate,  and  which  are  too  evidently  adopted 
as  topics  of  declamation,  and  as  a  means  of  popnlar 
excitement  for  factious  or  party  purposes ;  instead 
of  presenting  it  clear  and  simple  as  it  really  is, 
they  adulterate  it  with  grievances  which  are  either 
exaggerated  or  fictitious,  and  sacrifice  its  reputa- 
tion by  the  company  with  which  they  associate  it. 
That  the  ills  of  Ireland  can  be  remedied,  when 
people's  minds  are  brought  to  a  clear  compreheu- 
sion  and  a  calm  consideration  of  them,  I  am  tho- 
roughly convinced,  and  by  methods  which  will 
neither  infringe  upon  any  established  principle  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  sound  political  economy. 

What  the  whigs  unfortunately  had  not  the 
power  of  doing,  the  present  government  may 
easily  accomplish.  But  whatever  is  done,  must  be 
done  in  imison  with  the  feelings  and  convictions  of 
the  people.  As  long  as  our  rulers  see  Catholicity 
in  Ireland,  when  they  apply  their  minds  to  legis- 
late for  that  country,  and  fancy  that  tliey  discover 
in  that  Catholicity  any  thing  to  terrify  or  disgust, 
them,  so  long  will  it  prove  a  defective,  a  faulty,  a 
perverse  legislation.  They  must  consider  the  Irisli 
as  citizens  of  the  same  country,  subjects  of  the 
same  monarch,  men  of  the  same  race.  Above  all, 
they  must  abandon  even  the  most  distant  notion  of 
governing  them  in  a  spirit  of  proselytisra.  "They 
might  as  soon  expect  to  pull  down  the  sim  from 
Heaven,  or  to  fix  the  courses  of  the  winds,"  as  to 
sever  the  Irish  people  from  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
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fathers,  either  by  violence  or  artifice.  It  has  been 
tried  for  three  centuries  in  vdn,  by  means  the 
most  atrocious  that  were  ever  employed  by  one 
nation  against  another,  too  well  seconded  by  the 
wiles  and  inflictions  of  a  smalt  bat  successful  fac- 
tion in  its  own  bosom,  tyrannizing  over  the  major- 
ity. Thank  God,  those  days  are  gone  never  to 
return  !  That  dark  and  bitter  current  has  passed 
away,  leaving  however  sufficient  indications  be- 
hind to  attest  its  ravages,  even  to  this  distant  day. 
In  treating  Ireland,  we  must  not  forget  that  she  is 
now,  in  a  great  portion,  inhabited  by  a  race  which 
has  spning  from  a  mere  remnant  of  wretched  out- 
casts, who  had  been  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
for  no  other  crime  than  their  religion,  which  was 
made  a  pretext  for  plunder,  and  driven  into  a  de- 
sert to  perish  with  hunger,  only  because  their  pur- 
suers could  no  longer  follow  them  with  the  sword ; 
and  that,  uotwithstaiuliug  the  confiscation  of  almost 
the  whole  territory  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  continual  importation  of  Pro- 
Itstiiiit  settlers,  so  indigenous  is  Catholicity  to  the 
»il,*  that  while  the  Protestants  have  dwindled  and 


*  After  all  tho  pcrBooutiona  of  Elizabctli,  continiKil 

•rith  increnecil  vigour  hy  James  tliu  Fin^t,  CliicbeatGr,  thcu 

rd-deputy,  was  wont  to  say,    '  thai   I'opcry   muitt   bu 

wtliing  inlionriit  in  tho  Hoil  of  Irelnnd  ;  that  tho  very 

liir  and  cliiimti>  miist  be  inrpctod  therewith,  when  sooner 

Eh&D  abandon  it.  in^n  woro   detomiincd   on   nnioniicini; 

B  to  llioir  prinee,  all  refrard  for  their  iiosterity. 
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decayed,  the  Catholics  have  grown  up  into  a  nation 
of  seven  millions  of  people,  with  a  clergy  of  from 

and  even  their  own  temporal  happiness  and  lives.'  Eren 
the  English  inhabitants  of  the  pale  in  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth,  ever  evinced  the  same 
heroic  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith  as  the  native 
Irish." — BrenarCs  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland^  p.  16P. 

Sec  the  Appendix  for  a  sunmiary  of  the  many  long  and 
fruitless  attempts  to  extinguish  Catholicism  in  Ireland. 

"  The  increasing  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  had 
been  at  times  the  subject  of  bitter  reflection  to  the  mind 
of  Boulter.  In  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ho  states  the  numerical  ratio  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
as  five  to  one,  although  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  1728, 
the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  1,700,000 
souls,  of  which  number  700,000  were  Protestants ;  while 
in  1731,  the  total  number  stood  at  2,010,221,  and  of  this 
mass  1,309,768  were  Catholics,  and  700,453  were  Protes- 
tants. His  love  of  exaggeration  kept  pace  with  his  hatred 
for  the  Catholic  clerg)* ;  he  represents  the  number  of 
priests  then  in  Ireland  at  3000  ;  whereas,  if  crc^dit  l>e 
irivon  to  the  n^port  laid  before  the  Lords,  in  1731,  they 
amounted  in  that  year  only  to  1,445."' — (Handerson's 
Hist,  of  Commeree ;  Hib.  Dom.  chap.  i.  p.  28;  LonU' 
Journal,  V.  3,  p.  112;  Brenan's  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of 
In^land.^ 

Hy  a  niurn  mado  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  in  1734, 
the  nuiulKr  of  Oatb.olies  to  Pn^testants  in  Ireland  wa-* 
just  .'.-.  to  .  ..  .  A  .'viuurv  hitor,  in  j>pite  of  all  '*•  dis- 
evunM::en\v  :it  "  i:i\\n  !»^  tht-  former,  and  encouraffement  to 
the  lattv  r.  t!ie  Tath.^lie^  had  advaneiHl  upon  the  Protes- 
tants till  tluy  >v;!\^  full  seven  anil  a  half  to  one, — givinsj 
the  l*rotiStcinT<  rlv.^  ;.x!\antap>  of  all  who  were  not  Ca- 
ll olie^.  In  1>:>7.  :h.  rv.r/.b- rs  '^f  the  ostablishiMl  Church 
in  h\*;uul  \>er\-  v.  ny;::^.!  at  ^*2J"»0  souls.  The  charter 
.sv!u>oK  th;^    bv  uUm^strtt::    So?iav.   and   the  Foundlinir 
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two  to  three  thousand  members  dependent  on 
them  alone,  and  earning  their  subsistence  by  their 
labour, — and  all  this  in  spite  of  unceasing  efforts 
to  rejiress  and  restrain  ;  efforts  which  have  stained 
our  annals  with  a  character  which  can  never  be 
effaced,  but  which  we  ought  to  be  too  happy  to 
endeavour  to  soften  and  obscure.  With  these  bitter 
recollections  still  fresh  in  their  raemories,  and 
which  are  daily  presented  to  them,  with  a  vividness 
of  colouring  wliich  by  no  means  outdoes  the  tnitb, 
which  embitters  the  he^rt,  disturbs  the  mind,  and 
rouses  the  indignation  of  the  soul, —  the  very 
thought  of  proselytism  comes  with  all  the  stings 
and  terrors  of  persecution,  while  it  proves  how 
well  prepared  they  are  for  resistance  to  aiiy  such 
essays.  A  wise  government,  therefore,  whatever 
may  be  its  sympathies  or  desires,  will  see  the  utter 
futility  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  drive  it  like  a 
treacherous  spirit  from  its  councils.  But  here  they 
I  stand  only  upon  the  threshold  of  their  duty;  they 
!  mtist  not  only  resist  evil,  but  do  good.  I  believe 
,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  but  our  own,  in 
which  any  considerable  section  of  the  population 
professes  a  religion  distinct  from  that  of  the  state, 


H'Mpitnl,  ainl  liven  the  Now  Reformation  Sofiety,  tliough 

I  powerTul   cngmes  set   to  work,   wcro   oijuoUy   im-tticicnt 

ucatiH  fur  [iroitulytizing  t)it>  people. 

In  legislating  for  irfluiul,  "O  should  never  forget  that 

L  the  religions  revolution,  whinli  frauii  and  violence  t-ffcct«<l 

I  In  England,  was  never  complotod  in  that  countrj-. 
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without  being  taken  equally  under  its  patronage, 
without  being  equally  encouraged  and  assisted  by  it 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia  proper,  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  every  separate  member  of  the  Ger- 
manic League,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
Switzerland,  Hungary — have  all  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  perfect  religious  equality,  as  a  fundamental 
axiom  of  just  and  good  government.  Why  are  we 
only  to  be  backward  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  ?  That 
England,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  she  who  has 
incorporated  liberty  of  conscience  with  the  theo- 
retic basis  of  her  rehgious  system,  who  is  ever  the 
most  vociferous  and  the  most  rebellious  against 
the  enthralraent  of  the  understanding,  and  who 
has  invested  every  man  who  is  gifted  with  the 
spirit,  and  is  worth  a  shilling  into  the  bargiun, 
with  the  attributes  and  the  dignity  of  an  apostle, 
that  she  alone  should  be  unconscious  of  this  wise, 
this  salutary,  this  necessary  principle,  is  only  an- 
other proof  of  the  dimness  of  our  vision  wheu 
prejudice  comes  between  us  and  our  reason,  even 
botwoou  us  and  our  interests.  Yes !  if  this  prin- 
ciple bo  applicable  an\-svhere.  it  is  so  in  Ireland  with 
a  thousand  times  more  force  than  in  any  one  of  the 
states  I  have  enumerated,  for  there  vou  have  seven 
millions  of  Catholics,  and  little  more  than  half  a 
million  of  the  Establisheil  Church !  Was  ever  a  case 
so  nte  for  n^orm  ?  Did  ever  such  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity present  itsi-lf  for  j\ayin2:  another  instalment 
o!  ,fHf^/f<Y.  ;uid  which  would  return  ns  for  interest 


tlie  gratitude  and  affections  of  an  eutire  people  r 
If  in  the  preseut  condition  of  things,  and  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  people's  minds — and  grreat 
allowances  must  be  made  for  these — the  Catholic 
clergy  are  unwilling  to  receive  the  wages  of  the 
state,  and  conceive  that  they  shall  better  fulfil  their 
duties  to  tlieir  flocks  by  remaining  dependent  upon 
their  good  offices  towards  them  for  their  subsist- 
ence,—surely  tliis  should  be  no  plea  why  a  portion 
of  the  burden  should  not  be  removed,  because  the 
whole  relief  cannot  come  at  once ;  and  the  only 
difference  will  be,  that  the  government  will  attach 
the  people  to  the  state  directly  from  themselves, 
instead  of  indirectly  through  the  clergy.  Notwith- 
standing the  noble  and  generous  efforts  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  more  especially  of  late  years,  to 
provide  themselves  with  decent  places  of  public 
worship,  there  are  still  great  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  both  as  to  number  and  accommodation ; 
nor  is  there  anything  so  essential  to  order  and  civi- 
lization as  a  regular  attendance  at  divine  service, 
especially  where  it  is  a  matter  of  strict  obligation, 
I  as  in  all  Catholic  conntries.*    I  should  propose 


'  It  would  necni  that  the  zoal  ot  tlio  clergj-  and  tlio 

Ipeoplc  hofl  wonderfully  «T0uglit  wontk-rH  in  this  reept-ct.  ami 

tliu  by  the  nnitcd  ox^rtions  of  hoth,  nn  imiiipuse  number 

i  aew  church(?«  and  cibapi'In  havo  been  crectt-d  throughout 

e  cotmtr}',  tbc  jiwiili;  willingly  and  clit-orfully  giving  tJio 

bbour  of  tJicir  Iiands  where  they  had  nothiiii;  else  to  con- 

Piribute.     In  Dublin  nlono,  I  bolieve  it  to  bo  no  exaggora- 
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that  where  the  people  provide  a  certain  snm^  the 
government  should  double  it^  taking  proper  pre- 

tion  to  assert,  that  £200,000  has  been  expended  duriii^ 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  erection  of  churohoA,  and 
other  religious  establishments.  If,  then,  religion  bsLR 
prospered  under  so  many  and  such  "  great  discourage- 
ments," what  might  not  hare  been  expected  for  her  under 
a  reign  of  peace, — with  the  mind  calm,  the  heart  at  ease, 
and  the  passions  quelled ! 

Inglis  says : — **  When  I  visited  the  Dublin  Mendicity 
Society,  there  were  2,1-^5  persons  on  the  charity,  of  whom 
200  were  Protestants.  The  finances  were  then  at  a  very 
low  ebb ;  and  the  directors  of  the  institution  were 
threatening  a  procession  of  the  mendicants  through  the 
streets,  by  way  of  warming  the  charity  of  the  spectators. 
This,  I  understand,  has  once  or  twice  been  resorted  to ; 
and,  I  confess,  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  disgrace- 
ful to  a  civilized  community.  The  English  reader,  who 
has  never  visited  Ireland,  can  have  no  conception  of  a 
spootaole  such  as  this.  What  a  contrast  to  the  gaiety  of 
Omfton-strivt,  would  bo  the  filth,  and  rags,  and  absolute 
nakodnosji,  >Yhioh  1  saw  eoncentnited  in  the  court  of  the 
institution  I  The  support  of  this  charity  is  a  heavy  tax 
u^H^ntho  Wnovolout  feolings  of  the  Protostant  population; 
.^\"0  IS  subsoriKnl  bv  the  Protestant  for  £1  that  is  sub- 
soriln  d  bv  the  CathoHo  jK>pulation.  I  ^tis  sorry  to  learn 
this ;  tor  :ilthouirh  it  be  true  that  wealth  lies  chieflv 
«tnoi^cs:  tb.e  Pnnostanrs.  ye:  it  is  the  middle  classes, 
n^thir  t1;:ui  tiio  >\\r.!:h\,  >xho  supi»-^rt  this  institution; 
j^nd  f  "0  for  f  I  is  sunjv  er.:  t^C  j  roj^^rtion."  I  trust  the 
e\!T>"r.ie  iniusti^v  of  Thos<  oSst  r\..:i»>:is  i^hile  thov  furnish 
us  \>i:h  n'io:her  prvx^f  of  the  r.'>xssity  of  a  poor  law)  will 
Iv  .npjv^nr.:  to  all  XX ho  r\t:t  ;i  that  the  Catholics  (while 
the  x><\s';h  lies  ohnT-x  r«!v.or,:  the  Protestants)  have  onlv 
the  \oe,;ntarx  sxster.i  to  r/s.  n  t»x  for  the  maintenance  of 
tht^ir  inwKS^^K'  iwK-^isticjtl  establishment,  for  which  pur- 
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cautions  as  to  its  application.  It  certainly  should 
not  be  suffered  in  a  Christian  country,  that  thou- 
sands of  her  people  should  worship  in  chapels  with 
mud  walls  built  round  a  mud  floor,  and  pretending 
to  be  covered  with  thatched  roofs,  which,  however, 
freely  admit  the  snow  and  rain,  merely  for  fault  of 
means  to  erect  better  ;  and  this  not  unfrequently 
within  sight  of  the  ruined,  ivy-clad  churches  of 
their  fathers, — those  consecrated  spots  in  which 
they  still  love  to  mix  their  ashes  with  the  genera- 
tions of  martyrs,  which  they  contemplate  with 
pious  reverence,  as  living  memorials  of  what  they 
have  suffered  aud  what  they  have  lost— and  then 
cling  with  fresh  fervour  to  a  religion  thus  "  iden- 
tified with  their  homes,  their  altars,  and  their 
graves."* 


IKMC  it  i»  in  constant,  active  operation  ;  as  well  as  for  tho 
I  cupport  (if  I  am  not  misinformed  1  of  no  less  than  forty- 
nine  L'baritahlu  iniititutions  of  their  own  in  tlic  metropolis. 
'  In  Catholic  Bavaria,  uniicr  a  Catholic  fioveroign,  tliu 
Prottfutants  etill   retain  unmolested  possesion  of  soino  of 
the   intort'sting   old   churches   with   wliifh   that   country 
ahoundii,  while  wherever  there  is  occasion  for  it,  new  ones 
I  an.'  Luilt  at  the  public  expense.     In  Saden,  where  the  great 
I  bulk  of  tlic  ]ieoplo  are  Gatho]ics,and  the  majority  of  the  ariit- 
t  tocrncyarv  I'roU-Rtant»,  the  Catholics  retain  poesesslon  and 
r  good-fellowship  of  the  parish  churches,  and  the  most  perfect 
LhannonyexJstAbetwecn  the  two.  hi  Meckleiibourg  Strelitz, 
LWhcro  the  dominant  P'ligion  is  the  Protestant,  wo  foimd 
■  that  the  late  CJmnd  Duke  had  erected  a  beautiful  Uothic 
£ehurch  for  the  Catholics  in  liis  own  park  at  Ludwig'a  Lust, 
land   maintained   a  clcrgj-umn   at  hit  own  expense.     At 
I  CaMel,  tlio  Catholic  church  had  also  been  built  by  one  of 
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Eren  these  miseraUe  erections  are  often  iiicap* 
de  of  containing  half  of  those  who  flodt  to  them, 

D  reigning  dokes,  and  was  even  attached  to  the  pahee; 
Stuttgard  one  had  also  been  erected  by  the  go^ 


at  Pyrmont,  amongst  a  Protestant  people^ 
under  a  Protestant  government,  the  late  Count  Hatzield, 
(brother  to  P.  Hatzfeld),  a  stranger  and  a  Oathdie, 
being  desirous  of  building  a  Catholic  chapel,  for  the  use  cf 
Catholic  visitors  who  might  be  attracted  to  the  place,  the 
government  immediately  gave  him  the  land,  and  a  hand- 
some subscription  into  the  baigain.  Up  to  that  period, 
the  Catholic  service  had  been  regulariy  p^ormed  eveiy 
Sunday,  by  a  clergyman  who  camo;  from  the-  nearest 
Catholic  state,  in  the  public  rooms.  Neither  are  we  to 
suppose  that  this  is  merely  the  effect  of  an  old  established 
order  of  things;  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  principle 
throughout  all  the  mixed  states  both  of  Qerawnj  and 
Switzerland.  In  Geneva,  where  formerly — and  I  have 
known  persons  who  remember  it  well, — the  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  worship  was  prohibited  by  law  within  the 
state,  and  the  few  Catholics  then  residing  among  them 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  frontier  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice on  the  Sunday,  the  government  has  now  not  only 
admitted  them  to  all  civil  rights,  but  has  apportioned 
them,  for  their  own  exclusive  use,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
churches  in  the  city,  and  the  Catholic  companies  of  the 
militia  are  as  regularly  marched  to  attend  their  own 
service,  as  the  Protestants  are  to  theirs.  In  Protestant 
Borne,  the  Catholics  have  the  free  use  of  the  cathedral 
for  a  fixed  portion  of  the  day,  and  I  have  never  attended 
a  more  solonui  and  devotional  hi^li  mass  than  in  that 
Protestant  church.  The  same  mixed  proprietorship  in  a 
place  of  pul)li(»  worship  likewise  prevails  at  Lausanne.  I 
nien^ly  cite  i\nw  instances  amongst  many,  because  they 
happen  to  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

Such  is  the  happy  condition  of  tliincs  in  all  the  mixetl 
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and  it  is  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  witness  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  peasants,  offering  their 
devotions  bareheaded,  under  a  drizzling  rain  iu  the 
open  air,  with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  Can  it  indeed  be  that  it  is  thus  igno- 
miniously  proscribed  under  the  inscrutable  dispen- 
sations of  providence,  because  it  is  the  same  wor- 
ship that  was  offered  iu  the  catacombs  by  the  first 

states  of  tJermany,  —  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights, 
[HTfect  unity  in  national  feeling,  perfect  good-fellowehip, 
no  agitation,  no  excitement,  and  that,  too,  in  countries  in 
which  the  contest  between  tlio  two  religions  was  carried 
on  with  as  much  animosity  and  bloodshed,  as  it  has  ever 
been  almost  in  the  worst  times  of  Irish  history,  and  where 
at  this  moment  un  immense  n'ligious  movenioDt  is  going 
forward  iu  favour  of  Catholicity,  but  working  upon  the 
rciuon  and  the  convictions  of  men,  and  not  upon  their 
interests.  And  nothing  has  so  much  contributed  to  the 
success  of  tins  controversy  its  the  persecutions  through 
which  tlie  Archbishop  of  Cologne  ho^  so  lately  pasaeil, 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  which  are  now 
happily  terminated  witii  so  much  credit  to  the  good  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Prussia,  These 
things,  T  think,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  both  to  rulers  and 
their  people, — to  rulers,  that  they  may  desist  from  the 
maintenance  of  an  oppressive  ascendancy  of  one  religion 
over  another, — to  the  people,  that  overj'thing  is  to  bo 
iioped  from  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinions,  and  the 
Mknowlodged  interests  of  states, — that  there  are  other 
ItHinns  of  earrying  on  u  contest  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
Boces,  bcHides  those  which  appeal  rather  to  the  vices  tliaa 
the  virtncfi  of  men,  and  which,  if  tlicy  succeed,  tnuxt  supcr- 
iodnce  another  evil  still  greater  than  that  from  wluch 
Iiave  obtained  their  relief. 
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Cliristians :  It  was  a  persecuted  religion  then,  aud 
it  has  found  its  persecutors  ever  since.  Persecu- 
tion purifies  and  instructs  ;  but  there  is  a  season 
for  all  things,  and,  God  willing,  it  is  time  that  she 
should  be  called  from  the  lanes  and  hedges,  and 
placed  at  the  bridal  table.  Or,  humanly  speaking, 
can  it  still  be  a  valid  reason  for  proscription,  that 
three  hundred  years  since,  she  flourished  in  these 
kingdoms  as  the  possessor  of  the  temples  and  the 
patrimony  which  have  passed  into  other  hands, 
while  the  faith  and  affections  of  the  people  have 
not  passed  away  with  them,  but,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, are  still  her  own  ? 

If  these  are  not  times  to  propagate  the  Gospel  by 
pains  and  penalties,  ueitber  do  they  call  upon  us 
to  degrade  the  religion  of  a  whole  people,  by  tell- 
ing them  that  as  long  as  they  choose  to  adhere  to 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  they  received  from 
the  beginning,  and  which  they  are  determined  to 
liold  to  the  end,  and  which  still  generally  prevails 
throughout  the  Christian  world — so  long  shall  ihey 
be  looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye  by  the  state, 
and  be  entitled  to  no  favour  or  assistance  from  her. 
Neither  do  I  understand  why  the  government  of  a 
country,  in  ^^hich  all  religions  are  free,  and  which 
yearly  contributes  through  the  regium  tlonuta  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  religious  doctrines  still 
farther  removed  from  the  Established  Church  than 
are  those  of  the  Catholics,  should  consider  itself 
bound  by  any  responsibilities  of  conscience  to  re- 
gulutc  the  faith  of  one  section  only  of  its  subjects, 
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by  still  attempting  to  divert  them  from  the  perver- 
sity of  their  error  (if  such  it  be)  once  they  find  it  a 
hopeless  case, — seeing  that  all  other  governments 
adopt  a  different  plan,  and  that  even  the  Pope  him- 
self, without  a  single  native  dissenter  within  per- 
haps one  thousand  miles  of  his  capital,  permits  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  a  religious  worship  hostile 
to  his  own,  at  bis  very  gates,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  rich  absentees,  and  performed  by  a  minister 
paid,  in  part  at  least,  by  this  same  government, 
which  refuses  a  similar  favour  to  their  own  poor  ou 
their  own  soil. 

The  grant  for  education  should  also  be  much 
enlarged,  both  for  the  erection  of  schools,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  attendant  on  them.  But  it  is 
of  no  use  to  educate  children  unless  you  enable 
them  to  turn  that  education  to  account  in  their 
manhood,  by  the  due  observance  of  the  religious 
duties  which  their  schooling  has  instilled  into  them. 
It  is  but  throwing  your  education  away.  By 
providing  both  school  and  chapel,  we  shall  gain 
the  affections  of,  aud  improve,  the  people  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate.  Remember  that  we  have 
yet  to  compensate  for  the  misrule  of  ages.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  education  at  our  hands ;  if 
they  have  a  right  to  education,  they  have  a 
ri^ht  to  their  religion.*    We  know  it  to  be  a  reli- 

K     "  Tho  fe^a/ right  of  the  people  to  pdueation, — the  moral 
I  Tight  oaght  to  bti  a  sutficiont  gtiidi^, — la  fully  established 
liy  all  tho  atalntps  of  Honry  Eijililli,  Elizal)rth,  nnd  Wil- 
liam Third,  l(j-  tvliich  the  esiahUshed  ch-ert;/  w.to  XmunA  bv 
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gion  professed  by  millions  of  our  own  subjects  out 
of  Ireland ;  and  everywhere  but  at  home^  we  esta- 
blish, we  foster,  we  assist  it.  One  would  suppose  that 
our  own  children  were  the  least  dear  to  us.  They 
serve  the  state  as  efl&ciently  as  others,  and  we  shall 
have  an  efficient  guarantee  for  their  fidelity,  if  we  but 
treat  them  kindly.  We  have  yet  another  guarantee 
for  their  principles, — that  it  is  still  the  predominant 
religion  of  civilized  man, — still  the  honoured  and 
revered  creed  of  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  people 
throughout  the  entire  world.  We  have  the  example 
of  every  state  in  Christendom  to  urge  us  to  this 
course;— we  have  policy,  justice,  and  interest 
united.     Can  we  hesitate  for  an  instant  r 

From  the  moment  that  Mavnooth*  was  established 
for  the  training  of  clergy  for  the  Irish  people,  their 
chums  upon  the  state  became  an  acknowledged 
principle  :  but  it  is  onlv  doins:  thinsrs  by  halves  to 
IMVviilo  a  oloriTv  without  churches.  And  if  all  that 
r.nirl::\il  !::;>  ovor  yet  Uvnu-  for  Ireland  has  failed  to 
I  \iMio  a  ro:;;ni  of  cratitudo.  it  is  because  it  has 
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been  too  often  done  with  a  niggard  hand  and  a  bad  I 
grace,  and  extorted  rather  through  her  fears  than 
a  sense  of  justice.  A  good  government  will  not 
wait  for  any  such  necessities :  Qui  dot  cUo,  dat  his. 
Give  quickly,  and  give  with  a  good  will,  and  then, 
indeed,  we  may  expect  our  reward.  Even  a  mite, 
conferred  with  a  good  heart,  will  avail  more  than 
the  most  prodigal  bounty  wrung  through  teasing 
importunity.  Our  only  chance  of  regaining  the  lost 
affections  of  Ireland  is,  abundance  of  good  offices 
done  speedily  and  effectually ;  and  there  is  no 
people  upon  earth  by  whom  kindnesses  will  be  so  ' 
gratefully  received,  provided  they  know  and  feel  | 
that  they  are  intended  as  such.  We  must  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  past  efforts.  We 
ought  to  remember  that  the  fault  is  ours  much 
more  than  theirs.  It  was  not  likely  that  they  should 
all  accept  with  gratitude  what  was  given  with  re- 
luctance, or  that  they  should  appreciate  the  motives 
upon  which  farther  concessions  were  withheld,  the 
justice  of  which  was  undeniable.* 

The  solicitude  of  a  good  goveniment  ought  to  be 
to  allay  all  just  grounds  of  complaint,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  I  have  enumerated,  appear  to  njc  to  be 
nothing  more  than  carrying  out  the  Relief  bill  in 
its  honest  integrity.  Thus  only  can  we  rescue  the 
country  from  the  reign  of  agitation,  and  really 
unite  it  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.    Then  shall 

*  "  Lea  cunceMiona  nc  Batisfont  <ju*avant  la  victoire." 


the  hills  of  Ireland  cease  to  resotmd  widi  the  angry 

acclamations  of  aa  excited  multitude,  then  Kball 
her  valleys  cease  to  wail  with  the  afflictions  of  the 
destitute  and  forlorn. 

Notwithstanding  his  di&elaimer,  Hierophilos 
must  excuse  me  for  quoting  him  in  favour  of  the 
Uuion.  For  I  have  never  yet  met  with  aaythiog 
on  the  subject — and  I  affirm  it  without  tiffectalitM 
— which  appears  to  me  so  elegantly  written,  and 
go  wisely  argued;  and  I  must  be  allowed  still  to 
prefer  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  1822,  to  the 
"  more  accommodating  interpretation"  of  1841.  It 
comes  recommended  too  with  such  a  truly  calm 
and  Christiau  spirit,  with  so  much  "  soft  persuasioa 
stealing  on  the  heart,"  that  tt  is  like  "  the  truce  of 
God  "  amidst  '■'  the  clash  of  arms  and  voice  of  meo," 
with  which  our  senses  are  so  often  stunned  in  this 
now  confusiug  conflict : — 

"  Slrife  kimlliog  sirire,  inl!i<-t«  a  deadtj-  smart, 
While  toft  pereuBsioD  steals  opon  the  \mrt."-^lfUropMm- 

It  certainly  has  persuaded  me  still  more  than  ever 
that  tho  finger  of  Heaven  is  there ;  for  bow  can  wc 
doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  "  the  dispensation  of 
I*n>videncf,  that  one  kingdom  should  be  ewAYKO 

»V  TIIK   Wl«l>OM,  ANO    SUBJECT  TO  THE  AUTBO- 

RITT  OF  ANOTHER  f" — and  in  adopting  the  doe- 
trine  of  Hierophilos,  can  we  better  exempBfy  it 
thnu  by  his  own  iUostration  r  It  does  indeed  seem 
"  prrmti^f  iq^iicakU  to  the  rondition  of  Ire- 
ittml,"  and  nerer  more  so  than  at  the  pnaeut  mo- 
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ment.  It  is  so  obvious,  that  I  see  it  even  tlirough 
my  own  clouded  intellect,  though  this  sense  hath 
gronn  dim  to  him  who  both  made  the  text,  and 
expounded  it  too,  that  he  might  enlighten  others. 
Surely  it  is  more  applicable  now  than  ever,  since 
the  question  is  no  longer  simple  repeal,  as  it  was 
in  the  remote  and  peaceful  days  of  Hierophilos,  but 
repeal  and  retolation.*     To  judge  a  question  in 


"  tvUtr  II.  Df  Hierophilos  to  thf  Englith  people  ox  tk« 

moral  and  political  state  of  Ireland,  puhlUhed  1822. 

"  Non  equidem  hoc  dubite^i  umbormu  fuderc  certo 

Consentirc  dicR,  et  &li  uno  Bidere  duci." 
**  SuTB  gn  botli  natiotiit  the  kmdc  st&r  hatli  ehone, 
Joint  ore  tlieir  fates,  tlieir  desdidea  are  one." 

•"  Wluit«verraay  bethevisionBof  some  romontii!  loVflra 
of  oouiitr)',  it  is  oiie  of  the  soundest  and  most  iiicontcstible 
maxims  of  political  auienve,  that  there  are  eomo  oountries 
whosf;  fortunes  must  pvor  bo  obedJont  to  the  destinies  of 
otiien.*  This  principle,  which  exiierieiico  lias  confirmed 
in  the  example  of  oihor  countries,  seeing  pccutiurly  appli- 
>  cable  to  the  condition  of  Ireland.  To  the  strength  and 
L  abtindimcn  of  her  natural  resources  I  feel  proud  in  bearing 
ipla  testimony,  but  on  these  muat  bo  estimated  in  relation 
to  tfa«  mrrounding  cotintrie^,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
she  acenis  to  Iia\'e  bean  destined  to  bo  an  appendage  of  the 
English  nation.  Though  this  reflection  may  be  mortifying 
to  our  national  vanity,  we  should  still  b«  consoled  with  the 
oonsoiouineBs  that  wv  mny  securely  repose  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  empire,  instead  of  being  placed  in 


"  '  Seo  GrotiuB,  Des  dlfffrenteB  Series  de  Guerre,  et  de 
la  SoBvcnvinct^,  L.  I,  c.  3;  with  the  notes  of  his  inter- 
<pret«r,  Borbvynu^'. 
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the  abstract^  wliich  depends  upon  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances for  its  solution^  seems  little  consistent 

the  doubtful  position  of  Anactorium,  which,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  account  of  Thucydides,  was  disputed  by  the 
contending  claims  of  Corinth  and  Gorcyra. 

*'  This  obvious  principle  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  Irish 
mind.  The  people  are  too  sensible  of  the  adrantage  of 
British  connexion  to  wish  for  a  separation.  They  wooM 
consider  as  their  worst  enemies  those  who  wooM  entertain 
the  chimerical  project  of  divorcing  that  comiexioii,  and 
the  only  object  they  sigh  for  is  to  draw  closer  its  relstkiiDi, 
by  a  fuller  participation  of  its  benefits.  We  know  ibasi  it 
is  the  disp«[isation  of  Providence,  that  one  kingdon 
should  be  8\i'ayed  by  the  wisdom  and  subject  to  the  as* 
thoritr  of  another.  We  know  that  oor  hAe  is  conneeted 
with  that  of  England,  and  that  in  *the  peaee  fieretf 
siaU  our  /vcr^v  be  ;^  and,  therefore,  that  be  wha  would 
attempt  to  seduce  the  pe<^e  from  ihdr  all^iaaee»  wmid 
be  realiiing  the  language  which  Jeremias  hdd  to  the  &be 
prophet  Hananiass  **  thoa  hast  broken  chains  of  wood,  and 
thvHi  hast  made  for  them  chains  of  iron.** 

*'  The  priuoiplo  of  dependence  on  the  English  poremm^y 
wh;oh  tiat'^iTv  seems  :c»  sxi^^^^st*  and  a  sense  of  self-interest 
must  wr.f.niu  c-vnve:s  frcni  the  Catholic  faith  a  still 
strv^tvc^r  :::::v.erAV,  The  a::aohniea:  of  the  Catholio  to  the 
ly  r>vtt  of  his  Scvvwl^r*  is  derive-i  &v>m  a  nobler  source 
tl'vdkii  th\\se  ^ :  c  :!ulu!iu\l  to ;  az*i  tbe  kv^tv  he  nuist  feeL 
i\\  vvt:>nKKi  ^;:h  e\\rr>  och-er  jcb^'rcc.  »  haliowed  bv  the 
{'^•v/,^r  i"s:ru>.-tf«:Ti  oc  bis  rvlii^?c.  It  i?  a  well  known 
trM:>.  tlvit  :>--e  Tv^-it:vv  irtite;?  :t  sov-'n?iiti5  and  of  subjects 
Ka\c  :vv:-  i  s;.'u,s2?i:c  :-::i  tb-*  sSsCc-r  vvcrtry  with  a  bold,  and, 
j>;?oa;c<  cj*::;^, t\*c^?  :*::^f^i:ci  cc  ccczicc-  We  know  that 
5^v.vv  >v  .:>  -xv:  *ci::i»,jit  jcLilojI  '»z£;:crs  haTe  ventured 
:.'  :i\  :  V  >vc>ijLr^>>  *a»:rv  :ctf»i:>:o>:  -» :d-i  eea^e  to  be 
a^  ^v.-ipfctxvv  A!^i  >.-Ki?carw  w'.'tu^ii  S?et.c»?  a  diEtv.  Thew 
ar\'  J  >vwfesivfr.s  ^iv^x    ,i  :i^  Ca:a**:  v-&s*vk.  w  eon- 


with  the  dictates  of  reason : — presented  to  ns  as  a 
bare,  isolated  speculation,  it  is  plausible,   even 


ftideiW  w  quieetiouii  of  a  delicate  and  dangerous  tendency; 
luiy,  they  have  even  startled  the  impiety  of  Hunie.*  Sol- 
diMn  afe  these  extreme  cases  agitated  by  its  professors,  and 
never  propcM!ed  to  its  followers  a;i  Diaxiius  of  practical 
tMloittiun.  ^Ve  hold  with  Mr.  Durke,  th&t  the  epccuJative 
linn  of  domaruntioD,  where  obedieiico  ought  to  end  and 
rmstJuice  must  begin,  is  faint,  obscure,  imd  not  easily 
<l<i£ioiibln,  and  that,  with  or  without  a  riglit,  a  revolution 
will  be  the  very  last  resource  of  the  thinking  and  the  good. 
Far,  therefore,  from  entertaining  the  dangerous  theory 
that  would  fix  thv  bounds  of  suffering  which  would  justify 
Feaiatance,  we  are  reproached  with  extending  our  doctrine 
of  obodieoce  beyond  what  human  mature  can  endure. 
Through  the  vicissitudes  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  doc- 
trijw  of  the  Catholic  has  remained  the  same  that  tvas 
j>r«aohed  by  St.  I*aul,t  and  illustrated  by  the  common- 


"  "  '  Besides  we  must  consider  that  as  obedience  is  our 
duty,  in  tho  common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chiefly  to 
he  inculcated ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous 
than  an  anxious  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  oil  Uie  cases 
in  which  resistance  may  be  allowed.  In  like  manner, 
though  a  philosopher  reasonably  acknowledges,  in  tho 
itniTKe  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  be 
4iispeoHed  with  m  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  what  should 
wo  think  of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who  would  make  it  his 
diiof  study  to  tuid  out  such  cases,  and  enforce  them  with 
all  tho  vehemence  of  argument  and  eloquence  i  Would 
be  not  be  better  employed  in  inculcating  the  general  doc- 
trine, than  ia  displaying  the  particular  enceptions,  which 
we  ore,  perhaps,  but  too  much  inclined  of  ourselves  to  em- 
brace and  to  extend!' — Z/mHc,  Ettay  \Ztli,  on  Passive 
OMienf^. 

't  'Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers;  for 
Ihero  lA  no  power  but  from  God  :  and  those  that  are  or- 
dained of  God.     Therefore,  he  that  resisteth  the  power. 


convincing ;— but  when  seen  aa  it  reftfly  fltaD^ 
tiirough  the  confused  atmosphere  of  surrounding 


taries  of  Tortullian ;  and  H  sball  ever  be  tbe  reproach,  or 
the  glory  of  our  religion,  tliat  it  shall  ever  be  inaccessible 
to  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  modern  maxims  of  allegiance. 
For  the  loyalty  of  those  which  rest*  on  so  firm  a  basis 
there  is  little  room  for  apprehension.  It  is  not  that 
fluctuating  loyalty  which  may  shift  with  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  which  is  measured  by  the  calculating  standard 
of  interest  or  convenience ;  ours  is  a  lojalty  depending 
on  an  eternal  principle — the  dispensation  of  a  ruling  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  of  which  the  calls  of  a  capricious  self-intereflt 
can  never  annul  the  obligation.'  " 

"Thelattur  consists  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Beaumont,  and  the  early  letters  of  Hiorophiloa,  In 
which  your  lordship  discovors,  or  affects  to  discorer,  a 
marked  differenco  between  the  opinions  then  ad^'anced  by 
me  and  those  of  my  subsequent  writings." — Letter  to  Lord 


resiateth  the  ordinance  of  Ood.  And  they  that  resist, 
purchase  to  themselves  danmation.  Wherefore  be  subject 
of  necessity,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  cotuoienoe 
sake.' — Bomant,  c.  xiii. 

"  '  Christians  are  aware  who  has  conferred  their  power 
on  Emperors ; — they  know  it  ia  Ood  :  after  whom  they  are 
first  in  rank,  and  second  to  none  other.  From  the  same 
source  which  imparts  life  they  also  derive  their  powpr. 
We  Christians  invoke  on  all  the  Emperors  the  blessings  of 
a  long  life,  a  prosperous  reign,  domestic  security,  a  brave 
army,  a  devoted  senate,  and  a  moral  people."- — Tmititlian 
Apoloffeticvg  adf>9rmii  Oentes.  c,  30. 

**  Such  was  the  practical  Oomraentftry  of  Tertullinn  on 
the  words  of  .St.  Paul,  vthea  the  Cirittians  suffered  from  thf 
em^lty  0/ Smerus.  I  know  that  Paley  applies  a  more  twv 
commodaiin^  interpretation  to  the  doc^ino  of  the  Apoetle. 
— See  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  6,  c.  4. 


circumstaaceSf  it  becomes  as  diiHcult  to  our  com- 
prebensioD  as  it  is  magnified  to  our  Benses. 


"  What  a  rare  and  rapid,  as  well  a«  suspicioiiB  mcceft- 
noti  of  literary  lights  lias  thus  recently  ariseD  on  our  coun- 
try, to  gaidQ  its  unhappy  destinies  I !  One  is  not  Buffered 
to  set,  whon  another  is  soon  in  tho  samo  quarter  lending 
it  a  kiaJred  twinkle;  and  again  appears  a  third  of  the 
same  class,  threatening  to  eclipse  his  twin-brothers  in  his 
own  solitary  splendour.  There  is  somethiug  in  this  unu- 
sual conjunction  of  strange  and  distant  bodies  that  ought 
to  forewani,  if  not  to  alami.  Three  peers  of  England, 
ituddcnly  seieed  with  a  nen'ous  solicitude  for  the  Irish 
Catholics  and  their  hierarchy,  are  nmning  a  race  of  be- 
novolont  zeal  to  como  to  their  assistance !  And  what 
seems  Ut  be  the  danger  that  has  so  excited  the  fears  of 
your  lordships — and  what  the  remedy  that  is  again  to 
restore  you  to  tho  blessings  of  repose  J  The  fear  of  an 
irrespoimhU  power  in  Ireland — a  power  which  has  no  ex- 
istence save  in  the  lieated  imaginations  of  our  enemies — is 
tho  phantom  of  an  evil  which  has  put  your  lordships  on  a 
cruiao  of  discovery  for  a  remedy,  whilst  the  real  and  pal- 
pable ovils  of  our  country  are  fastidiously  and  insultingly 
poued  over.  On  the  existence  of  this  irrenpotisth/e  power 
iu  Irolond,  and  on  the  necessity  of  its  coercion,  there 
Appears  to  bo  a  wonderful  harmony  of  scnt'uneut  between 
your  lordship  and  tho  other  noble  writers." — tttttr  to  Lord 
Cliffi>rd,  1641. 

I  do  not  accuse  Hicrophilos  of  dissunulation,  because  a« 
he  atatfw  it  to  be  so,  I  believe  him  not  to  have  had  the 
idontity  of  the  legislatures  in  his  mind  at  tho  time  he  pen- 
ned the  passages  alluded  to;  but  what  I  mean  to  assert 
'  io,  that  IiimI  he  lia<l  the  advocacy  of  tliat  object  in  ^new,  it 


would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  selected 


expres- 


xioos  more  suitable  to  the  purpose.     He  was  only  writing 
in  defence  of  loyalty  against  the  dangerom  doetrtM  of  a 


J 


"Repeal  is  precisely  iu  that  position.     That  "  it  is 
uot  a  visionary  nor  an  unreasonable  project,  to  de- 


Bcparation  of  the  two  kingdoms, — but  I  inust  beg  leave  to 
remind  him  that,  in  this  age  at  least,  there  will  bo  no 
sovereign  of  England  destined  to  away,  by  his  wisdmt  and 
nuthoritj',  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  wlio  will  see  any  disi- 
tinction  between  repeal  and  SEPARATiON,  and  who  will  over 
hold  any  other  opinions,  or  any  other  language  upon  that 
question,  than  did  our  late  honest  and  respected  kinc 
William  tlio  Fourth,  who,  in  answer  to  the  addrcsa  of  bot^ 
houses  of  parliament  to  liia  majesty's  apeecli  on  the  first  of 
M!iy,183i,thu3  expressed  himself:—"  It  is  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  I  receive  this  solemn  and  united  cxpr«0-' 
Hiun  of  the  determination  of  both  houses  of  parliament  tv 
maintain,  inviolate,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  BritAin  ' 
and  Ireland,  which  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  consider- 
ing as  essential  to  the  peace,  integrity,  and  safety  of  the 
British  empire.  You  may  rely,  therefore,  on  my  dieohai;^- 
ing,  with  fidelity  and  firmness,  the  sacred  duty  which  I 
owe  to  my  subjects,  in  exercising  the  powers  ivith  which 
the  constitution  has  invested  me,  for  their  protection 
against  attempts  which,  if  successful,  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce a  SEPARATION  of  Riy  dominions,"  In  his  majestyV 
speech, onthe  4tliof  Feb niary preceding, he  had  already^us' 
ilelivered  his  constitutional  opinion  upon  the  agitation  then 
eaiTying  on  for  the  sanio  purposes  as  now: — "To  nono 
luorc  than  the  deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation,  Ihot 
perniciously  t-xcited.  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  spirit 
productive  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences;  and  the 
united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  r.oYAL  and  well- 
nffeeted,  in  aid  of  the  government,  are  imperiously  reqni rod 
to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  excitement  and  vtol«noe, 
which,  while  it  continues,  is  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fata)  to' 
the  power  and  safety  of  the  united  kingdom."  I  am  welt 
aware  that  sovereigns  may  change  their  minds  as  w«!I  u 


I  maud  for  Ireland  the  same  protection  of  national 
legislation  to  which,  the  most  prosperous  countries 


I 
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other  individuals,  but  I  know  this,  that  no  minister  will  be 
fouail  to  recommend  such  change,  and  that  Hieruphilos  is 
labouring  under  an  egregious  mistake,  if  he  Hatter  him- 
■olf  tliut  he  can  advocate  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  repeal 
At  tlio  «njne  time; — above  all,  the  cause  of  loyalty,  with 
repeal  and  universal  sufTragc.  It  ie  about  as  inconsistent 
as  the  nutn  who  separates  himself  from  the  universal 
Churuh,  and  yet  still  persists  in  calling  himself  a  Catholic. 
Hierophiloa  then  proceeds: — 

"  Were  your  lordship's  remonstrance  heard  against  the 

agitating  spirit  of  the  priesthood!     0,  no!    they  wore 

then  boUowod  exertions  as  long  as  their  object,  or  at  least 

effect,  WHS  to  restore  to  their  parliamentary  honours  some 

few  members  oF  the  English  peerage.     I  wonder  how  soon 

jour  lordships  forget  the  noble  and  peaceful  exertions  of 

lihose  men  who,  under  the  championship  of  him  who  guided 

moral  movement, — lifted  the  prostrate  peers  from  their 

degraded  condition, — infused  into  their  inert  souls  a  political 

vitality,  of  which  they  seemed  unoonecious, — loosened  the 

fetters  in  which  they  were  bound, — undid  the  rusty  bolts 

that  debarre<I  them  from  their  hereditary  honours,  and 

flung  thom  forward  among  the  lords,  who  were  frightened 

by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  so  many  strange  apparitions. 

During  this  heroic  and  eventful  struggle,  not  a  whisper 

escaped  your  lips  about  the  existence  of  an  irresponeiblD 

power,  or  the  necessity  of  its  control.     Hut  scarcely  are 

jrou  iixed  in  your  seats,  and  your  Protestant  companions 

itorcd  to  the  propriety  from  which  they  were  disturbed, 

ion  you  turn  upon  those  to  whom  you  owe  your  seats  and 

nours,  and  enter  into  overtures  for  nn  offensive  alliance 

Itii  our  ancient  foes  to  fee  the  Catholic  clergy  to  keep 

ir  Majesty's  peace  V—Leti^  to  Lord  Clifford. 


'*Whon  the  Catholic  peers  and  gentry  who,  witli  a  few 
loble  exceptions,  were  the  most  turdy  and  inert  in  their 


in  ancient  or  modern  tames  are,  or  have  been  in- 
debted for  their  proaperity,  "  sounds  very  plain  and 


exertions  for  eroanoipation,  are  put  in  posseeuon  c^  the 
political  advantages  wliioh  tliey  did  not  oarn,  the  p«ople, 
who  bore  tho  brunt  of  the  struggle,  ai'C  to  be  abaodoocd ; 
and  what  wb«  the  moat  hallowed  exercise  of  z«sl  in  prn- 
ouring  for  the  aristocracy  a  feather  or  a  bauble,  nuist  be  a 
violation  of  the  Kiuctity  of  their  priestly  ofliue  if  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  bumbler  oImmr. 
In  aid  of  a,  selfish  sophistry,  too  clumsy  to  imposo  upon  tbf 
most  shallow  intellect,  are  called  in  reaolutionti  which  wen 
passed  in  1S32  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland.  What  vdHn- 
tion  is  affected  for  resolutions  when  they  can  be  bent  to  a 
sinister  purpose !  How  conveniently,  nay,  how  sligbtingljr. 
nro  the  stronger,  nay,  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  bitbopf 
got  over,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  political  daiggnsn. 
Surely  tJiose  often  repeated  resolutions  are  not  tmtcd 
with  the  disregard  which  your  lordship  iinnpiies,  and  if 
they  never  passed,  the  spirit  of  peoou,  an<I  of  abatineaw 
from  political  intrigue  and  turbulence,  which  tb«7  iacol- 
Mto,  is  the  unifonn  spirit  that  animates  tho  CstlMli0 
priesthood." — Letfrr  to  Lord  Clifford. 

HipTophilos  hn«  gone  out  of  his  w»y  to  repeitt  that  oU. 

haokmed  and  absurd  accusation,  that  tho  Catholic  paen 

|t'£d  not  «xcrt  tbemselr««  to  obtain  their  um&ncipatioa. 

I  Tbogood  taflt«  is  about  equal  to  the  truth  of  this  am»- 

Wilt  HMTophiloa  my  what  we  did  not  do  that  aoy 

a  ooold  think  of  undertaking  I    Wu  ha4  not 

)  to  Wak  na,  without  whom  «Yaa  ao  O'CoiuieJt 

I  apMk  it  not  m  ^Mfmngmmnt  to  kis  merit — n^gfat 

SHattd  in  Tain  ]     He  ia  flnanail  alao  to  aocuw  iia  of 

f  nf  M  tlww  to  wfaonw*  o««  osr  MaUiaod  ofaotering 

«o  m«WWi  far  an  orvsMatnt  altiaBcv.  with  soak  indo- 

MOt  hast*  (MMvely  fixed  in  oar  Mate),  with  tbe.aqeij^ 

b*i  of  Inbwt  to  fss  the  Cklholie  d«sy  to  keep  her 

lyTe  p«a*!— Uow  «««r  wm   Uiecavhiloa  be.  to 


rationat,  nay,  very  dignified  and  constitutional." 
Bnt  when  ne  reflect  for  an  instant,  putting  aside  a 

launuh  tho  envenomed  shaft  of  slander,  when  he  thus  fal- 
fftfies  fnots  and  feeliage  to  enable  him  to  vilify  and  traduce 
thofl<?,  who  consider  thomBelvi'';  much  bettor  friends  to  Ire- 
land than  thfy  think  him  !  Tho  whole,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  pure  imagination.  1  want  to  know  wliethor, 
(luring  the  whole  whig  administration,  up  to  the  very 
latest  hour,  there  is  any  one  Catholie  peer  living,  who  was 
not  found  voting  with  the  friends  of  Ireland !  I  wtuit 
to  know  who  is  the  Catholic  peer  who  has  enti-red  into  an 
e^nuitf  alliance  with  the  ancient  foes  of  Ireland,  to^  the 
Oatholio  elergy  to  keep  her  Majesty's  pence  ?  Haa  Lord  I 
CltfTord  said  one  word  upon  the  subject !  Have  1  even  | 
hinted  at  the  circumstance  i  Have  I  entered  into  on  offhi^- 
tin  (tllianeo  with  the  foes  of  Irehuid  i  Did  I  not  state  | 
«xprettly  the  contrary,  and  that  I  wiut  willing  to  support 
tho  prooont  administration  because  1  thought  they  might 
QVon  be  more  liberal  to  Ireland  than  the  whiga!  It  still 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  I  am  mistaken ;  and  if  I  ara, 
is  that  mistake  a  dishonourable  crime  f  Where  even 
then  is  my  ofTensive  alliance  I  Yet  im  art*  the  Catholic 
peers  against  whom  Hierophilns  has  been  pleaded  to  fubri- 
rate  the  sceiisation ! 

He  who  wantonly,  wilfully,  and  publicly  accuses  imotber 
of  II  deod  which  he  has  not  done,  and  attaches  to  that  deed 
the  stigma  of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness,  neither  hoitours 
the  dignity  he  bears,  nor  the  cause  which  be  espouses. 

Falso  iiiferenoes  IVom  true  premises  are  readily  par- 
'  ikmed.  because  they  are  often  mere  mutters  of  opinion; 
'  bot  when  a  man  takes  the  trouble  of  in  emting  hia  prenuseB, 

■nil  those  premises  not  matters  of  opinion,  but  matters 
fXfad, — that  he  may  sustain  his  own  inferences,  the  0M« 
' '  is  widely  dlfTerent. 

I  am  not  »  person  either  willing  to  give,  or  ovor  euui' 
Ihv  to)  taUn^,  offence.    1  bear  no  resentment  to  any  one — 


thousand  other  complicated  and  conflicting  detailsj 
and  perceive  that  not  one  of  those  countries  held 


not  even  to  Hierophilos.  I  freely  and  willingly  forgive 
him  for  tho  diehouour  he  has  attempted  to  fix  upon  nte— 
but  I  have  too  much  respect  for  character  not  to  repel,— 
with  the  indignation  of  one  who  feels  that  ho  is  neither 
actuated  hy  hj'pocritical  motives  nor  selfish  purposQa,— 
the  false  aspersions  with  which  I  have  heen  assailed  from 
tho  elevated  station  which  he  liolds,  and  under  tho  weight 
which  belongs  to  any  statement  of  his.  Let  us  now  hear 
him  somewhat  farther. 

"  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  in  1832,  at  which  those  reBO- 
lutions  were  adopted,  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  Dpi; 
did  I  authorise  any  individual  to  attach  my  name  to  i^ 
resolutions  or  published  exhortation.  My  sentiments  re- 
garding the  resolutions  I  liave  already  stat«d :  and  Bs.hf 
tho  exhortation,  I  will  candidly  own  there  are  passa^e^  ^i 
it  which  never  had,  nor  never  would  have,  my  sancUon, 
These  objections,  however,  may  be  a  matter  of  mere  taete 
that  do  not  affect  the  just  principles  of  the  resolutions.  I 
refer  to  those  terms  of  extraordinary  eulogj-  that  wore 
lavished  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  escrtioua  in 
our  emancipation,  whom  I  consider  to  have  been  a  mert) 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  achieve  <^  mea- 
sure to  whicli  the  whole  tenor  of  his  political  life  and  sen- 
timents were  in  direct  opposition.  When  one  owns  that 
ho  does  a  great  national  service,  on  account  of  the  blessings 
of  which  it  must  bo  productive,  then  he  is  entitled  to  merit 
and  thanks  for  his  good  actions,  though  he,  too,  ia  on 
humble  agent  in  the  hands  of  an  overruling  Providence 
But  when  I  find  an  individual  confessing  that  nought  but 
necessity  would  have  induced  him  to  consent  to  a  moaaure 
to  which  his  life  was  oppoeed,  he  may  deBer\'o  tho  praise  of 
prudence  in  yielding  to  that  necessity,  but  he  has  juat  as 
much  claim  to  public  gratitude  for  positive  henohts  as 
many  of  those  recorded  in  Scripture,  whom  Ood  made  re- 
luctant instruments  in  bringing  about  his  own  measures. 


up  to  our  envy  and  admiratiou,  have  owed  their 
PI'osperity  to  universal  suffrage  and  democratic 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wa£  such  an  instrument,  as  some 
other  powerful  and  influential  politician  may  shortly,  in  a 
erixis  of  great  difficulties,  dissipate  all  the  small  sophistries 
tliut  now  cloud  the  intellects  of  English  lords,  regarding 
o  repeal  of  the  union,  and  restore  her  own  parliament  to 
Ireland  in  order  to  fix  the  stability  of  the  throne  and  con- 
iolidate  the  strength  of  the  empire," — Letter  to  Lord 
CHjfortl. 

If  this  letter  were  intended  as  an  illustration  of  these 
professions  of  a  "  spirit  of  peace,"  in  accordanoo  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  hierarchy,  I  must  own  that  my  "  clouded 
undtTstanding "  is  incapable  of  discerning  its  aptitude  for 
the  pur[)06e.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  strange  and 
unfortunate  provocation, — and  which  I  lament  eKcoed- 
ingly  (originating,  as  I  suspect,  in  some  singular  misap- 
prehension of  facts) — which  called  forth  that  letter,  I  should 
still  hare  expected  some  moro  edifying  "  practical  com- 
mentary'' upon  the  exhortations  of  the  apostle,  "  against 
rendering  evil  for  cvd,  and  railing  for  railing."  "  Remem- 
ber," says  a  learned  and  pious  prelate,  in  one  of  his  lato 
admonitions  to  hia  people,  "  that  by  imitating,  in  however 
slight  a  degree,  the  conduct  of  your  adversaries,  you  not 
only  offend  against  charity,  but  may  offend  against  truth 
and  Justice.""  And  when  that  letter  accuses  my  friend 
Lord  Clifford  of  afftctin^  a  friendship  whoro  he  feels  an 
riiunity,  and  when  it  designates  the  whole  "  auspicious  suc- 
reMion  of  literary  lights"  whom  it  ad<lrcsses  as  so  many 
*' Aj^oitiVmw/ gfriAi'*,'' and  as  "  men  who,  under  the  guise 
of  zeal  for  (othors),  are  labouring  to  promote  thoir  otrn 
MfffigA  parpoxrf*'  then  I  think  it  is  but  duo  to  a  just  and 
honntt  jealousy  of  one's  own  character  to  assert,  that 
iKith  TBtxn  A.\(>  jrsncE  have  been  offended.  1  return, 
howwer,  to  the  tetter : — 

"  leaving,  then,  to  your  lordship  tho  tusk  of  amusing 
your^-lf  with  that  conjectural  knowledge  of  poBsibiIili<-9 


institutions,  and  that,  with  national    lc^;iBlatioii, 
Ireland  ig  now  to  be  blessed  with  both,  enrely  we 


which  the  divines  call  gcientia  nudia,!  content mysolf  with 
the  sober  realities  of  unfeigned  occurrenced.  As  a  great 
portion  of  your  appendix  is  taken  up  with  poaeagfM  froin 
the  letters  of  Hierophilos  to  justify  your  chorj^  of  a 
change  in  my  sentimGnts,  I  may  be  permitted  to  stAte  that 
I  then  inculcated  an  allegiance  to  the  threne  fnmi  whkh 
even  misrule  in  its  occupant  should  notreleiise  the  subject. 
I  held  tlio  same  opinions  when  promoted  to  tlie  anb- 
bishoprick  of  Tuani — I  hold  the  same  opiniona  now,  andaholl 
carry  them  with  me  to  the  grave.  In  these  letters  I  nat- 
tered my  distrust  in  the  motives,  and  my  abhorreao»  of 
the  achomos  of  the  successive  proselytising  societjn  that 
have  been  set  on  foot  under  various  specious  diBfnnem  to 
pervert  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  people.  I  htdd  the  same 
opinions  at  the  period  to  whioh  you  allude  ;  time  and  mh- 
sequent  experience  have  only  confirmed  me  in  my  eaiiier 
convictions.  Never  was  tliat  hostile  spirit  to  the  faith  of 
Ireland  more  active  than  at  this  moment.  It  is  assnmmi 
the  shape  of  persecution,  and  as  long  as  a  Protostattt 
establishment  continues  to  be  (|uaTtorod  at  an  enonnooa 
expense  on  a  Catholic  population,  it  is  clear  Ita  trmploy- 
ment  mnst  he  idleness,  or,  if  active,  it  must  be  in  the  wock 
of  perversion.  Yet  another  Catliolic  peer  gravely  mitwrt*, 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  now  no  religious  gri«T- 
anccs  to  coinpldin  of,  and  affects  to  wonder  at  their  impa- 
tienco  under  the  weight  of  this  establishment.  Dom  b« 
forget  that  the  priest  cannot  wear  his  stole  in  the  my 
churchyard  without  a  penalty,  when  sent  for  by  a  Catlkolie 
to  assist  in  depositing  the  remains  of  his  relatit-o  with  tfae 
ashes  of  his  fathers !  Our  wrongs  are,  then,  foraooth,  fipi- 
ciful,  and  should  never  be  felt  as  realities  by  the  people, 
if  the  exciting  harangues  of  Mr.  O'ConncIl  did  not  kindle 
their  susceptible  imaginations.  It  is  not  enougli  that  tho 
privations  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  so  severe,  but  their 
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may  be  allowed  to  qaeition  the  wisdom  and  the 
policy  of  the  proposition.    The  "  protection  of  na- 


miaefy  mast  be  atill  aggravated  by  thoee  who  hesitate  not 
to  assert  that  their  wants  aro  fanciful,  merely  because 
their  own  wants  may  bo  of  their  own  impatient  creation. " 
—Letter  to  Lord  Clifford, 

Will  Hierophilos  tell  us  in  wliat  this  pervecutioa  fion- 
siste  J  and  what  BUocet»a  attends  this  wori  of  pervfrMon  f 
Foots  are  bettor  arguments  than  assertions.  All  tlis  in- 
fonnation  that  has  reached  us  in  England  goes  precisely 
In  an  opposite  direction ;  and  1  have  heard  it  not  un- 
frequently  asserted,  by  highly  rospoctablo  Irish  dergjinen, 
that  religion  progresses  rapidly  in  Ireland, — "  and  see." 
■aid  they,  "  agitation  does  us  no  harm."  For  my  part,  I 
have  too  thorough  a  eonviction  of  the  truths  of  Catholicity, 
and  too  finu  a  reliance  upon  the  continued  and  jealnuM 
watchfulness  of  the  Irish  clergy  over  their  flocks,  to  fear 
say  hu-oads  upon  their  faith  from  an  establishment  which, 
with  all  its  means  and  appliances,  has  suffered  the  Oatholic 
popolation  to  gain  upon  it,  so  that  from  being  two  to  one, 
about  a  century  emoe,  they  are  now  full  seven-and-a-half  to 
one.  Are  we  then  todespoirof  seeing  the  still  farther  adnuice 
of  our  religion,  under  tlio  peaceful  apostolic  labours  of  our 
printhood !  or  are  wo  to  believe  that  for  this  purpose  it  is 
DeoBMary  that  "  neither  peace  nor  quiet "  shouli)  exist  in 
the  land  ;  Uiat  the  institutions  of  the  state  should  bo  re- 
modelled ;  and  that  the  empire  should  bo  shaken  to  its 
very  foDndutions !  Did  Tertullian  exhort  the  Ofaristian*, 
who  were  then  to  be  found,  as  he  shows,  in  great  nnmbcn 
in  the  towns,  the  villages,  the  fields,  the  army,  the  navj*. 
sod  oven  in  the  senate  itself,  to  watch  "  a  crisis  of  great 
difficulties:"  tfl  invade  the  senate,  and  overthrow  the 
attars  and  the  priestliood  of  the  heathen ! 

Wo  might  remember  that  tlie  7.ob\  of  a  vrcalthy  clergy 
la  not  generally  %o  great  as  that  of  men  dependent  npoti 
the  voluntary  syetnn,  and  that  if  we  succeeded  in  dispos- 


"the 


is  a  phrase  which  may  captivate 
intdlect,"  and  the  uninstructed  mnl- 


f  At  dag7  of  tbd  Efitablisbed  Chtiroh,   wtf'  mi^ 

■mh  gnatar  dai^er  from  the  more  aotire  f|tn*t»l 

Mn.     It  is  iobereDt  in  our  nature  that  \ro  iluwJil 

W  BiciNd  hy  ^nhtiow :  uid  oren  apoa  this  priaci[Je,  I 

~     ~   r  uty  ndvantage  would  be  gained  to 

I'  CkAoBaty  b]r  Ik  hmmikI  of  the  Protestant  mimatcti. 

If  i(  W  ata  witUn  the  diff«naatton  of  Provideaoe,  tfat 

1  DBOal  be  requisite  from  the  pu- 

R  «f  hu  Bock,  it  may  be  so  pennitttd, 

MMrto  prore  tbe  just  orcorrect  the  sinner."     BeiiMiD- 

iag  that  ihcT  are  Meewd  Kho  suffer  for  justioe  likf, 

then  Dot  b«  too  atudoua  for  the  shortening  of  their 

a  of  tna),  lot  they  mtperinducc  another  and  a  macli 

lyotcrcwg. 

Ef«n  the  aBthor  of  Aeee  statements  himself^  fnniidwi 
tm  with  the  beet  proof  we  eovld  desire  of  the  little  appre- 
1  the  preeent  eondttian  of  things  should  occaaon. 
"*^  Ite  metenoboly  fate,"  says  be  (epeaking  of  the  E«tab- 
&hment),  "  19  a  proof  that  enormous  wealth  is  not  tiu 
ntoaii!  which  its  Divine  Author  intended  for  the  prapeg^ 
tion  or  sustaintneot  of  true  religion.  The  flouririiin^  ooa- 
'ditwa  of  the  Oatholio  Church,  spreading  in  the  tniditcf 
^,  ia  endenee  of  its  being  supported  by  n 


"  Lord  vUvan)pT>  labours,  then,  and  those  of  his  ■»■ 
I  aociates  for  pensioning  the  Irish  piiesthood,  aa  a  panaota 
for  the  criU  of  Ireland,  may  be  consigned  to  the  samD  hu 
aa  those  of  many  of  his  political  predecessors,  who  lost 
themselves  in  endless  imaginings  about  a  cure  for  our 
grievances,  whilst  they  closed  their  eyes  to  their  obviow 
flourco.  It  is  not  a  fanciful,  but  a  plain  and  praetMsI 
grierance,  that  any  nation  profesung  one  religion  shotdil 
pay  an  enormous  amount  of  the  national  incomo  or  r^raiur 
to  the  teachers  of  an  alien  establishment.     It   ia  not  3 


J 


titnde,  but  which  conveys  very  mdefinite  and  pro- 
blematical notions  to  those  who  have  not  yet  so 


vinonar;,  nor  an  unreasonable  project,  to  demand  for  Ire- 
land the  same  protection  of  national  legislation  to  which 
the  most  prosperous  countries,  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
are,  or  have  been,  indebted  for  their  prosperity. 

"  Nor  have  I,  as  your  lordship  would  fain  insinuate,  ad- 
Tsocod  opposite  opiniona  in  the  letters  of  Hierophilos. 
The  question  of  a  legislative  union,  or  its  repeal,  I  did  not 
at  all  discuss  in  those  writings.  My  object  was  to  vindi- 
cate the  fealty  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, against  the  repeated  calumnies  of  their  accusers, 
and  I  insisted  then,  oa  I  do  now,  that  the  mutual  interests 
of  both  countries  are  identified  under  the  sway  of  the 
some  monarchy.  This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
words — 

"  '  Non  equidem  hoc  dubttcs  amborum  f<edere  certo 
Conscntire  dies,  et  ab  uno  sidere  duel.' 

"  To  prove  any  opposition  between  the  opimons  which  I 
then  promulgated,  and  those  more  recont  ones  to  which 
you  allude,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  show  that  I  then 
advocated  the  identity  of  our  legislatures,  or  tliat  you 
since  discovered  an  adoption  of  the  dangerous  doctrine  of 
A  aeparation  of  the  two  kingdoms.         ■         «         > 

"  It  (8  amusing  to  see  with  what  zeal  some  lords,  of 
evflry  shade  of  creed  and  politics,  are  coming  forward  to 
denounce  the  present  agitation  about  repeal,  whilst  in 
reality  they  ore  pushing  it  forward.  Jloatlcssuess  is  a 
fltAte  of  which  but  few  are  ambitious ;  and  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  to  have  a  prospect  of  justice  tliey  would 
gladly  enjoy  the  blessingn  of  repose.  ^Vbatever  may  bo 
their  destiny,  they  know  that  hitliei-lo  they  have  been  but 
little  indebte^I  to  the  sympathy  or  the  support  of  Englisli- 
men ;  and  whilst  they  will  keep  a  steady  eye  on  that  duty 
wbich  shall  over  hind  them  to  their  beloved  sovereign, 
will  take  care  to  discard  tliL-  officious  counsels  of 


^L    they  ^ 
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yielded  tfa^  reason  unto  sabjection^  Hbmt  thqr  no 
longer  consider  what  lias  been  proved  aoond  bf 


thole  men  who,  under  the  goiis  of  aaal  loriia»  an  laboar* 
ing  to  promote  their  own edfiah  piupoeie,^    LMtitUlmd 

It  18  really  marveUons  how  fend  soma  npeataa  ate  ef 
dandeiing  Enj^and  and  the  EnglidL  It  ebker  betnys  a 
meet  woeful  ignoranoe  of  thor  own  hiatocjTt  ov^  what  fa 
infinitely  worse,  a  wingnlar  pn^peneity  to  ealamny.  II  ii 
a  fiwt  as  notorionfl  as  the  son  at  noon-day,  that  Inlaad 
has  miflered  full  as  mndi,  tf  not  mfinitdy  mora,  flram  the 
sons  of  her  own  aoil  (potting  periuq^  the  Oromwelliia 
fimatiee  and  repnUicane  'ont  of  the  eaicnhtion)^  aa  tnm 
the  indiyidnal  or  collective  tyranny  of  RngliJmieBu  It  fa 
by  thaee  Bystematio  oalmnniee  on  the  pari  of  aotte  of  the 
leaders  of  repeal,  that  the  sympathies  of  EnglamI  aie 
indeed  alienated  firom  them,  and  that  the  best  intereals  of 
^'  the  hmnbler  classes^  are  sacrificed  to  the  giatificatioB 
of  a  spleen  as  impditic  as  it  is  unjnst  on  the  part  of  these 
who  are  seeking  to  relieve  them  by  such  mistaken  means 
as  these.  This  constant  spirit  of  crimination  cannot  be 
too  strongly  deprecated  ;  for  it  is  most  unfair  to  fix  upon 
the  people  the  crimes  of  a  government  over  which  they 
had  little  or  no  control ;  and  equally  unfair  not  to  make 
all  due  allowances  for  the  ignorance  and  delusions  of  the 
times. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  these  offc-repeated  accusations 
of  men,  who  are  so  forward  in  professing  a  desire  to  bwrf 
in  oblivion  the  angry  rememhranee  of  ancient  Hgdry  and 
of  all  bygone  wrongs,  to  such  passages  as  the  following  i-^ 
*'*'  Taken  individually,  there  is  not  on  the  earth  a  more 
noble  and  generous  people  than  the  English  ;  but,  taken 
collective]},  there  are  few  that  have  committed  grosser 
acts  of  national  injustice.  Appeals  made  to  their  pride, 
their  passion,  or  their  prejudice  have  frequently  been  found 
more  effectual  than  a  calm  address  to  their  honour  or 


their  generosity.  It  waa  the  Bama  in  tho  free  states  of 
antiquity,  and  appeara  to  be  part  of  the  penalty  paid  for 
freedom,  The  Athenians  plundered  the  islands  of  the 
jEgean  without  scruple ;  the  Romans  seized  on  the 
lands,  without  condescending  to  produce  tho  shadow  of  a 
claim ;  and  the  English  believed  tliat,  in  disposing  of  the 
lands  of  Ireland,  they  gave  away  what  was  absolutely  their 

own It  would  be  unjust  to  niako  the  English 

government  responsible  for  the  oppressiona  of  the  local 
magistracy ;  and  it  would  bo  Btill  more  unfair  to  charge 
any  \Mtt  of  their  guilt  on  tho  English  people.  The  British 
rulers  had  scarcely  the  power  of  choice.  Tho  old  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland  had,  for  tho  most  part,  embraced 
tht)  cauao  of  their  rightful  sovereign,  and  were  of  course 
■nlikely  to  be  tnistod  with  iiower  by  a  government  with 
which  they  had  been  bo  lately  at  war.  Most  of  them 
feeling  that  suob  was  the  case,  and  unwilling  to  remain  in 
tlwrir  native  land  stripped  of  their  natural  influence,  sought 
an  honourable  refuge  in  foreign  service.  The  British 
govenunent  was,  therefore,  forced  to  intrust  tho  local 
administration  to  the  new  aristocracy — men  whoso  only 
connexion  with  tho  land  they  ruled  was  inveterate  hostility 
to  its  inhabitant*,  full  of  that  spurious  pride,  compounded 
of  ignorance  and  conceit,  which  characterizes  upstarts ; 
and  with  just  such  a  remnant  of  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
fathers,  tho  levellers,  as  made  them  bitter  persecutors, 
without  being  sincere  believers.  Tho  Englisli  people 
always  regard  their  constitution  with  just  pride  ;  aud  they 
thought  that  the  blessings  of  good  government  must  be 
seourttd  to  every  country  in  which  it  was  established. 
They  did  not  reflect,  that  tho  mere  forms  of  tho  consti- 
tution may  be  preserved,  and  yet  more  cruel  despotism 
exist  than  Rome  witnessed  in  the  days  of  Nero.  The 
mistake  was  natural ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  as 


^K    niistak 
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Universal  suffrage,  short,  perhaps  annual  parlia- 
ments, pure  democracy !  All  very  good  in  thrir 
way,  all  perfect  in  theory,  and  perhaps  even  redu- 
cible to  practice  in  such  Lilliputian  republics  as  that 
of  San  Marino  I  But  in  Ireland  1  question  whether 
they  might  not  prove  somewhat  less  manageable, 
somewhat  indifferently  calculated  to  confer  and 
insure  the  prosperity  expected  under  "  the  protec- 
tion of  national  legislation." 

Yet  try  them  she  must — so  says  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  is  the  great  leviathan,  in  whose 
wake  even  Hierophilos  has  bound  himself  to  steer; 
and  surely  he  must  have  looked  at  the  colours 
under  which  he  was  sailing  before  he  enlisted  in 
the  enterprise.  If  the  master  says  it  openly,  the 
disciple  must  mean  to  say  it  covertly,  for  if  they 
are  not  agreed  at  starting  npon  fundamental  pointa, 
what  chance  of  agreement  have  they  when  the  task 
is  suddenly  assigned  them  to  frame  a  constitution 
without  time  for  discussion  ?  For  revolutions  are 
hot  and  swift — the  caiildron  soon  boils  over,  if  not 
lifted  from  the  fire — whatever  its  contents  may  be, 
it  must  be  served  up  quickly  and  at  once. 

They  are  both  agreed,  too,  I  presume — and  this 
is  another  happy  omen  for  the  first  days  of  repeal 
— upon  the  weight  to  be  given  in  the  scale  of  legis- 
lative representation,  to  "  the  feathers  and  the 
baubles:"  it  was  indeed  already  too  clear  that  the 


gross  a  mistake  oa  ever  was  luadc  by  a  oatioii.^'- 
ITwfoiy  of  the  Civil  Wan  of  Ireland. 
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upper  bouse  was  to  weigh  just  as  Httle  as  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  now  so  happily  Ukened. 
Still  a  frank  avowal  is  more  noble  than  any  attempt 
to  conceal  the  project  from  the  world,  under  the 
smoke  and  uproar  of  a  constant  running  battery 
ajtrainst  the  crimes  of  a  heartless  aristocracy  ;  for  I 
know  not  that  the  more  active  and  ostensible 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  otherwise  divulged 
their  intentions  towards  those  "  hypocritical 
scribes"  (and  of  course  their  fellows),  as  some  of 
us  are  now  so  charitably  designated  by  one  who 
has  very  opportunely  volunteered  to  stamp  with 
authenticity  what  was  hitherto  rather  inference  and 
surmise,  and  to  afford  us  another  *'  practical  com- 
mentary "'  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  repealers.* 

Bat  I  am  forgetting  that  even  the  minutest  stars 
are  forbidden  to  twinkle  within  the  superior  bright- 
ness of  his  own  effulgence.  If  Hierophilos  be  so 
jealous  of  his  own  philosophy  that  none  others  are 
to  try  their  puny  wits,  at  least  he  is  bound  to 
favoar  us  {or  what  would  be  still  better,  to  induce 
others  to  do  so,  for  of  course  his  ovra  avocations 


*  If  in  this  1  have  mistaken  the  mconiDg  of  Hierophi- 
los. T  sbaU  be  too  happy  to  receive  and  acknowledge  any 
more  acceptable  interpretation  that  he  may  Lie  good 
pDotigh  to  put  upon  it.  Till  then,  I  must  necessarily  take 
the  passage  in  itA  plain  ami  obvious  sense,  namely,  that  a 
§eal  in  the  House  of  Peers— for  it  was  that  which  wo  ob- 
tained under  th<:^  Belief  Bill,  and  not  our  coronet* — ia  no 
other  than  "a  feather  or  a  bauble." 
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■preclnde  him  from  entering-  upon  subjects  so  foreign 
to  his  ministry)  with  some  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  our  judg;ment  in  these  matters,  unless 
he  would  at  once  restrict  us  to  a  passive  obedience 
to  his  own  oracular  decisions.  If  it  be  a  question 
worth  agitating,  it  is  worth  discussing.  If  they 
decline  to  do  so,  is  it  not  a  sound  presumption  that 
neither  are  their  views  so  clear,  nor  the  case  bo 
strong,  as  they  would  fain  have  us  to  believe  ?  The 
real  question  is  ever  evaded — how  is  repeal  to 
■work  ?  How  is  a  parliament  in  College-green  to 
be  rendered  more  subservient  to  the  avowed  pur- 
poses of  repeal,  purposes  without  which,  we  are 
told,  there  shall  be  no  peace  or  quiet  in  Ire- 
land, but  to  which  it  is  clear  that  both  houses 
will  be  opposed, — for  surely  neither  is  yet  ripe 
for  universal  suffrage,  with  all  its  innovations, 
and  amongst  others,  for  the  reduction  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  a  community  of  interests  with  our- 
selves ?  How  are  "  the  blessings  of  a  domestic 
legislation"  to  be  enjoyed  "  nndei'  the  seruridj  of 
an  imperial  monarchy"  when  it  is  proposed  to 
level  a  power  which  has  hitherto  been  considered, 
and  with  justice  too,  as  a  chief  bulwark  to  that 
monarchy,  as  a  power  standing  between  the  throne 
and  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  both,  and  to  le^ve 
it  as  so  many  reeds  and  rushes,  so  many  "  feathers 
and  baubles,"  to  be  waved  to  and  fro  by  the  stormy 
and  fitful  breath  of  every  popular  caprice.  I  think 
that  some  better  "  practical  commentary "  upon 
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loyalty  to  the  sovereign  might  be  devised  than  this ; 
and  some  scheme  more  calculated  to  win  our  con- 
fidence in  the  blessings  of  a  domestic  legislature. 
The  ottus  probandi  rests  upon  those  who  advance 
such  paradoxes,  and  who  deny  us  any  other  satis- 
factiou  than  that  of  treating  our  apprehensions  aa 
so  many  childish  fears. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  demand  for  Ireland  the 
same  "  protection  of  national  legislation"  to  which 
other  countries  are,  or  have  been,  indebted  for 
their  prosperity ; — most  assuredly  it  is  not — pro- 
vided the  means  were  likely  to  answer  the  end. 
There  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  problem, — ■ 
there  the  real  question,  though  the  only  one  that 
is  never  approached, — it  is  too  dry  a  subject  for 
declamation,  and  too  unsuitable  to  be  dealt  with, 
when  the  object  is  to  be  dogmatical  rather  than 
instructive.  Crude  statements  like  these  may 
be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  people  who  take 
opinions  upon  trust,  but  for  those  who  expect 
somewhat  both  of  argument  and  proof,  in  support 
of  schemes  which  compromise  the  interests  of  the 
first  empire  in  the  world,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  that  empire,  I  must  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  they  fall  like  so  many  vain  and  passing 
sounds  upon  the  ear. 

We  are  told  that  they  ask  for  repeal,  because  they 
have  not  the  same  political  rights  and  privileges  as 
we  have  in  England.  That  they  have  them  not,  is 
true — and  that  they  ought  to  have  them  is  true  als 


—but,  if  tbey  bad  them,  still  they  would  be  without 
what  tbey  now  seek — univeraal  ^gTrag-e— and  stfll 
have  tithes  to  pay.  The  one  they  cannot  obtain,  and 
the  other  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of,  without  a 
revolution.  Let  them  tell  us  bow  they  are  to  be 
accomplished  otherwise  ?  For  even  the  tithe  ques- 
tion would  not  be  so  easily  settled  under  a  domestic 
legislature — composed,  as  it  would  be,  of  a  strong 
majority  of  Protestants,  Tbey  must  first  have 
universal  suffrage.  Then  it  goes  of  course ;  but  it 
will  go  in  the  general  wreck.  Till  then,  surely  a 
Protestant  aristocracy  would  place  themselves  ia 
an  antagonist  position  to  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  upon  a  question  in  which  both  their 
honour  and  their  religion  would  take  precedence 
of  their  interest.  We  must  accustom  ourselves  to 
look  at  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we  desire  them 
to  be.  It  is  a  primary  mistake  to  treat  a  matter  as 
easy,  because  it  is  just ;  since  it  often  leads  os  to 
follow  it  with  an  avidity,  and  a  violence,  which 
only  serve  to  baffle  us  in  the  object  of  our  pursuit.  . 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  calculate  the  chances 
with  more  accuracy,  before  tbey  bind  themselves 
irrevocably  to  particular  questions — how  desirable 
soever  they  may  be— and  which  cannot  but  weaken 
their  endeavours  towards  the  attainment  of  others, 
that  may  be  more  efficient  for  the  real  interesta 
of  the  people,  and  which  may  also  render  tlie 
original  objects  of  their  seeking  of  infinitely  less  ■ 
value  in  their  eyes.  i 
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Again  ; — when  this  universal  suffrage  bill  has 
passed  both  houses— if  we  can  imagine  so  mon- 
strous a  case — is  there  not  slUI  a  veto  in  the  crown  ? 
"Will  not  the  sovereign  know  that  the  next  breeze 
must  carry  off  "  the  feathers  and  the  baubles,"  and 
may  she  not  then  justly  apprehend  that  a  storm  will 
not  be  far  behind,  against  which  even  the  superior 
weight  of  her  own  crown  may  be  no  security  i 
I  Even  the  tithe  abolition  bill  may  be  another  snb- 
l  ject  for  the  veto ;  for,  in  the  present  temper  and 
condition  of  the  country,  they  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  head  of  the  Church  shall  make  so  sweep- 
ing a  surrender  of  rights,  which  she  may  be  taught 
to  consider  herself  bound  to  respect  as  essential  to 
her  dignity,  and  the  interests  she  is  charged  to 
protect.  Open  force,  and  tumultuous  violence 
I  only' — neither  of  which  I  know  the  repealers 
contemplate, — can,  in  the  actual  stage  of  things, 
accomplish  such  objects  as  these.  Then,  why 
pursue  them  with  such  vigour  ?  Why  act  as  if  they 
intended  to  go  farther  ?  Why  say  there  can  be  no 
peace  and  quiet  in  Ireland  as  long  as  there  is  a 
tithe-rent  charge  upon  the  land  ?  Why  still  pre- 
sent to  us  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  "  constitii~ 
tionally  insurgent^  agitated,  but  not  rebellious, 
standing  up  as  one  man,  resolved  not  to  sit  down 
again  until  {this)  justice  has  been  done?"  It  is 
no  sin  to  take  by  due  course  of  law  what  another 
man  owes  us ;  but,  if  we  knock  him  down  in  the 
streets  and  rifle  his  pockets,  by  way  of  a  shorter 
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and  more  convenient  process,  why  then  it  u  bat- 
tery and  assault,  and  robbery  into  the  bargain. 
There  may  be  sin  then  in  the  means,  though  there 
is  no  sin  in  the  end.  And  it  is  a\\  this  appearance 
and  the  consequent  apprehension  of  violence,  that 
prevents  a  moral  force  from  being  established, 
which  might  sooner  or  later  obtain  the  jnstitt 
they  too  ardently  seek  now. 

But  there  is  still  another  danger,  upon  Tfluch 
little  reflection  seems  to  be  bestowed,  because,  I 
suppose,  it  is  more  distant  and  less  prominent.  In 
Ireland,  more  especially,  it  excites  no  attention, 
though  the  darkest  pages  of  her  lamentable  history 
ought  to  teach  her  to  re^rd  it.  She  is  the  first 
to  court  the  danger, — and,  if  it  come,  Is  sure  to 
suffer  most.  There  is  a  blind  imprudent  zeal, 
■which  sometimes  drives  people  to  risk  all  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  all ;  and  this  anxiety  for  universal 
suffrage  betrays  that  very  disposition.  We  have 
seen  into  what  hands  it  would  fall  in  Ireland ;  in» 
whose  would  it  throw  the  popular  power  in  Eng- 
land? The  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  in 
Ireland,  because  they  see  them  only  in  a  stnall 
minority  on  their  own  soil,  trouble  themselves  Httle 
about  the  principles  of  the  men  elsewhere,  whon 
they  are  so  unconsciously  leading  onwards  to  the 
assault  of  all  that  they  cherish  most  dearly.  Do 
they  not  know  that  amongst  them  are  hundreds  of 
Hiousands,  perhaps  millions,  who  estimate  tlrt 
bishop's  mitre  still  lower  than  the  peer's  coronet, 
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Ihnd  who  are  as  eager  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  *'  to 
itirge  the  church,"  as  to  reform  the  state  ?  In  past 
"times,  they  who  were  "  the  most  eager  in  the  pur- 
Huit  of  civil,  were  (too  often )  the  fiercest  enemies 
of  religious  freedom ;"  and  the  zeal  of  the  puritan, 
nnited  to  the  ardour  of  the  republican,  may  readily 
regain  possession  of  a  power,  which  is  then  to  be 
had  upon  such  easy  terms.  For,  when  the  centre 
of  unity  is  gone  from  amongst  us — when  the  ruling 
principles  of  a  mixed  government  are  merged  in  a 
democracy — principles  by  which  conflicting  ele- 
ments were  wont  to  be  restrained  within  bounds — • 
and  when  all  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  tradition  of  the  ancients  has 
disappeared  with  them,  and  dissent  steps  in  to 
divide  and  distract  the  public  mind  by  a  thousand 
new  and  discordant  fancies— defacing  the  consti- 
tution, obliterating  even  the  very  semblance  of  what 
she  was,  so  that  the  olden  and  distinctive  marks 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  upon  her, — will  there  not 
be  the  same  imbecility  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  as  we  now  witness  in  the  government  of  a 
Church  which  has  nm  a  similar  course  ? 

No  government,  nnder  such  circumstances  as 
these,  can  prove  capable  of  resisting  the  forces  to 
be  arranged  against  it.  When  the  puritanical 
■pint  first  invaded  England  from  the  north,  it 
swayed  only  an  Insignificant  minority.  But,  from 
{mritans  they  became  republicans,  because  they 
^Llhww  that  republicanism  alone  could  do  their  work 
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— and  the  power  of  poritaoism  and  repablii 
united  soon  drove  loyalty  to  the  wall,  and  deluged 
the  three  kiugdoois  nicb  blood. 

The  very  imbecility  resulting  &om  a  violent 
separation  of  interests,  which  have  been  strong  only 
by  their  union,  will  of  itself  create  the  e^il ;  it  will 
give  life  and  strength  to  all  the  wildest  passions, 
which,  though  they  have  never  been  without  a 
visible  existence,  yet,  for  the  greater  part,  ban 
lain  smouldering  beneath  the  surface,  waiting  outj 
for  the  element  to  be  applied  to  kindle  them, 
into  a  flame.  He  must  be  blind  indeed  who^ 
sensible  to  the  eiistence  now  of  nearly 
degree  of  religious  as  of  political  fanaticism  throogb- 
out  the  country :  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
collect  such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  a  week  as  to 
substantiate  the  fact,  beginning  with  Exeter  HaQ, 
and  ending  only  with  the  most  secluded  hamlet  in 
the  kingdom,  as  would  confound  the  most  scep- 
tical. 

Hence,  another  of  the  peculiarities  attendaot 
upon  repeal  and  universal  suffrage,  and  giv' 
ing  to  both  an  importance  which  they,  who  coo* 
tent  themselves  with  isolated,  abstracted  views  of 
things,  may  little  suspect  to  belong  to  either.  WiA 
universal  suffrage  it  is  undoubtedly  upon  the 
classes  ever  most  subject  to  the  wildest  influenon 
that  the  power  would  fall — and  fanaticism,  rather 
than  patriotism,  under  pretence  of  liberty,  has 
already  too  often  guided  the  councils  of  England, 
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for  us,  at  least,  to  desire  to  see  the  experiment 
renewed.  For  if  repnblicanism  ever  carry  the  day 
again,  it  will  assuredly  be  by  the  same  means,  and 
under  the  same  influences,  under  which  both  the 
monarch  and  the  priesthood,  and  the  "feathers 
and  the  baubles,"  into  the  bargain,  were  swept 
ftway.  And  though  things  may  not  come  to  this 
extremity,  because  I  trust,  under  Providence,  that 
we  shall  avert  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect,  yet, 
the  very  agitation  of  the  question  cannot  but 
weaken  the  power  which  all  good  men,  with  their 
eyes  open  to  what  is  passing  around  them,  must 
desire  to  strengthen.  They  should  recollect  that 
a  spirit  of  republicanism  may  pervade  the  Church 
as  well  as  the  state,  and  in  weakening  the  authority 
of  the  one  there  is  danger  of  subverting  the 
other. 

Ireland  has  even  more  interest  in  these  questions 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  it  Is 
the  greatest  mistake  imaginable,  "  under  the  name 
of  religion,  to  teach  wild  and  dangerous  politics." 
'*  This  sort  of  people,"  says  Burke,  "  are  so  taken 
up  with  their  theories  about  the  rights  of  man,  that 
they  have  totally  forgotten  his  nature :"  and  whUe, 
by  their  imprudent  zeal,  they  seek  to  obtain  com- 
plete independence  in  Church,  as  well  as  in  state, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  risk  of  falling 
ito  complete  slavery  in  both. 

Many  may  despise  these  opinions  as  unsuitable 
tetftea^  in  which  we  live,  but  I  cannot  be  the 


less  convinced  of  tlieir  truth>  and  of  the  immmee 

mass  of  fanaticism  existing  in  tiie  country  only 
awaiting  the  opportunity  for  its  development,  and 
ef  the  danger  we  incur  in  arousing  it.  As  the  pre- 
cursor to  the  commonwealth,  it  epriing  from  the 
middle,  and  gradually  pervaded  all  classes;  awl 
though  it  has  partially  maint^ned  its  hold  erer 
since,  even  among  men  of  education  and  other- 
wise of  benevoleut  and  enlightened  miuds,  still  it 
more  especially  prevwls  among  the  low  and  illite- 
rate. Universal  suffrage  would  be  the  spark  to 
light  the  train,  and  not  three  years  would  elapse 
before  the  fiery  zealot  had  once  more  gained  the 
ascendancy. 

Can  any  one  read  the  history  of  the  tit»n 
gone  by,  and  flatter  himself  that  the  eaou 
of  terror  and  confusion  may  not  again 
itself  over  the  land  f  It  is  impossible  that 
ancient  interests  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  broken  up  without  a  struggle — and  that 
struggle  would  even  extend  to  Ireland.  The  domi- 
nant party — for,  in  the  end,  there  mnst  be  one — 
might  come  either  by  invitation  or  intm^on,  to 
settle  the  internal  dissensions  which  distracted  the 
people,  and  of  which  all  were  sadly  wearied,  and 
by  force  or  artifice  gain  the  mastery  over  them. 
This  is  a  dark  and  dismal  picture  I  will  allow,  bat 
let  those  brighten  it  up  who  can,  and  show  us  some 
other  method  of  harmonizing  causes  and  effects. 

That  we  are  safe  from  such  calamities  as  long  u 
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rwewardoffdemocracy.lhavenotthe  smallest  doubt} 
but  once  we  allow  "  the  triple  cord"  to  be  disae- 
vered  which  now  binds  the  state  together  with  its 
uubroken  strength,  the  union  of  interests  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  evil  principle  will  come  in  to  sepa- 
rate and  to  destroy.  Then  indeed  shall  we  be 
"  alarmed  into  reflection"  when  it  is  too  late  to 
profit  by  it.  Is  it  not  better  to  unite  in  time  to 
"  save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  raen  may 
otherwise  hazard  to  lose," — better  to  submit  pa- 
tiently to  our  "  chains  of  wood,"  that  we  may 
escape  being  manacled  with  "  chains  of  iron?" 

Not  only  will  such  a  course  be  better  for  the 
state,  but  it  will  be  better  for  religion,  which  lovea 
not  either  strife  or  dissension.  They  who  agitate 
under  the  plea  of  religion,  tell  us  that  they  agitate 
because  theirs  is  but  a  peaceful  resistance,  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  agitation  "under  a  con- 
Btitution  like  ours  ;"  while  the  very  agitators  them- 
selvea  never  cease  to  din  it  into  our  ears,  that  the 
coDStitution,  as  it  now  stands,  is  good  for  Qothtng, 
and  never  will  be  till  the  power  now  vested  in 
"  the  feathers  and  the  baubles,"  and  the  gentry 
and  the  freemen  of  the  land  as  well,  be  handed 
over  to  the  operative  and  the  rustic — in  other 
words  to  the  fanatic  and  the  sectarian. 

They  who  agitate  under  the  plea  of  religion,  in 
tiiaes  like  these,  when  so  many  evil  passions  are 
sdrring,  and  when  we  enjoy  a  religious  peace,  and 
freedom  such  as  uur  ancestors  sighed  and  longed 
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forin  rain  during  three  hondred  years, — wbich  erra 
those  now  living  never  dreamed  of  realisins. — seem 
altogether  to  foi^  the  days  that  are  past.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  the  time  was,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  blessing  amongst  us  to  be  permitted  to 
purchase  by  the  loss  of  one  third,  or  perhaps  one 
half  of  our  income,  "  not  the  liberty  of  8er>'ing  God 
according  to  our  conscience"  (that  was  still  for- 
bidden under  severe  penalties),  but  the  permission 
to  absent  ourselves  from  "forms  of  worship  of  which 
We  disapproved," — they  seem  to  forget  that  ibe 
time  was  wheu  our  chapels  were  demolished,  and 
our  priesthood  hunted  into  the  wilderness,  wheo 
no  Catholic  could  walk  erect  before  his  feUowi, 
but  was  bent  down  under  the  weight  of  pains  and 
penalties  which  met  him  at  every  turn,  and  fol- 
lowed him  even  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  liffr— 
when,  in  fine,  his  very  name  and  race  were  con- 
demned to  extermination,  and  became,  as  it  war, 
extinguished  in  blood  and  persecution.  The  Cft* 
tbolics  of  Ireland  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
principles  of  the  men,  who  bronght  them  to  the 
climax  of  their  misery — of  the  men  under  whose 
benignant  sway  the  scourge  fell  heaviest.  For  WM 
it  not  under  that  very  spirit  which  they  are  now 
invoking— under  those  passions  they  arc  now  ex 
citing — under  those  principles  they  are  proclaim- 
ing— was  it  not  under  the  ancestors  of  these  Tery 
men  that  the  darkest  day  we  ever  knew  came  oTff 
us, — those  brawlers  for  a  liberty  which  ondled 


religious  slavery  in  the  very  lap  of  civil  freedom — ■ 
men  who  sat  in  a  committee  qf  religion  to  discover 
new  methods  of  checking  the  growth  of  popery, 
because  all  the  calamities  of  the  nation  (as  they 
said  then,  aud  as  some  say  still),  spring  from  that 
unhallowed  source, — who  called  upon  every  honest 
patriot  "  to  come  fonvard  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try and  religion,  to  burn  do%vn  the  popish  chapels, 
and  root  out  the  noxious  weed  of  episcopacy," 
— who  became  enthusiasts  in  politics  as  in  religion, 
and  who  never  satisfied  their  zeal  for  justice  and 
for  hberty,  till  they  had  set  aside  both  peers  and 
prelates,  brought  the  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  de- 
luged the  three  kingdoms  with  blood,  and,  as  his- 
torians express  it,"had  bruised  Ireland  in  a  mortar." 
All  this  has  been,  and  mai/  be  again,  if  people 
are  foolish  enough  to  enter  into  league  and  cove- 
nant with  the  enemies  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
country  ;  it  cannot  be,  if  they  are  content  to  bless 
Providence  for  his  bountiful  mercy,  and  henceforth 
prefer  the  common  good  to  any  fancied  calls  of 
"  a  capricious  self-interest." 

We  seem  to  forget  too  that  Christianity,  even  in 
its  infant  stage,  struggled  like  ourselves  for  three 
hundred  years  against  tyranny,  outrage,  insult, 
and  persecution,  and  triumphed  at  length  by  the 
favour  of  Heaven ;  through  the  blood  of  her  mor- 
,-  tyn< ;  by  the  patient  and  heroic  constancy  of  her 
f  votaries ;— and  not  by  force  and  violence.* 

'  Mav  we  not  ik-i 


IJHt  even  wilicu  sbSbkw^  wbm  ne  cndty  cf 
SevtriK,  Utt  nar&d  caHKataiT  of  Tatolfini 
vfom  tfaevBrdB«f  SLDBdvai^  'WcCkiirtBBii, 
strndce  ob  all  die  cHperan  die  Uenkigi  of  m  kxic 
fifie,  a  praiperaw  raga,  iMnocsnc  sscumiTT,  a 
fawc  JUMT,  a  defolad  wiiitr,  mad  >  »octI  people." 
The  tiaie  WW,  idMa  we  abo  leust  *- diat  dxre  an 
Mflie  cumitriei  wlKne  liia lanes  salt  eter  be  obe- 
dieot  to  die  dewrhiies  of  odien,*  and  '^diat  itk 
die  dispenntum  of  Fhmdeooey  diat  onekingdoBi 
idiotild    be     SWAYED    bt    thb   wisdom    and 

VUBiECT    TO    THE    ACTHOUTT    OF    AMOTHBE;** 

— and  that  that  one  kingdom  was  Ireland,  and 
the  OTHER  England*  Sndi,  yon  know,  was  the 
practical  commentary  npon  the  words  of  St.  Fsnl, 
which  we  were  instructed  to  make  in  I82S9  M 
'*  pecsuliarly  applicable"^  to  the  condition  of  tbesa 
rcaliiiM. 

Hut  if  tliis  commentary  were  applicable  to  Ire- 


lit  (li*  IttHM  viNionary  or  unreasonablo  than  the  voluntary 
Miirroiidi^r  of  tlu^  tiMnporulitics  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland 
lit  tlitt  (licttktioii  of  the  Kepcalers!  History  furnishes  at 
liniNt  Hwxwo  ptuiroful  oxaniplos  of  the  former, — such  aa  the 
ro  union  of  tho  (irook  and  Italian  Churches  under  Gre- 
A{tir\  \ ,  <iiid  tlu«  nHHnor>'  of  many  of  the  states  of  Grennany^ 
^lih^li  liud  hiMHunoalnuutt  wholly  Protestant,  by  the  preach- 
Inv*  of  I  ho  «lo^uitx,  and  othor  missionaries,  aided  certainly, 
tind  ollon  \oi\  unjust i'iaMy,  by  the  civil  power, — while  no 
\\\*{  wws^  of  a  t*hau)^\  suoh  a!»  is  now  proposed,  has  ever 
o  »\\n\'\l  un;«\'rou))vinir\l  by  war  or  n^volution. 
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land  in  1822,  still  \mder  a  state  of  active  persecu- 
tion— Btill  bound  in  ignominioua  fetters ;  how 
much  more  so  must  it  be  now,  thirteen  years 
since  her  release  from  bondage, — nine  years  since 
the  reform  in  her  representation, — seven  years 
wnce  tithes  have  ceased  to  oppress  the  poor, — five 
years  since  the  extinction  of  the  old  proselytizing 
school  systeoi  and  the  substitution  of  a  grant  for 
national  education  in  its  stead, — and  after  nume- 
rous other  acts  of  substantial  though  tardy  justice, 
have  placed  the  Catholics  very,  very  nearly  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  privileges  as  the  Protestants. 

Either  we  must  be  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
actual  condition  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland  is  worse 
than  it  was  in  Rome,  under  the  cruelty  of  Sevems, 
or  we  must  admit  the  applicability  of  this  practi- 
cal commentary  of  Tertullian  to  the  year  1842  as 
wellns  1822. 

Were  the  cruelties  of  Severus  at  our  gates,  we 
bad  humbled  ourselves,  as  did  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, before  the  chastening  hand  of  God  :  we  had 
left  the  sword  within  its  scabbard,  and  the  enve- 
nomed tongue  within  our  lips,  and  yielded  a 
heroic  submission  to  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Heaven.  But  when  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
parading  the  stole  of  the  priest,  and  the  habit  of  the 
monk,  in  the  public  places, — both  the  one  and  the 
other  unknown  either  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  or  in 
the  oge  of  Severus,— our  indignation  is  to  observe 
L  no  bounds,  nor  is  any  restraint  to  be  placed  upon 
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our  cottsiitutioHal  resistance.  For,  if  rightly  ud- 
derstood  "  the  tracts  for  the  times,"  whether  they 
come  forth  in  the  shape  of  letters,  resolutions, 
sermons,  speeches,  or  newspaper  comments,  this 
is  the  interpretation  which  they  are  intended  to 
convey.  No  one  laments  more  than  I  do  that  it 
should  have  been  considered  necessary,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  relief  bill,  to  make  so  pitiful  a  sacrifice 
to  prejudice  as  to  run  a  distinction  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,— for  the  humiliation  of  tfae 
one,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  other,  in  such  tri- 
fling concerns  as  the  wearing  of  a  stole  or  other 
robes  of  office,  on  certain  public  occasions ;  stifl  I 
must  maintain  that  if  such  matters  as  these  are  to 
be  magnified  into  persecution, — adding  even  'the 
compulsory  registration  of  the  regulars  into  the 
bargain, — and  to  be  taken  up  as  a  pretence'fbr'ff- 
publicanizing  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, it  only  proves  how  scarce  real  grievances  iffe 
become  amongst  those  who  employ  such  aign- 
ments. 

It  is  true  indeed,  as  Mr.  de  Beaumont  says,  dud 
one  right  summons  another  right,  one  liberty  ano- 
ther liberty ;  and  this  is  the  natural  order'  flf 
things,  as  long  as  there  are  just  rights  and  joiit 
liberties  to  obtain.  But  when,  "  under  a  constitu- 
tion like  ours,"  we  ask  for  universal  suffrftge,  we 
ask  what  neither  right  can  sanction,  nor  liberty 
can  afford  to  bestow ;  becaase  we  osk  for  subver- 
siou,  not  for  reform. 
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When  in  a  kingdom  which  Providence  has  mani- 
festly destined  to  "  be  swayed  by  the  wisdom, 

AND  SUBJECT  TO  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  ANO- 
THER," they  seek  for  an  independent  legislature, 
they  seek  for  that  which,  if  the  premises  be  true, 
must  manifestly  place  them  in  a  false  position,  and 
contravene  those  designs  of  Providence  by  which 
they  profess  to  be  guided.  How  an  imlepemlent 
legislature  is  to  be  swayed  by  the  wisdom  and  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  another  kingdom,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive ;  for  then  there  remains  no  other 
authority  in  that  other  kingdom  to  bear  upon  it  than 
the  veto  of  the  sovereign,  which,  however  wisely 
it  may  be  exercised,  cannot  be  said  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as  a  veto  is  little 
more  than  a  passive  power,  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution to  the  crown  for  its  own  protection  and  that 
of  others.  It  is  not  a  guiding  but  a  preventive 
authority,  and  quite  as  likely  to  be  exercised  to 
prevent  universal  suffrage  and  other  inroads  upon 
the  constitution,  which  the  crown  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect, under  one  circumstance  as  under  another. 

Unless  we  resort  to  more  "tumultuous  wea- 
pons "  than  any  honest  man,  or  any  loyal  subject, 
dreams  of  doing,  we  have  no  right  to  look  for 
i  success  in  such  a  cause.  And  yet,  how  can  the 
acquisition  of  objects  known  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  wisdom,  the  interests,  and  the  feelings  of  that 
country,  which  is  said  to  be  destined  to  sway  the 
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other,  be  accomplislied  by  any  other  means!-  An 
indcpendeut  lepiislatnre  ■with  universal  suffrage 
may  certainly  sweep  away  all  who  oppose  them, 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  and  snap  their 
fingers  at  the  veto  of  the  sovereign  into  the  bar- 
gain. Hut  how  such  extravagant  pretensions  are  to 
be  reconciled  to  any,  even  to  the  most  remote 
submission  to  the  wisdom  or  the  authority 
OP  OTHERS, — liow  they  are  to  be  construed  into  a 
good  "practical  commentary"  upon  the  profuse 
professions  of  loyalty  now  in  vogue, — how  they 
are  *'  to  fix  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  couaoli- 
date  the  strength  of  the  empire," — is  to  me  alto- 
gether inexplicable.  That  similar  pretensions 
have  been  set  up,  and  have  been  carried  through 
by  similar  means  we  all  Itnnw ;  but  they  were  set 
up  by  men  who  could  never  make  a  step  toward* 
liberty  without  advancing  a  stride  towards  despot- 
ism, and  the  blessiugs  which  they  sought  from 
independent  legislation  have  ever  ended  jn  all  the 
evils  which  accrue  from  the  very  worst  of  tyranny. 
All  these  matters  must  be  duly  weighed,  and 
satisfactorily  explahied,  before  we  can  defer  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  "'  no  unreasonable  project  to 
demand  for  Ireland  the  protection  of  nationnl 
legislation,"  and  before  we  can  believe  that  it  is 
sound  in  principle,  and  advantageous  in  policy,  to 
encourage  "  practices "  which  have  an  evident 
tendency  "  to  promote  disaffection   to    the  state, 


It  and  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  between  the 
>,people  of  the  two  countries," — His  Majesty's 
\,-ipeechon  opening  thesession  o/"1834.* 
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*  "  It  is  not  Ji  visionary  nor  an.  unreasonable  project,  to 
tlemand  for  Ireland  the  samo  protection  of  national  lejfis- 
lation  to  which  the  more  prosperous  countries  in  ancient 
or  modem  tiraea  jire,  or  have  been  indebted  for  tlieir  proa- 
perity."     Prosperity  through  tlie  protection  of  national 
legislaUon  I     Yes,  seek  it  in  modern  or  in  ancient  times, 
and  where  will  you  find  it  \    By  proHpcrity,  I  presume  to 
be  meant  the  nAPPiNE,ss  of  the  people.     If  it  be  taken 
in  any  other  sense,  then  thoao  who  so  use  it  arc  no  truo 
patriots.     And  by  "national  legislation"  I  presume  to  bo 
meant  democracy, — or  those  who  nse  that  term  arc  not  true 
f    fifi  their  own  principles.     It  is  a  curious  question,  and  well 
I    ij^orthy  of  investigation, — what  are  tho  chances  of  happi- 
K    aess  for  the  people  under  a  democracy,  as  contrasted  with 
B^tlioec  under  other  forms  of  government,   in  ancient    or 
Hlloodem  times  X    The  field  indeed  is  ample,  and  as  far  as  I 
P  Jinow,  it  is  new.     A  practical  investigation  like  this,  might 
enable  us  to  judge  better  of  questions  which  are  now  pre- 
sented to  us  for  our  a^'ceptance,  but  in  so  crude  and  indefi- 
nite a  state,  as  to  appear  no  better  than  Utopian  dreams. 
^^•>Wo  might  then  bavo  a  chance  of  fixing  upon  a  model,  with 
^Kk  fair  prospect  of  knowing  what  we  wero  about, 
^r     Tho  Italian  republics  of  tho   Middle  Ages  are  often 
Cit«d  as  happy  instances  of  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions, — but  a  closer  knowledge  of  hietorj'  will  show 
that  they  seldom  dcsonod  tho  name,  and  never  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  republic ; — they  were  mostly  govornments 
without  a  head,  and  without  any  fixed  principles  of  action, 
exeopt    that,  m  dernier   retort,    the   sovereignty   of    the 
people  Wfui  absolute,  though  the  chief  power  was  more 
^aerally  vested  in  the  aristocracy  rather    than   in  the 
democracy.      The    unceasing   contests   for  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  different  branches  of  thrse  mixed,  unsettled, 


For  Ireland  has  certainly  uo  right  to  that  which 
is  not  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  her.    **  Far  am 


ami  ill-deGned  constitutiona,  all  depending  ultimately  upon 

the  popular  will,  checked  the  progress  of  civilization,  b 

Bpito  of  a  religion  iu  which  true  civiiiiation  has  its  root 

and  origin;  filled  the  country  with  strife;  deluged  it  with 

blood ;  and  perpetuated  a  struggle  for  the  dominion  of 

one  faction  after  another,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  rich. 

L  le^tjlei,  qn(l  niagniBcent  pemntiula  of  Italy  became  a  seem 

I  p/J  crime  and  violence,  from  which  the  smallest  village  wis 

\  not  oxeropt,  and  whose  consequences  were  folt  for  kti- 

I  juries,   till   firm  and  stable  governments  were  gmdnalh 

I  ^fahlished,  and  absolutism  took  the  place  of  revnlTitibiwt 

riiirchy.  Since  then,  as  well  as  now,  t^ike  it  all  in  aH, 
^__  believe  tho  Italians  to  be  the  happiest  of  the  inhahitaitti 
If^  tho  earth ;  and  moat  assuredly  the  despotism  of  one 
I  _^an  has  never  equalled  the  long  train  of  atrocities  anil 
I  wisory  which  have  flowed  in  such  copious  Btreani^  feaa 
1^0  despotism  of  the  many. 

If  wo  fro  farther  back,  and  I  know  not  ho*  fa*  th^ 
.l^icjont  times  .nro  intended  to  extend,  wo  como  to  Ihe 
(W^publics  of  Greece.  But  there,  also,  was  much  civil 
oommotioii,  anil  much  slavery-.  Sparta  had  her  bielot«, 
«nj  Alliens  had  her  slaves  ;  and  perhaps,  if  a  jost  c*n- 
piirleon  woro  made,  it  might  appear  that  i/iat  Tatfer 
)v(is  the  period  of  her  happiness  and  prosperity  ■frfccD 
,|^ti  bad  Jost  her  liberties,  and  had  no  longer  any  polt- 
( tjoftl  importance  to  inspiro  her  with  a  restless  BpHt  nl 
,_,|^ubitiun.  liut  I  am  not  attempting  a  disquisition  on  Hw 
Wrosinga  or  the  miseries  of  democracy.  T  only  wish  that 
>,J  ebuUi  pnivoko  those  who  are  so  loud  in  its  pmi«w,  and 
Vho  (vein  to  hail  it  with  all  the  jov  of  a  mother  rp<yiTrt*ig 
-  ^9^  Ions-lost  .-hild,  to  favour  us  with  some  moro  intelHpHf 
l.rwaouB  fur  tlu'ir  pn-dilcctious  than  can  he  gathered  from 
»  few  (.fnt-ral,  vagu,-.  unmeaning  phrases.     This,  indefd, 
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more  to  U^  liwinxl ;  fw  since  the  early  «dm&«M-af 
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I  from  denying  in  theory,"  (says  Burke,  in  his 
admirable  observations  npon  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial rights  of  man,  and  which  are  so  exceedingly 
applicable  to  present  circumstances  that  they  can- 
not be   too  deeply  studied) ;  "  full  as  far  is  my 

the  French  revolution  indulged  in  thoRe  proplietic  dreatna 
of  happiaegs  nhJcli  were  Goon  obscured  in  blood,  we  have 
not,  J  believe,  boon  gratified  with  any  fresh  dissertations 
on  the  advantages  of  tbose  violent  political  convulsions, 
witliout  which  no  old  estaljlished  sUte  can  pass  into  the 
(btni  that  is  now  suppoeed  capable  of  conferring  such 
figUiU  beDefit«.  The  more  recent  modern  practical  essays 
have  certainly  added  nothing  to  our  convictions  in  its 
f&vour,  and  it  ia  time  to  brighten  up  the  horizon  with 
some  new  lights,  if  the  advocates  of  democracy  would  dis- 
«ij)ato  the  clouds  which  darken  our  understandings,  and 
curtain  the  blissful  vision  from  our  eyes.  For  the  moment 
wo  dwell  upon  the  prospect,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
over  come  uppermost  to  the  imagination  like  so  many 
dork  and  dismal  spots; — France,  that  still  rests  upon  a 
I  >:0lcaao  I  for  the  embers  of  her  great  eruption  have  not  yet 
(poled,  nor  ever  will,  though  her  democracy  did  but  fret 
its  short,  sa<l  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  pass  away  I 
^Spain,  that  has  tried  throe  distinct  forms  of  democracy 
,  within  the  lost  thirty  years, — and  seems  likely  soon  to  try 
a  fourth, — and  yet  h;w  been  governed  by  her  old,  absolute 
,  monarchy  into  the  bargain,  during  the  better  half  of  the 
time '.  And  was  not  that  better  half  the  greater  blessing ! 
,  Neither  caa  we  look  to  Portugal  as  a  very  flattering 
I  oxamplo  of  happiness,  if  wo  estimate  happiness  by  pros- 
,  perity.  or  by  that  still  more  fitting  test  in  the  judgment  of 
aChriatian,  the  well-being  of  her  religion  J — So  that  we 
n!*Uy  require  some  better  assurances  of  success  than  any 
we  now  enjoy,  if  the  advocatca  of  univereol  suffrage  would 
>  g«in  us  to  thoir  cause. 
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heort  from  withholding  in  practice  (if  I  were  of 
power  to  give  or  to  withhold)  the  real  rigbts  of 
men.  In  denying  their  false  claims  of  right,  I  do 
not  mean  to  injure  those  which  are  real,  and  are 
such  as  their  pretended  rights  would  totally 
destroy.  If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advan- 
tage of  man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  it  is 
made  become  his  right.  It  is  au  institutioD  of 
beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence 
acting  by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that 
rule;  they  have  a  right  to  justice,  as  between 
their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  a  politic 
function  or  in  ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and  to  the 
means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They 
have  a  right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ; 
to  the  nourishment  and  improvement  of  tbeir  off- 
spring  ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in 
death.  \Vhatever  each  man  can  separately  do, 
without  trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  ri^bt 
to  do  for  himself;  and  he  has  a  right  to  a&ir 
portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  Its  combina- 
tions of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favonr.  In 
this  partnership  all  men  have  equal  rights ;  but 
not  to  equal  things.  He  that  has  but  ttve  shillmgs 
in  the  partnership  has  as  good  a  right  to  it  afl  be 
that  has  five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  lairg;er 
proportion.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  au  equal 
dividend  in  the  product  of  the  joint  &tock ;  and 
as  to  the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  direction, 


which  each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  stfite,  that  I  must  deny  to  be 
amongst  the  direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil 
society ;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  civil 
society  ;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  civil 
settled  by  convention. 

"  If  civil  society  be  the  offspring  of  convention, 
that  convention  must  be  its  law.  That  convention 
must  limit  and  modify  all  the  descriptions  of  con- 
stitution which  are  formed  nnder  it.  Every  sort 
of  legislative,  judicial,  or  executory  power  are  its 
creatures.  They  can  have  no  being  in  any  other 
state  of  things  ;  and  how  can  any  man  claim, 
under  the  conventions  of  civil  society,  rights  which 
do  not  so  much  as  suppose  its  existence  ? — rights 
which  are  absolutely  repugnant  to  it  ?  One  of  the 
first  motives  to  civil  society,  and  which  becomes 
one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is,  that  no  man 
should  be  judge  in  bis  own  cause.  By  this  each 
person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the  first 
fnndamcntal  right  of  uncovenanted  man,  that  is, 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  assert  his  own  cause. 
He  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own  governor. 
He  inclusively,  in  a  great  measure,  abandons  the 
right  of  self-defence,  the  first  law  of  nature.  Meu 
cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil 
state  together.  That  he  may  obtain  justice  he 
gives  up-  his  right  of  determining  what  it  is  in 
points  the  most  essential  to  him.    That  he  may 
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secure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  m  tmst 
of  the  whole  of  it. 

"  Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rights,  >\hich  may  and  do  exist  in  total  independ- 
ence of  it ;  and  exist  in  much  greater  clearness, 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  abstract  perfec- 
tion :  but  their  abstract  perfection  is  their  practi- 
cal defect.  By  having  a  right  to  everything  they 
want  everything.  Government  is  a  contrivance  of 
human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants.  Men 
have  a  right  that  these  wants  should  be  provided 
for  by  this  wisdom.  Among  these  wants  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  want,  out  of  civil  society,  of  a  soffi- 
cient  restraint  upon  their  passions.  Society  re- 
qwires  not  oiUy  that  the  passions  of  indinduals 
should  be  subjected,  but  that  even  in  the  mass  and 
body  as  well  as  in  the  individuals,  the  inclinations 
of  men  should  frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will 
controlled,  and  their  passions  brought  into  subjec- 
tion. This  can  only  be  done  by  a  power  out  of 
themselves ;  and  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tion, subject  to  that  will  and  to  those  passions 
which  it  is  its  office  to  bridle  and  subdue.  In  this 
senw*  the  restraints  on  men,  as  well  as  their  liber- 
ties, nrr  to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights.  But 
as  the  liberties  and  the  restrictions  vary  with 
timw  and  circumstsuces,  and  admit  of  infimte 
inoiiilicatious.  they  cannot  be  settled  upon  any 
ahMrftct  rule ;  «im1  nothing  is  so  foolish  as  to  dis- 
«•»  thwtt  ttpott  that  jTOKiiite. 
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"  The  moment  you  abate  anything  from  the  full 
rights  of  men,  each  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer 
any  artificial  positive  limitation  upon  those  rights, 
from  that  moment  the  whole  organization  of 
government  becomes  a  consideration  of  conve- 
nience. This  it  is  which  makes  the  constitution 
of  a  state,  and  the  due  distribution  of  its  powers, 
a  matter  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
skill.  It  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  human  necessities,  and  of  the  things 
which  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  various  ends  whicK 
are  to  be  pursued  by  the  mechanism  of  civil  insti- 
tutions. The  state  is  to  have  recruits  to  it^ 
strength,  and  remedies  to  its  distempers.  What 
is  the  use  of  discussing  a  man's  abstract  right  to 
food  or  to  medicine  ?  The  question  is  upon  thff 
method  of  procuring  and  administering  them 
that  deliberation  I  shall  always  advise  to  call  iir 
the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  the  physician,  rather 
lihan  the  professor  of  metaphysics. 

"  The  science  of  constructing  a  commonwealth, 
or  renovating  it,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  every 
other  experimental  science,  not  to  be  taught  a 
priori. '  Nor  is  it  a  short  experience  that  can 
instruct  ns  in  that  practical  science-,  because  the 
real  effects  of  moral  causes  are  not  always  imme- 
diate ;  but  that  which  in  the  first  instance  is  pre- 
jadicial  may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter  operation 
aarf  its  excellence  may  arise  even  from  the 
effects  it  produces  iu  the  beginning.    Tlie  reverse' 
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also  happeus ;  and  very  plausible  schemes,  with 
very  pleasing  commencements,  liave  often  shame- 
ful and  lamentable  conclusions.  In  states  there 
are  often  some  obscure  and  almost  latent  causes, 
things  which  appeal"  at  first  view  of  little  moment, 
on  which  a  very  great  part  of  its  prosperity  or 
adversity  may  most  essentially  depend.  The 
Bcience  of  government  being  therefore  so  practical 
in  itself,  and  intended  for  such  practical  parposes, 
a  matter  which  requires  experience,  and  even 
more  experience  than  any  person  can  gain  in  his 
whole  life,  however  sagacious  and  observing  he 
may  be,  it  is  with  infinite  caution  that  any  man 
ought  to  venture  upon  pulling  down  an  edifice 
which  has  answered  in  any  tolerable  degree  for 
ages  the  common  purposes  of  society,  or  on  build- 
ing it  up  again,  without  having  models  and  pat- 
terns of  approved  utility  before  his  eyes. 


"The  nature  of  man  is  intricate  ;  the  objects  of 
society  are  of  the  greatest  possible  complexity; 
and  therefore  no  simple  disposition  or  direction  of 
power  can  be  suitable  either  to  man's  natnre,  or  to 
the  quality  of  his  affairs.  When  I  hear  the  sim- 
phcity  of  contrivance  aimed  at  and  boasted  of  in 
any  new  political  constitutions,  I  am  at  no  Iobs  to 
decide  that  the  artificers  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
their  trade,  or  totally  negligent  of  their  duty.  The 
simple  governments  are  fundamentally  defective, 
to  say  no  worse  of  them.     If  you  were  to  couU 
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plafe  society  iu  but  one  point  of  view,  all  these 
simple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely  captivating. 
In  effect  each  would  answer  its  single  end  much 
more  perfectly  than  the  more  complex  is  able  to 
attain  all  its  complex  purposes.  But  it  is  better 
that  the  whole  should  be  imperfectly  and  anoma- 
lously answered,  than  that,  while  some  parts  are 
provided  for  with  great  exactness,  others  might  be 
totally  neglected,  or  perhaps  materially  injured, 
by  the  over-care  of  a  favourite  member. 

"  The  pretended  rights  of  these  theorists  are  all 
extremes;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  metaphy- 
sically true,  they  are  morally  and  politically  false. 
ic  rights  of  men  are  in  a  sort  of  middle^  inca- 
ible  of  definition,  but  not  impossible  to  be  dis- 
cerned. The  rights  of  men  in  govenimenta  are 
their  advantages;  and  these  are  often  in  balances 
between  differences  of  good  ;  in  compromises  some- 
imes  between  good  and  evil,  and  sometimes  be- 
ecu  evil  and  evil.  Political  reason  is  a  computing 
principle ;  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphysically  or  matbe- 
inatically,  true  moral  denominations. 

these  theorists  the  right  of  the  people  is 
i09t  always  sophistically  confounded  with  their 
iwer.  The  body  of  thu  community,  whenever 
can  come  to  act,  can  meet  with  no  effectual 
listance ;  but  till  power  and  right  are  the  same, 
whole  body  of  them  has  no  right  inconsistent 
tb  virtue,  mid  the  first  of  fill  virtiR's.  prudence. 
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Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable,  and 
to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit." 

If,  therefore,  Ireland  has  no  right  to  that  which 
is  not  reasonable,  and  what  is  not  for  her  benefit, 
neither  has  she  any  rights  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  nations,  the  integrity  and  security  of  the 
empire,  or  of  that  destiny  to  which  Providence  has 
assigned  her,  "  to  be  an  appendage  of  the  English 
nation."  Repeal  would  of  itself  bring  her  into  that 
predicament — but  repeal,  with  republican  institu- 
tions, would  so  far  aggravate  her  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  injure,  and  even  ruin  tlie  social  condition 
of  that  nation  to  which  she  was  still  an  appendage, 
as  to  bring  her  yet  more  clearly  and  more  forcibly 
within  the  contemplated  and  acknowledged  cases 
cited  by  Vattel.  Yes,  England  has  a  right  to  know 
what  Ireland  demands  for  herself,  because  she  has 
a  right  to  consider  what  effect  those  demands  may 
have  upon  lier. 

But  I  must  conclude ;  for  this  letter  has  grown 
so  far  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  that  I  am 
already  fearful  it  may  rather  weary  than  instruct. 
One  word,  and  I  have  done.  '"  ' 

I  have  been  accused  of  going  over  to  the  TOiitfis 
— and  yet  the  tories  are  extinct.  To  goveni  fty 
patronage  was  the  essence  of  toryism, — and  t  gb- 
vernment  by  patronage  no  longer  exists.  Under 
the  reform  bill  we  cannot  have  an  illiberal  govern- 
ment, because  every  government  must  now  stand, 
properly  speaking,  upon  the  will  of  the  people.  By 
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the  people  I  mean  the  rejwesented  people ;  that  is 
DOW  a  true  constitutional  definition  of  "the  People," 
and  in  that  I  think  I  am  borne  out  by  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  late  government  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  liberal  enough. 
Under  the  new  order  of  things,  it  is  the  parliament 
that  is  to  govern  the  minister,  and  not  the  minister 
the  parliament.  And  if  this  be  so,  where  is  tory- 
ism  ?  I  was  too  glad  to  afford  what  little  aid  I 
could  to  the  late  government  as  long  as  it  had  a 
chance  of  working  beneficially  for  the  country, 
more  especially  for  Ireland,  in  which,  you  know,  I 
ever  took  the  deepest  interest.  But  it  had  long 
unce  come  to  a  full  stop ;  the  two  parties  had  fairly 
Jocked  wheels  with  each  other,  and  neither  could 
move.  Each  was  too  busy  in  its  endeavours  to  pass, 
ror  to  think  of  anything  else.  But  now  that  this 
iias  been  done,  and  most  successfully  by  one  party, 
leaving  the  other  in  a  helpless  predicament,  we  are 
seriously  invited  to  endeavour  to  do  all  we  can  to 
bring  matters  back  to  where  they  were,  upon  the 
plea  that  a  strong  opposition  is  the  best  thing  pos- 
wble — the  nvmmum  boiium  of  a  free  state.  No 
doubt  a  strong  opposition  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
way ;  but  it  may  be  too  strong  as  well  as  too  weak. 
^f  it  be  strong  enough  to  give  any  reasonable  hope 
of  a  return  to  office  within  any  limited  period,  we 
,rfiall  only  have  the  same  game  to  play  over  again, 
|to  which  the  best  interests  of  the  country  have 
been  sacrificed  during  the  late  struggles  for  power, 
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and  we  shall  never  have  any  government  at  all. 
There  is  a  number  of  questions  now  before  the 
public,  such  as  the  com,  timber,  and  sugar  dudea, 
which  never  could  have  remained  as  they  are,  with 
such  manifold  imperfections  about  them,  had  they 
not  been  blighted  by  the  influence  of  this  condition 
of  things, 

A  strong  government  is  more  needed  than  ever, 
for  it  can  adopt  measures  upon  their  own  merits, 
without  suspicion  of  any  sinister  motive,  and 
ensure  the  success  of  what  it  adopts.  A  stroDg 
government  can  resist  pressure  from  without,  while 
a  weak  one  caimot ;  and  I  do  think  that  the  time 
is  come  for  giving  greater  stability  to  our  renovated 
institutions  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
attain  amidst  the  shocks  which  hare  never  ceased 
to  assail  them.  But  we  must  first  be  in  a  position 
to  resist,  with  a  bold  and  determined  spirit,  that 
unceasing  demand  for  "  a  new  reform  bill,"  either 
from  unknown  and  irresponsible  persons,  who 
would  "  dictate  to  intelligence  and  property,  and 
attempt  reform  which  was  sure  to  end  in  confc- 
sion,"  or  from  an  ostensible  and  much  more  fbr- 
midable  power,  organized  with  consummate  skill, 
and  conducted  with  untiring  energy,  but  whieh  is 
equally  calculated,  if  it  carry  its  point,  "  to  shake 
the  stability  of  property,  and  make  law  the  servant 
of  disorder."*     Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  snppose 
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bat  they  wlio  were  the  greatest  opponent?  to  re- 
1  when  required,  will  be  more  efficient  to  resist 
I  no  longer  wanted,  than  those,  who.  finding 
IfftHlselves  between  two  fires,  which  were  conti- 
Ibally  thinninji;  their  ranks, — between  the  conserv- 
Kves  and  the  radicals,— miglit  be  driven  at  any 
me  to  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency — and 
Kray  think  they  had  already  done  so  by  the  eight 
'  dnty, — in  the  hope  of  maintaining  their 
mnd,  or  of  taking  up  a  better  position  for  the 


[  do  not  write,  as  yon  well  know,  merely  to  in- 
;  my  opinions  upon  the  world,  bnt  to  excite 
ttcntion,  to  provoke  inquiry,  to  seek  justice,  to 
•ttle  against  prejudice,  and  to  defend  myself 
lainst  the  asperRions  which  have  been  cast  upon 
Feeling  as  strona;iy  as  I  did  the  sentiments  I 
B  expressed,  I  could  not  but  send  them  forth  in 
'  best  manner  I  conid,  in  the  hope  that  some 
1  might  come  from  them.  If  they  fail  in  good, 
at  least  I  trust  they  may  not  be  converted  into  evil. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  per- 
versity of  the  times,  that  any  man  who  tells  hiK 
mind  openly  and  honestly  is  put  under  the  ban; — 
that  none  can  brook  an  opinion  but  their  own ; — 
that  ell  who  presume  to  question  the  policy  of  the 
ohra-Kberai  party,  are  misunderstood  and  misre- 


f  which  I  have  oiily  au  extract  liore,  or  I  prolmbly  Hitinild 
IffO  bwn  ftble  to  ijiiote  ivith  much  groator  effect. 


presented^  and  pronounced  Ijp  be  actui^ted  by  men 
and  interested  motives.     Notbrnris'so    *       ^'   ' 


all  times,  as  to  gain  evjen  ft  mr  ] 
tmwilling  audience^  or,  having  ^ 
the  entrance  of  a  man's  mind  against  bjs'^mlL' '  )iiit 
now  It  appears  to  be  treason  even  to.attemiittit 
I  may  have  mistaken  facts,  or  misconstnl^,^ 
rences^  and  so  far  I  may  be  worthy  of  corj^ecam} 
— if  it  be  so.  I  am  ready  and  .willing  to  recetvelt; 
but  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  in  the  name  of  .thai 
religion  of  peace  and  truth  which  we  proieas  in  com? 


mon  (but  which  I  now  almost  fear  to  call  by  tbat  r^ 
vered  and  endearing  title,  lest  I  should  provoke  toe 
scoff  of  the  infidel),  letnot  wild,  impassioned  deda- 
mation  take  the  place  of  aigument,  vitup^ratioii  of 
just  rebuke,  and  misrepresentation  of  tratlu  If  my 
statement  merits  notice  at  all,  let  it  be  combated 
by  a  better ;  to  meet  it  in  any  other  way,  w|li  dplf 
confirm  the  judgment  which  I  pronounced,  that 
liberty  now-a-days  was  only  the  right  to  think  and 
to  act  as  those  who  demanded  it  the  most  loudly 
wore  pleased  to  dictate. 

Though  it  may  savour  of  too  great  sensitiveness 
in  what  rejrards  mvself,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the 
hope  of  avoiiliug  misapprehension,  to  define  in  one 
woril  my  )X)litical  faith,  which  is,  that  a  ratianal 
tlejj:rtH*  of  liberty  such  as  we  now  enjoy,  alike  re- 
moved tViMu  the  oppression  of  the  few,  and  the 
tyrauuY  of  the  many,  a  happy  union  of  monarchy, 
urisioeraoy,  ami  democracy,  is  absolutely  necessary 
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for  the  well-being  of  tha  country :  but  the  more  I 
am  convinced  of  this,  the  more  <lo  I  see  the  neces- 
sity of  a  jealous  watchfulness  to  preserve  that 
liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  any  of  the 
three,  and  to  prevent  any  one  element  from  absorb- 
ing more  than  its  own  proper  share,  for  all  have 
eqnaliy  their  independent  functions  and  indepen- 
dent rights,  I  was  ever  taught  to  abhor  tyranny, 
to  revere  liberty,  and  to  hate  licence ;  these  were 
the  doctrines  instilled  into  me  in  my  youth,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  depart  from  them  in  my  age.  In 
their  practical  application,  once  I  found  these  prin- 
ciples safely  established,  1  would  adhere  to  any 
party  which  I  found  governing  the  country  upon 
them.  Nor  would  I  desert  that  party  upon  any 
niinor  differences  of  opinion,  or  even  for  matters  of 
greater  moment,  over  which  I  had  no  control,  pro- 
vided I  judged  the  general  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment to  be  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  than  that  which  was  destined  to  succeed  it. 
Bnt  neither  do  I  understand  the  obligation  of  allow- 
ing that  party  which  had  now  become  the  weakest, 
which  had  therefore  altered  its  position  towards 
the  country,  and  which  had  in  fact  been  compelled 
to  abdicate  its  power, — so  to  hold  one's  mind  in 
captivity  as  to  interdict  us  from  the  right  (as  if 
passive  obedience  were  due  to  those  with  whom 
we  bad  once  acted)  of  transferring,  should  the  case 
appear  to  require  it,  the  same  degree  of  allegiance 
to   others   which   wc   were   considered    to    have 
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pledged  to  them.  This  would  be  a  state  <tf  seni- 
tude  which  would  go  fiir  to  rob  tis  ci  the  advan- 
tages of  free  institutloiis,  and  cut  us  off  altqgethar 
from  the  exercise  of  discretion,  one  of  the  hot 
attributes  of  the  mind ;  and  which,  withoot  dewrt- 
ing  principle,  ought  to  teach  us  how  to  snlllir  cir- 
cumstances to  exert  a  just  influente  over  ns.  I 
hope,  however,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  fncf 
that  my  goiug  one  way  or  the  other  can  make  iaf 
material  difference.  A  few  months  baek,  aiul  At 
figure  one  was  high  on  the  muster-rail  of  piffitjaal 
arithmetic,  but  now  it  has  neariy  felien  into  ita  iv* 
dinary  value.* 

I  remain,  my  dear  Friend, 

Very  truly  and  sinoerely  yours, 

SHmswsBumT. 

Borne,  Jaaiuuy  29;  1842. 
FeaBt  of  St  Fnuids  of  Sales. 


*  If  there  l>e  any  responsibility  attached  to  my  oonduet 
or  opinions,  it  rests  entirely  upon  myself; — ^^  my  emNrs, 
if  any,  are  my  o\^'n  ;""  neither  on  the  present  occasion,  aor 
when  I  last  addressed  you  before  the  public,  have  I  om- 
sulted  any  one  on  the  subject  on  which  I  treated ;  not 
that  I  was  above  doing  so, — I  should  have  been  too  happj 
to  have  taken  counsel, — but  I  have  not  had  aecesi  to  any 
one  on  whose  judgment  in  such  mattem  I  ^-a.  willing 
to  rciv. 


L*t'J»  luulJM*  It  *■     IiIk../.  -,,H 
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It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  one  labours 
under  great  disadvantage  in  writing  far  away  from 
ready  and  authentic  sources  of  information  ;  and 
certainly  I  never  felt  this  to  be  truer  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  A  frequent  residence  abroad 
[  I  however  is  compensated,  Ju  my  mind,  for  many  of 
the  inconveniences  it  entails,  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  of  appreciating  there  the  immense  bless- 
ings of  internal  peace,  and  the  absence  from  all  con- 
tention, either  political  or  religious.  Really  when  I 
witness  the  happy  social  condition  of  all  the  states  of 
Germany,  of  Switzerland,  of  the  whole  of  Italy — 
the  order  that  reigns  everywhere ;  the  freedom 
from  individual  oppression ;  the  hberaUty  and 
magnificence  of  the  public  institutions ;  the  great 
attention  paid  to  public  education ;  the  numberless 
asylnms  for  the  relief  of  the  aifiicted;  the  happy 
and  contented  condition  of  tlie  poor  as  contrasted 
with  our  own  ;  every  one  being  able  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  by  his  industry  ;•  the  piety  and 
devotion  generally  observable  amongst  the  people 
ID  Catholic  countries,  who  make  the  public  prac- 

"  In  the  motit  despotic  country  in  Euro]>e,  1  am  eon- 
vinoed  there  te  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  mieery  and  Ti«« 
now  prevalent  in  Enj^innd, 


tice  of  Christianity  a  jiart  of  tiieir  en?ry*<ia)'  aro* 
cations;    the  perfect    equality  tipoU'  which  both 
prince  and  peasant  meet  before  tbe  ahar  of  that 
God   who  knoweth  no   respect  to  persons  j  the  ' 
total  absence  of  all  separation  in  society  thfoi:^ 
party  feelings  or  religious  dissensions  ;-;--coii9ider- 
ing  all  thiti,  I  think  it  can  be  no  treason  to  qtie&titR)' 
whether  what  is  called  liberty  be  everywhere  so  I' 
essential  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  as  we  nro ' 
wont  to  imagine.     At  least  we  may  be  pemotlnt 
to  lament  that  free  institntions  carry  that  uecessiry  - 
imperfection  about  them,  which  connteracta  too 
many  of  their  blessings,  by  the  facilities  it  affords  ■ 
to  designing  and  discontented  men,  to  interrette' 
between  the  secure  and  quiet  enjoyments  those  > 
institutions  are  intended  to  confer.  --    I 

And  the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  conditiod'Tofrri 
those   countries  which  have  passed  through*  tfai 
ordeal  of  revolution,  and  contrast  them  with  those  ■ . 
which  have  escaped  that  trial,  the  more  we  ou^Ht' ' 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  limitations  within  wfaicfa 
liberty  is  restrained  amongst  ouraelvesj  andtihe 
more  satisfied  with  the  defences  it  has  established 
against  the  capricious  exercise  of  power.     I  kiitnr 
that  the  surest  and  safest  method  of  defeoditig 
true  principles  from  invasion,  is  by  the  titneiy  cor- 
rection of  abuses ;  but  to  correct  one  abuse*  by 
another,  and  that  other  perhaps  a  greater  )  to  sirii^' 
due  injustice  hy  risking  to  entail  confiraicn  t :  tit 
brush  away  imperfections  and  remove  small 
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partial  grievances  by  destroying  tlie  principle 
around  which  they  have  insensibly  entwined  them- 
selves, is  not  only  foolish,  but  wicked ;  because 
all  history  rises  up  in  judgment  to  condemn  it, 
■while  the  experience  of  what  has  passed  within  our 
own  generation,  and  of  what  is  actually  passing 
around  us  at  this  moment,  too  lamentably  confirms 
the  sentence.  WTien  will  those  who  can  see  no 
reform  but  in  revolution  learn  caution  from  the 
example  of  others  ?  Bad  principles  in  good  times 
may  pass  unheeded ;  but  when  the  atmosphere  is 
tafaited,  then  indeed  the  infection  is  to  be  dreaded, 
and  it  becomes  but  commou  prudence  to  appre- 
hend, that  it  may  extend  to  be  a  real  and  universal 
plague. 

I  am  sure  you  have  read  Lord  Alvanley's 
pamphlet  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  have  myself, 
■ — for  though  nndoubtedly  containing  mistakes  in 
point  of  fact,  impracticable  propositions,  and  too 
highly  charged  a  picture  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  be  justly  applicable 
to  any  number  of  them,  yet  it  is  a  very  happy 
indication  of  that  just,  honourable,  and  enlightened 
spint  which  we  would  flatter  ourselves  to  be  very 
extensively  on  the  increase,  and  fast  preparing  the 
■way  towards  the  consummation  we  are  so  earnestly 
expecting — peace  and  goodwill  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  Christianity  amongst  us. 

It  certainly  was  not  with  equal  pleasure  that  I 
haVe  peTQEed  the  two  introductory  letters  in  reply. 


by  our  friend  Lord  Clifford,  but  to  whiah  I  diaidd 
never  have  thought  of  adverting,  were  it  not  for 
the  two  following  passages : — "  But  as  to  Mr. 
O'Coniiell,  if  your  lordsliip,  or  auy  one  who  may 
read  this  letter,  wishes  to  know  my  opiuion  of  that 
great  man,  you  and  they  must  not  take  it  from  the 
pages  of  a  pamphlet  just  written  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  nobleman  of  high  birth  and  ancient  family, 
in  which,  sentiments  of  sound  and  liberal  patriot- 
ism (in  your  lordship's  opinion),  and,  at  the  same 
time,  devotion  to  his  religion,  are  put  forward  in  a 
manner  that  does  him  the  greatest  credit  ('  State 
of  Ireland  Considered,'  p.  35) ;  but  yon  and  they 
must  take  in  hand  tbe  second  volume  of  a  ■work 
entitled,  '  Ireland,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious, 
by  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  edited  by  W,  C.  Taylor, 
L.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  priuted  by 
Richard  Bently,  New  Burlington-street,  London, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  1839,'  and 
there  you  and  they  may  read  from  p.  68  to  p.  84. 
what,  to  a  great  degree  at  least,  1  myself,  and  what, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  byj'artite 
gTcaler  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  aud  Ireland  think  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  They 
would  not  deserve,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
appellation  of  British  or  Irish  Roman  Catholics  if 
they  did  not  think  thus  of -Mr.  O'Connell."  .... 
"  With  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  noble- 
man of  high  birth  and  ancient  family,  to  whom  your 
lordship  alludes  (p.  35),  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I 


esteem  liim  for  \m  many  e\relleiit  qualities.  I 
have  knoKH  bint,  I  may  ^ay,  from  bis  childhood ; 
and  I  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  sinoere 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  Ireland,  and  to  the 
aitsidoity  with  wbich  he  has  applied  himself,  even 
to  the  injury  of  his  health,  to  the  stody  of  her 
grievances,  which,  as  your  lordship  justly  observes, 
<p.  *i8,  lines  G  and  7,  are  '  real  and  onerous.'  1 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  publication  to 
which  your  lordship  allodes,  and  which  I  mast  be 
permitted  to  t£rm  most  unfortunate,  especially  at 
the  present  crisis  of  Ireland's  fate,  has  been  edited 
under  a  couscientious  conviction,  that  it  was  an 
act  of  duty.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction either  wholly  or  in  part  of  any  other  per- 
son ;  ceitaiuly  not  of  any  ciergyiiian." 

Now,  after  expressiug  my  great  surprise 
and  deep  regret,  that  our  friend  Lord  Clifford 
should  have  entered  his  protest  against  opinions 
■which  I  had  fancied  him  all  my  life  to  have  held 
in  common  with  myself,  I  am  however  too  hnppy 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  returning 
'  him  the  compliment  which  lie  had  been  pleased  to 
'  bestow  upon  me,  though  in  much  too  flattering 
'  terms,  and  for  which  purpose  I  cannot  do  better 
than  borrow  his  own  words  and  refer  them  to  him- 
self, which  I  do  in  all  sincerity, — conscious  too 
how  much  better  he  deserves  them  than  I  do, — 
'  that  "  1  esteem  him  for  his  many  excellent  quali- 
'  ties,  and  I  have  knoivn  him,   I  may  say,   from 


his  cbildhootl,  and  I  cau  bear  willing  testimony  to 
his  sincere  wish  to  be  of  service  to  Ireland,  an^^to 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  her  grievances,  even  to  the  injury  of  )}\P 
health," — and  which  I  fear  is  truer  of  him  tha^ 
myself,  feeling  wholly  undeserving  of  the  credit  of 
any  such  exemplary  labours.  I  will  also  add,  that 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  his  present  witQ' 
and  chivalrous  publication,  which  I  most  also ,  be 
permitted  to  term  most  unfortimate,  (espectailj  U 
the  present  crisis  of  Ireland's  fate),  has  been  edited 
under  a  conscientious  conviction  that  it  was  an  act 
of  duty.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction, either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  any  other  per- 
son ;"  most  certainly  of  none  hut  himself. 

Before  I  proceed  to  one  observation  upon  tljc 
first  of  these  quotations,  I  cannot  but  remarli 
upon  the  ingenious  phraseology  by  which  he  has 
so  happily  contrived  to  express  two  opposite  0[un- 
ions  at  the  same  time,  {and  yet  I  am  satisfiejl  in 
perfect  iunocence),  namely,  that  I  was  the  re^ao^ 
thor  of  that  tmfortunate  letter,  and  yet  the  possi- 
bility that  I  were  not.  Now,  as  I  find  this  not 
very  complimentary  opinion,  to  have  existed  id» 
in  other  quarters,— why,  or  wherefore,  I  cannot 
divine, — I  think  it  as  well  to  enter  my  disclaimer 
at  once  against  such  strange  surmises.  You  know 
me  well  enough  to  believe,  that  I  should  consider 
it  highly  dishonourable  to  palm  upon  the  world  the 
production,  (either  wholly  or  in  part),  of  others,  as 


my  own.  Did  I  not  consider  that  I  had  the  faculty 
of  expressing  my  own  opinions,  whatever  they 
mi^ht  be,  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible,  I  cer- 
tainly shonld  never  think  of  enlisting  the  pen  of 
another  for  that  purpose ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  LordClififord  is  as  sensible  of  that  as  yourself, 
and  that  it  is  only  an  ambiguous  fticon  <le  parler 
in  which  he  has  been  indulging,  with  a  view,  I 
presume,  of  maintaining  a  sort  of  harmony  with 
certain  other  passages  of  dubious  import  in  the 
humorous  lucubrations  with  which  he  leads  the  i 
way  to  the  dry  and  dreary  subject  that  lie  ^irO'  1 
poses  to  treat. 

I  am  equally  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  illustration 
with  the  text  of  the  first  paragraph,  for  I  fancy 
tliat  if  1  had  myself  pourtrayed  the  character  of 
Mr.  OX'onuell  from  Lord  Clifford's  quotation  from 
51.  de  Beaumont,  and  which  I  liad  never  before 
seen,  I  should  have  expressed  myself  exactly  as  I 
did.  Why,  to  the  whole  of  that  character,  so  ably 
drawn,  I  take  no  exception  whatsoever,  save  the 
iloubts  suggested  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  sincerity,  and 
the  very  one  pointed  out  by  Lord  Clifford  himself; 
so  it  seems  to  me,  after  all,  that  I  agree  with  him 
and  M.  de  Beaumont.  I  also  flatter  myself  that  I 
agree  with  "by  far  the  greater  part  <)f  the  Catfio. 
tic»  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  iu  this  same 
particular  ;  but  how  this  may  really  be  I  cannot 
tell,  for  "  I  hold  no  mnn's  proxy,"  and  can  only 
tmd^rtake  to  uniiwer  for  myself. 


I  hiKriTi.  vitfa  M.  de  Beanmoiit.  that  O'Conneil 
rulMtbeAMocUtion,  and  exemses  a  sort  of  dkta- 
tunhip  over  seven  millioDS  of  people  ;  that  he  di- 
t  the  affairs  of  his  roontry  nlmoiSt  alone,  aai 
t  advice  nhich  is  obeyed  as  a  command.  I 
■  him  to  be  an  orator  sofKcientlr  powoful  tut 
frKi-ite  the  ardent  passions  of  tbe  people  agniffit 
and  soffieientlr  wise  to  check  their  zeal  when  it 
mges  on.  insarrectton, — a  clerer  pleader,  as  well 
k  a  fiery  tribune,  employed  in  keeping;  an-ake  it 
Ae  same  time  the  anger  and  tbe  prudence  of  tlir 
people ;  impettions  enoneh  to  excite.  stroH 
enough  to  restrain,  capable  of  mana^nf;  at  wilt  a 
public  awembly,  stimulatine;  or  soothing  popular 
pasuons :  and  who  has  tanght  the  people  to  hMe 
the  laws  without  violatins;  them.  I  believe  thst 
he  keeps  Ireland  in  a  state  of  constitutional  tngar- 
rtction,  a^tated  hut  not  rebelHous,  in  a  sort  of 
uwUum  between  the  laws  and  insnrrection.  I  bt- 
Ueve  that  he  speaks  to  Ireland  the  only  language 
that  Ireland  comprehends,  and  that  all  hi»  mea- 
sures and  principles  have  a  reruluHonary  tendency, 
I  believe  that  the  political  principle  which  acrws 
hiiu  as  a  ^uide  in  that  intermediate  ilocirine 
hctweit^H  respect  for  the  laws  and  aggression, 
lottkttt  him  an  enigma  which  renders  bim  at  fNl» 
tiuw  a  loynl  subject,  at  another  a  fiietious  pu^ 
UMu.— I  see  him  to  be  neither  a  member  of  a 
jiui'v  pBrlianientary  opposition,  nor  a  rc^'olutioDiM, 
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— but  one  or  the  other  in  turn,  aceordiog  to 
circumstances,— I  see  him  no  longer  invoking  a 
principle,  t)ut  making  appeals  to  physical  strength  ; 
—I  see  hira  the  open  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
aristocrary— teaching  the  people  to  count  as 
nothing  the  legal  and  traditional  privilegeR  which 
in  an  aristocratical  government  are  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  name,  birth,  and  social  condition. 

And  it  is  becmixe  I  believe  all  this — because 
1  Bee  him  swayed  by  democratic  principles  atone, 
under  a  conBtitution  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and 
oommons, — that  I  believe  him  to  be  a  dangerons 
leader  of  a  dangerous  and  irresponsible  party  in 
the  state  ;  therefore  it  is,  as  far  as  my  small  en- 
deavours may  go,  and  as  long  as  I  am  a  member 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  it  is  among 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
meaatires  to  annihilate,  that  I  will  ever  r^tie  my 
vmce  against  what  1  conceive  to  be  most  mis- 
chievous and  most  destmctive. 

These  democratic  principles  I  beiie\'e  to  be  the 
worst  that  any  man  can  possibly  adopt  as  the  guide 
of  his  political  career  ;  and  both  as  an  Englishman 
and  a  Catholic  I  should  be  ashamed  even  to  tole- 
rate them  as  an  Englishman,  because  subversive 
of  the  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  country 
— a«  a  Catholic,  because  incompatible  with  all 
peace  either  civil  or  religions,  and  utterly  hostile 
to   those  benign   and   salutary   in8nences  under 


which  alone  the  hapinneaB  of  wKmiaa^  wmi  ^km  in- 
terests of  tmth  can  prosper.^ 

It  is  far  from  my  intmtioii,  hommwrr,  te 
the  loyalty  of  Mr.  O^CoBnefl  or 
either  indiridnally  or  coBecUfcly  ;  I 
to  be  sincere  in  fancying  tfaenadve 
with  the  opinions  which  they  hold.  Yd  I 
flatter  myself  that  their  loyaky  wiD  be  proof 
against  the  dangers  to  which  thcj  expose  it;  be- 
cause I  belieye,  with  William  the  Foorthy  that 
*'  repeal  would  he  separatum  r  and  bcesHe  I 
believe  with  Bnrke,  that  oniTersal  saSrmgt  wodd 


*  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Lord  CEflbvd  in 
ing  that  Mr.  O^ConneD  holds  in  hi»  haiidi  the 
only  of  Ireland,  bat  of  Great  Britain 
Neither  do  I  think  the  expression  of 
compliment  to  any  individual  holding  no 
tion  in  the  countrr.  ruling  none  of  the 
of  the  ?tate,  and  exerci^ine  no  inflnenoe  whatsoerer  otpt 
public  opinion  taken  in  the  mas;?.  swaying  only  the  peopk 
of  one  portion  of  the  ^rmpire  ; — who.  once  he  piact^  thtm 
in  the  wTonsr,  forfeits  K'\*:Ty  title  to  the  wei^rht  which  their 
exertions  in  a  g'xni  an- 1  a  just  cause,  must  and  oueht  to 
confer  ufion  them.  Were  Mr.  O'Connell  at  the  bead  <rf 
the  two  millions  of  able-bodiei  and  brave  Irishmen,  of 
whose  physical  force  we  are  so  often  reminded,  trained 
into  a  comf^1ct  and  well-discipline^i  b<>ly,  th^^n  indeed  he 
would  wield  a  greater  power  than  Napoleon,  and  might 
over-run  the  world.  But  unleso*  Mr.  O'Connell  doe«  thi«, 
or  constitutes  himself  the  avowed  leader  of  the  revolution- 
an»'  Jemocracy  of  the  three  kingdoms, — and  here  again 
we  ha\v  his  strong,  ami,  I  am  e^jually  sure,  his  sincere 
disclaimor. — wht  n*.  I  ask,  is  this  wonderful  influence  which 
i>  to  i-'-^Tniiim.l  x\\*'  A^  <\'ur*-<  of  tht;  t-mj-ir.-  i 


"  plunere  t!ie  country  into  that  tumult  and  confu- 
sion of  popular  election,  which  would  risk  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  state  with  those  who  have 
the  least  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  least  interest  in 
it ;"  and  that  this  condition  of  things  would  soon 
generate  "a  species  of  political  monster,"  "  which 
would  first  hurl  the  sovereign  from  the  throne, 
and  end  by  devouring  those  who  had  produced  it." 
I  am  sure  you  participated  with  all  the  old 
friends  of  the  late  government  in  the  propriety 
of  Lord  Morpeth's  nomiuatiou  for  Dublin.  Al- 
ttiough  the  fate  of  the  election  was  not  such  as 
we  desired,  at  all  events  it  proved  a  high  and 
deserved  compliment  to  "  one  of  the  best  mem- 
bpre  of  the  best  ministry  we  have  ever  seen," 
as  the  address  so  justly  styled  him.  If  such  were 
the  language  the  repealers  would  ever  use  towards 
their  long-tried  friends,  and  if  Mr.  O'Connell 
w^Id  ever  do  homage  to  his  own  eloquence 
liy  employing  it  as  he  did  upon  occasion  of  Lord 
ioTpeth's  nomination,  they  never  would  have 
it  the  good  feeling  which  the  people  of  Gag- 
Wid  bnt  so  lately  entertained  towards  them. 
Even  now  I  am  convinced  Mr.  O'Connell  is  wrong 
in  ascribing  the  result  of  the  elections,  as  he  did 
iD  that  Same  speech,  to  kostilUy  to  Ireland.  No, — 
there  is  no  hostility  to  Ireland,  but  there  is  a  great 
hostility  to  the  principhs  of  the  repealers,  wliieli 
have  alarmed  every  reflecting  man,  and  raised  up 

Khost  of  enemies  ogainst  those  who  profess  them, 
id  as  long  as  Ireland   is  only   viewed  through 


repeal, — and  it  is  only  through  that  medinm— 
through  the  conduct  of  the  repealers  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Com  Exchange — that  she  is  pre- 
sented to  them,  so  long  will  she  appear  unsightly  to 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen. 

There  is  also  another  reason,  besides  bis  own 
high  qualities,  why  I  rejoiced  in  the  nominatjou  nf 
Lord  Morpeth; — it  was  a  good  practical  eWdence, 
that,  even  in  their  own  head-quarters,  the  repeal- 
ers were  not  so  strong  as  but  a  few  days  before  it 
would  have  been  a  crime  to  doubt.  It  was  likewise 
a  fine  practical  commentary  upon  general  soffirage, 
and  a  happy  proof  that  the  men  of  "  no  substance" 
are  not  always  the  surest  depositaries  of  pohtical 
power ;  for  it  is  upon  the  property  voters,  as  they 
termed  them,  that  they  relied,  and  not  upon  the  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pauper  electors,  who  were 
so  easily  bribed,  as  Mr.  O'Connei!  tells  us,  upon 
a  late  occasion,  that  the  corruption  was  whole- 
sale, and  who  seem  to  have  got  into  a  regnlar  habit 
of  carrying  their  patriotism  in  their  pockets. 
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^E  Poor  Law  is  said  not  to  work  well  in  Ireland,  and  to 

B  ill  administered  into  the  bargain ;  and  this  is  found  a 

fficient  justification  Fur  the  opposition  which  was  given 

a  it  in  its  progress  through  parliament.     Tlie  had  admin- 

■tration  is  an  abuse,  which,  by  being  looked  into — as  it 

low  is  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  much  to  his  credit  aa  lar 

I  the  fact  and  motive  go — may  bo  removed :   and  can 

lorefore  form  no  just  condemnation  of  the   principle. 

lut  how  does  the  case  stand  I    The  I'oor  Law  comniis- 

ioners  returned  nearly  2,300,000  persona  in  Ireland,  who 

B  out  of  work  for  thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  conao- 

iquently  reduced  to  destitution  anil  beggar^'.     During  that 

Kriod,  they  were  condemned  to  wander  through  tho  land 

I  search  of  a  iniserablo  pittajice,  which  they  ohtainetl 

loniotimes  through  extortion,  but  chiefly  through  the  kiixl 

ftn<l  charitable  feelings  of  tho  class  only  a  little  less  poor 

than  themselves,   amounting,  however,  aa  it  ia  computed, 

lo  tho  enormous  value  of  from  one  to  two  millions.     No 

L  wonder  that  this  condition  of  things  produced  an  annual 

nRcrifice  of  £0,000  individuals  to  cold,  famine,  and  disease ; 

I  and  for  that  very  reason  it  was  that  England  resorted  to  a 

J>oor  law  similar  to  bor  own,  by  which   "the  landlord 

should  bo  compellei!  to  maintain  as  paupera  thoao  whom 

a  vengeance  niay  have  niinu-d  as  tenants,  and  tlius  tnuku 


L 


it  no  indifferent  matter  to  him  to  strip  ami  torn  them 
loose  to  prey  upon  society," — tliat  bunumity  might  no 
longer  bo  shocked,  nor  morally  offemde*!,  by  the  deplonUe 
conso'juences  of  so  much  miser}', — that  the  burden  might 
fall  on  those  whom  the  order  of  nature  had  desttoed  to 
bear  it,  and  through  whose  instrumentality  it  w»«  princi- 
pally occufiioned, — and  that  at  length  a  n-fuge  might  be 
secured  against  the  frightful  ravages  of  di§ea«e  and  [amine, 
which,  whatever  may  be  tlie  case  now,  wore  indisputably  in 
active  operation  then.  Such  was  the  honest  object  of  ttte 
bill,  nnd  such  in  a  very  g:reat  measure  ougiit  to  be  iU 
rffects,  if  properly  administered.  That  it  is  impopulu' 
thero  e.tn  bo  no  doubt,  because  it  was  decried  by  thoM 
who  ought  to  havo  supported  it ;  and  it  is  somewhat  Re- 
gular, that  the  oppontion  sho  1  eomo  from  a  qaart4<r  tlw 
mont  sensitive  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  most  alive  to 
the  evils  of  the  former  state  of  tilings,  and  tho  loado«t  to 
demand  a  romedy  ;  but  a  remedy  which  would,  as  raoct 
men  think,  only  aggravate  the  ovil, — and  yet,  when  a 
rcmwly  is  i>rc«.-nted  for  a  portion  at  least  etf  the  evil,  and 
presented  in  a  form  which  j^oces  Ireland,  I 
her  poor,  upon  the  same  footing  aa  Englaad,  it  ii 
as  a  measure  unsuitable  to  the  circmnstanoeH  of  the 
country  and  the  genins  of  the  people,  by  men  too  win 
are  offended  that  the  equal  participation  in  political  rights 
which  they  demanded  has  been  withheld  by  R"g<invil  ufim 
that  same  pretence. 

Is  there  not  a  want  of  jndgment  and  oonnsteucy  ia  «D 
this,  which  gives  us  a  right  to  qaesfion  the  inhllibiUtf  of 
the  repealers !  It  appears  to  me  a  strange  perrernty  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  evil  Dpon  the  landlords  and 
the  govtmmont,  and  yet  when  the  government  camM 
forwanl  lo  force  the  landlords  to  OTercome  the  evfll,  to 
turn  round  upon  tho  government  and  say  :    "  Give  lu  the 


(Wil  again,  we  like  it  better  than  the  renioily."  Had  any 
other  alti-mativo  presented  itself,  there  had  been  Homo 
.•xouso  ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  a  measure  were  to 
be  accepted  which  was  certain  of  alleviating  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  the  ousery,  and  of  promoting  employment 
OB  well,— or  whether  the  old  wretched  eyatem  of  individual 
charity  were  to  be  maintained,  which  was  equally  certain 
of  prolonging  and  insuring  the  mischief. 

The  fullowing  extracts,  I  think,  ore  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  tbosQ  who  are  still  opposed  to  a  poor  law  in 
Ireland: — 

"  '  The  poor  give  ton  tunes  as  much  as  the  rich  in  com- 
parison to  their  means.''  (Dr.  Kelly.) 

'  Persons  renting  only  one  acre,  and  even  day  labour- 
give  rehef  to  the  beggar  if  they  have  it.'  (Mr.  St. 
irge.     .Selection,  p.  283.) 

The  poor  farmer  often  relieves  the  beggar  who  has 
been  turned  away  from  the  rich  man's  door.'  (p.  292.) 

"  '  The  witnesses  agree  tliat  the  relief  of  beggars  falls 

princijMLlly   upon  the  middle  classes,  shopkeepers,  snuill 

farmt-rs,   and  even   labourers,   the   very   wealthy  claaaos 

being  comparatively  exempt.     The  poor  have  free  ncceBH 

to  the  former  classes,  their  doors  being  always  open.     Mr. 

Collins  says,  the  wealthier  countrj-  gentlemen  are  i>eculi- 

arly  exempt,  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  gates.'  (p.292.) 

"  '  In  proportion  to  tlieir  means  the  \toor  antl  working 

claMea  give  three  times  more  tliau  the  rich.     Many  uf  tho 

oentty  will  not  allow  tho  poor  to  pass  through  their  gat«8. 

ime  of  them  will  give  some  clothing  in  winter,  but  others 

scarcely  give   anything.      Cliarity   is    bo    universal 

igst  the  poor  themselves,  that  the  farmers  docloro 

it  every  man  who  has  a  potatoe  will  share  it.'  (p.  314. f 

The  relief  of  the  i«>or  falls  princijially  upon  the  far- 

in  the  (.■oiiutry,  and  tho  Bhopkeepers  in  tlie  town. 
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they  boing  tlio  most  eaiiy  of  accos9.  Erea  the  Iftboarai 
give.'  (p.  319.) 

'*  '  Tile  poorer  classes  ^ve  much  to  tho  beg;^ar».  Ena 
tlie  labourers  give  part  of  their  meal  and  a  night's  lodging. 
Some  fanners  give  to  the  extent  of  40/.  a-rear,  in  food, 
money,  and  straw.  The  rich  have  their  ga^keepera,  ani 
the  poor  dare  not  go  past  thorn.'  {p.  325.) 

"  '  The  witjiessos  agreo  that  the  chief  burtiea  of  aof- 
porting  tiio  poor  falls  upon  tho  class  immediately  ahan 
tiientselvos.  The  gates,  and  sometimes  the  dogs,  of  Uie 
woaltliy  secure  them  against  the  intrusion  of  the  }ieggar. 
'  I  have  seen  a  labourer,'  saya  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cieaa. 
'  who  was  purchasing  meal  at  a  guinea  a  hundred- weiebt 
(eight  stone),  givo  a  handful  of  it  to  a  beggar  bef(»«  it 
left  the  scale.''  (p.  336.) 

"  From  the  same  evidence  (p.  337),  it  appears  thai 
numerous  instances  occur  where  parties  in  humble  cinnan- 
stances  are  so  charitable,  that  the  profusion  of  their  alna 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season  obliges  them  to  havs 
recourse  themselves  to  charity  for  their  subsietoDce  in  the 
end. 

"  '  On  the  farmers  the  support  of  the  poor  principally 
falls.  Even  the  mere  day-labourer,  who  has  nothing  but 
his  cabin,  contributes.  In  all  cases,  the  poor  and  worfcinf 
classes  give  more  in  proportion  than  the  rich.*  (p.  347.) 

"  '  The  relief  of  the  poor  chiefly  falls  upon  the  fannen 
in  the  conntr)-,  and  upon  the  traders  in  the  towns.  Even 
the  poorest  labourers  give  sometliing,  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  sharing  their  meals  with  the  destitute.'  (p.  350.) 

"  '  Without  doubt  the  burden  of  the  poor  falls  upon  the 
small  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  labourers,  becaose  tlot 
class  are  more  niunerous,  and  more  in  the  way  of  beioff 
applied  to.     Even  the  labourers  who  have  no  ground,  and 


3  theinsclvee  obligeii  to  buy  their  potatoes,  never  rcfuso 
mfl.'  (p.  365.) 

*  The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that  the  relief  of  the  poor 
s  chiefly  on  the  middle  classes.     The  struggling  shop- 
sepers  are  most  liberal,  often  to  a  degree  beyond  their 
The  opulent  classes  don't  give   in   proportion.' 
(p.  379.) 

'' '  The  burthen  of  maintaining  paupers  falls  most  ex- 
_  dusively  upon  the  farmers  in  general.  That  of  maintain- 
r  strange  paupers  upon  the  small  farmers  particularly. 
EFhe  gentry  by  no  means  contribute  in  the  same  proportion. 
Tie  Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  a  clerg}TDan  of  the  Establishment, 
npressly  «aya  that  the  entire  onus  of  supporting  the  poor 
I  borne  by  the  occupiers  of  land  and  the  shopkeepers/ 
|(p.  384.) 

'  Small  fanners   and  shopkeepers  are  constantly  at 

lome,  and  consequently  more  acquainted  with  tho  wants 

jAnd  destitution  of  the  poor  than  the  liigher  classes  are. 

■The  labouring  classes  give  more  in  proportion  to  their 

means  than  any  claw.'  (p.  406.) 

*' '  The  relief  of  the  destitute  falls  almost  completely 
upon  the  shopkeepers  and  famicra,  who  are  more  exposed 
tlian  the  rich,  and  more  charitnbly  inclined.  Tho  gentle- 
men very  seldom  give  halfpence.  Home  gi\c  nothing. 
Sir  Robert  gives  threepence  once  a  month  to  each  person, 
and  nothing  else  ;  the  other  gentlemen  give  a  halfpenny 
every  Monday.  The  farmers  always  give  something. 
The  cottiers  fully  as  much.  Tlie  labourers  give  freely. 
I  The  poor  three  times  as  much  as  the  rich."  (p.  427.) 

"  '  Those  who  would  give  from  ostentation,  the  absen- 
I  tecs,  ore  not  here  to  give.'  (p.  428.) 

"  *  The  resident  gentrj'  scarcely  ever  subscribe  regularly. 
Eveo  in  (wafioiia  of  appalling  distress,  as  in  18SI  und 
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1832,  thore  were  indindnab  cthrgo  fartimes  wiio  did  Ml 
sabficribe  oae  shining.'*  (p.  134.) 

^  ^  The  burthen  of  supporting  the  destitote  is  throwi 
in  times  ct  distress  by  the  afflnent  gentry  i^raa  their 
poorer  but  more  b^iOYoIent  neighboarB.^  (p.  134.) 

*'  ^  There  is  no  regolar  sobsoription  bj  the  gentiji 
except  in  a  season  of  great  scarcity.  All  conoiir  instalng 
that  there  are  but  two  instances  of  non-resideiits  win 
have  ever  subscribed.^  (p.  144.) 

*^  *  The  gentry  of  the  nei^bourhood  do  not  anbseiAe 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  is  principally  debqrvd 
by  the  middle  classes*^  (p.  147.) 

<<  <  One  absentee  draws  10,000/.  a-ye«r  teom  the  oonify, 
and  7,000/.  a-year  from  the  parish,  without  o<mtiibiitiog 
a  farthing  to  the  support  of  the  poor."*  (p.  147.) 

^^  ^  In  cases  of  peculiar  distress  the  gentry  sobsoribe. 
In  some  instances,  absentees  living  in  other  parts  of  be- 
land  contribute,  but  absentees  living  abroad  addom  coa- 
tribute  anything.^  (p.  148.) 

^^  ^  Thoro  never  has  been  any  subscription  among  the 
upper  closHCs,  and  thoy  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  support 
of  tho  dostitute."*  (p.  157.) 

"  '  Tho  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  don't  subscribe  for 
tho  relief  of  tho  agod  and  infirm/  (p.  157.) 

"  '  Tho  gentry — residents — don"'t  subscribe  for  the  sap- 
port  of  tho  poor.  The  absentees  contribute  nothing/ 
(p.  158.) 

"  '  Tho  gentry  assist  tho  poor  only  through  the  men- 
(licity,  and  even  in  this  way  many  rofuso  to  do  so,  which 
gives  rise  to  great  complaints.  In  many  instances  thoee 
Avlio  suhscribe  the  h\ast  are  the  best  able/  (p.  160.) 

**  '  Th(»n*  is  no  siicli  thing  as  a  subscription  among  the 
gentry  to  support  tho  infirm  through  ago.'  (p.  162.) 

Many  of  the  gentry  refuse  to  contribute?  even  to  the 
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Mendicity,  ami  thus  throw  the  wholo  hurthon  upon  their 
benevolent  noighbours.  Those  that  have  least  subsoribc 
moat.     Absentees  give  little.'  (p.  16*.) 

"  *  Tho  siok  poor  of  these  parishes  arc  totally  unpro- 
vitled  for.  From  thuir  landlords  they  do  not  oven  obtain 
the  aasiatnnce  of  a  dispensary  to  supply  them  with  mo' 
difine;  (p.  179.) 

"  '  Tho  abacntt'o  landlords  draw  about  160,0ljy/.  a-yoar 
from  tho  neighbourhood  of  Trolee  (ooiinty  of  Kurry),  and 
of  this  sum  not  ono  ehilling  is  spent  ia  this  impoverished 
neighbourhood." 

■'  '  In  the  calamitous  summer  of  1822,  a  aubacripUon 
was  tiiailc  for  tho  relief  of  tho  poor  of  a  certain  district. 
The  absentee  proprietors  wore  applied  to.  Their  incomes 
amounted  to  83,000/,  a-year,  and  they  subscribed  altogether 
83/.  (Sadler,  p.  67.) 

"  With  regard  to  the  metropolis,  we  are  infonneJ 
(2  Eep.  H.  C.  1830,  p.  61),  'that  only  one-sovonth  of  the 
rich  imy  to  the  support  of  the  Mendieity  Institution !' 
According  to  the  same  work  (page  22)  it  appears  that  the 
Reverend  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  and  another  gentleman, 
attempted  a  coUection  in  Merrion  Sijuaro  (tho  Uelgravo 
Square  of  Dublin).  '  Those  in  tie  best  circumstances  of 
all  gavp  nothing.  It  wouhl  eurpriso  tho  committee,'  wijs 
the  witness,  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony,  'to  see  the  number  and 
station  of  the  parties  who  do  not  contribute.' 

"  Wo  find  upon  looking  into  the  Appendix  D,  p.  166, 
of  the  sixth  annual  report  of  tho  poor  law  commissi  oner?, 
liud  upon  tho  table  of  both  houses  of  parhaincnt  in  tho 
lost  session,  '  that  one  ground  upon  which  the  im{>ositton 
of  a  ctimpolsory  rate  ia  viewed  with  sntiffaoLion  by  tho 
midillo  rlasses  (who,  up  to  that  period  iia*!  almost  oxclu- 
nvuly  furnished  tho  means  of  sup)>orting  the  poor),  was, 
that  up  to  tho  very  la«t  moment,  uU  attempts  to  obtain 


siib!tcri]ttion.i  fi'oni  those  who  were  not  ordinary  conlriba- 
tors,  that  is  to  say,  from  six-sevenths  of  the  rich,  were 
looked  upon  as  utterly  hopeless.'  The  proprietors  of  tiw 
soil  being  in  fact,  generally  speaking,  the  only  portion  of 
the  community  who  ooutributed  scarcely  anything  at  all 
towards  the  alleviation  of  the  inass  of  '  DnutteraUii 
misery'  {Med.  Gazette  in  the  Times  of  Sept.  3,  18W) 
which  tliey  themselves  had  produced,  AVe  could  adduce 
hundreds  of  other  passages  in  support  of  the  statements 
which  we  have  made,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords. In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  authentic  history  of  the 
disturbances  and  outrages  in  that  country  is  excltigivflj 
made  up  of  such  materials." 

■■  A  difiFercnco  of  opinion  exists  between  the  commis- 
sioners, whether  the  amount  of  relief,  which  they  pro[)OM, 
for  the  last-named  class  of  sufferers,  should  be  Ic^'iod  by 
legal  compulsion,  or  left,  in  part,  to  the  voluntaiy  benero- 
lenco  of  the  public  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  they  epeak  of 
making  provision,  and  levying  rates,  "  towards"  their 
relief.  "NV'o  think  the  enormous  pile  of  damning  facta, 
which  they  have  collected  for  their  own  information,  and  for 
tliat  of  the  public,  sliould  have  been  sutlicicnt  to  keep  them 
uutkuiniotiB  on  that  point.  M'hat  relief,  worthy  to  be  called 
so,  do  the  aged  and  infinn.  the  orphans,  the  belplesB 
widows  with  young  children,  the  families  of  the  sick,  or 
the  casually  destitute,  receive  from  voluntary  cfaoritT  in 
Iri'luud  J  There  is,  indeed,  much  spontaneous  dispensKtion 
of  alms  practised  in  Ireland,  and  the  value  of  the  charity 
thus  iH'fltowcd.  chiefly  by  the  smaller  fanneiB  and  cottien; 
is  t<stiniatod  at  a  very  large  amount.  Those  of  tlie  co»- 
niiMtoncrs,  who  are  advocates  of  the  voluntary  eystecs, 
liMwi'iy  etale  it  as  Wing,  ''  on  the  most  moderate  compO' 
tutioii,  from  ou«  to  two  miUioRs."  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
viMl  diff^-reucc,  uepccially  in  so  poor  a  ooontn ,  between 


■4bo  two  sums  :  but  suppose  that  a  million  is  annually  ox- 
wndod,  we  should  rather  eay  wasted,  in  this  manner,  wo 
D,  in  such  .1  fact,  grounds  for  expecting  that  the 
e  amount,  or  any  thing  like  it,  would  be  placed  by  the 
gone,  who  now  distribute  it,  at  the  disposal  of  a  central 
,  or  handed  over  to  local  associations  for  a  similar 
nrposo.     By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  henefac- 
ions  is  dealt  out  to  wandering  mendicants,  who  go  from  door 
0  door,  craving  '  something  for  God's  sake.'     It  is  rarely 
offered,  or  given,   to  the  poor  of  the  same  neighbourhood, 
who  do  not  beg,  aud  many  of  whom  are  in  greater  distress, 
^  and  known  to  be  eo,  than  the  wandering  beggar.    At  least, 
^kre  should  say,  that  not  to  one-tenth  of  the    extent  that 
^nnknown   vagrants  are  relieved,  is  aid  afforded,  by   tho 
~  same  class  of  persons,  to    needy  and    destitute  cabin- 
keepers. 

I"  AVo  would  be  the  last  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  our 
■truggling  couutrjmcn,  who,  out  of  tlioir  own  penury  and 
mnt,  still  have 
'  A  heart  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
L  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity.' 

ft  the  kind  sod  benevolent  feeling  were  not  wann  and 
■Gtivo  in  their  breast,  to  constrain  them  to  acts  of  com- 
passion, when  tho  stranger  stood  upon  their  threshold, 
they  would  doubtless  close  the  door  against  him.  But  the 
fact  wo  have  mentioned,  that  they  do  not  go  in  quest  of 
dtstrcBfl,  nor  tender  assistance,  while  it  remains  [>asNive 
aod  uncomplaining,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  to  us,  that  thn 
^^^iDB-giving,  for  which  they  are  celebrated,  is  not  of  that 
^■^rcly  voluntary  kind  which  would  prompt  them,  under 
other  circumstances,  to  come  fonvard  with  their  contri- 
bntions.  The  ancient  custom  of  hospitality  has  a  con- 
uderablo  share  in  their  bountiful  conduct  to  strangem. 

t Irishman  considers  it  a  dishonour  to  turn  awuy  a 
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txmtfsfT  kmsTT  Cram  bb  scKta.    On  tos 
aie  they  bdtsMaMseA  bj  the  drefld  of  *  die 
mioA  m  «!Ofiiieeted  partij  wick  dun 
eyen  of  ererr  priznitxTe  peopfe.  ad  { 


wiuck  teaefau  thU,  as  "*  the  IfaaHHr  flf 
lum  that  was  readr  to  p^khr  is  precnaL  sol  aad  ia  tbe 
«UDe  desrree,  are  his  mabdictiooB  fciwumlmi,  Weifa 
HOC,  in  realitr,  actribate  voo  eieat  JHiwLyg  to  doi 
awfdl  ban,  when  we  saj,  that  the  fear  of  it 
the  good  hoose-wife  to  open  her  Gttfe  itove 
wine  die  wooM  prefer  to  keep  nnbrolDenfiirdhe 
of  ehunifl  dearer,  and  &r  more  ■mifd,  than  dboaa  af  the 
ftordj  beggar.  There  is  abo  tkequenrfr  miugkd  with 
these  feelings  a  eonstderation  of  pmdenee^  vid,  if  wa  Mr 
call  it  so.  of  police,  which  cotmieb  the  Sucmen  to  bwr  pro- 
tection firom  pillage  and  wanton  miwrhipf.  to  which  the 
exposed  state  of  their  hen-roosts,  potato-pitoy  and  cow- 
houses,  render  them  so  tempting  a  prer :  and  tlwa^  thiB» 
and  ifome  other  reflections  which  we  hare  tnailr.  mar  seem 
to  place  the  sympathr  so  honoarabhr  cTinced  bj  our  poor 
countrvmen  towards  those  who  are  a  little  wor^e  off  in  dif 
world  than  themselves,  on  too  low  a  eronnd ;  ret,  we  are 
pure  that  they  have  each  \xs  distinct  operation,  in  producing 
eff»-ct?»  so  cre<litable  to  their  character  ai»  a  people.  Bat 
there  is  yet,  alxjve  all  these,  a  constraint,  originating  iD 
positive  religious  obligation,  which  makes  alms-giving  a 
duty,  s^>  long  as  there  continues  a  necessity  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  it ;  a  duty  at  once,  and  an  exercise  of 
virtue,  from  which  they  cannot  shrink ;  which  their  Church, 
no  less  than  their  divine  lawgiver,  requires  of  them  ;  and 
for  which  they  can  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that  of 
havintr  (li.<r.harire<l  a  great  and  imperative  obligation.     And 

is  not  this  compulsion  i     Certainly  a  happy  necessity an 

elevated  and  diirnitied  comjiulsiou  ;  but  still  a  compulsion ; 
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and  a  compulsion  which  taxes  the  best  part  of  society, 
whilu  the  ehaiiioloss,  the  heartless,  and  the  profanu,  are 
sufFered  to  go  free, 

•  What,  then — would  we  repress  or  damp  this  willing- 
« to  commumcate  and  impart  of  their  scanty  store,  which 

ieonstitut«s  so  noblo  a  peouliarity  in  the  character  of  the 
Irish  peasantry !  No — Heaven  forbid  !  Wo  only  wisli 
that  it  were  diffused  equally,  and  under  a  better  regulation, 
through  all  classes ;  and  that  its  call  were  as  prevailing, 
and  its  knock  as  loud,  at  tho  castles  of  the  great,  as  upon 
the  cottage-doors  of  the  poor.  But  we  would,  at  tho 
same  time,  show,  by  explaining  tho  various  inducements 
vhioh  render  it  effective,  as  a  means  of  assistance  to  one 
class  of  sufferers,  how  httle  it  can  be  relied  on,  as  a  princi- 
ple applicable  to  the  necessities  of  all  the  poor,  and  to  bo 
called  into  play  in  connexion  with  a  systematic  provision 
for  their  relief. 

'  We  heed  not  the  sentimental  cant,  with  which  many 
intoresled,  and  some  well-meaning  persons,  meet  the  pro- 
position of  a  legal  assessment.  They  nre  approhonsive, 
forsooth,  that  the  kindly  and  genoroua  foolings,  which  form 
tho  basis  of  voluntary  benevolence,  will  be  utterly  dia- 
Bolved,  and  melt  away  before  tJie  constraint  of  tho  law ; 
and  tliat  the  amiable  dispositions  and  sensibilities  of  the 
Irish  character  are  in  danger  of  being  obliterated,  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  any  other  kind  of  obli- 
gation. 

"  There  might  be  something  like  nuiBon  in  what  they 
•ay,  if  men  were,  or  ought  to  be  the  mere  toys  of  impulse, 
moved  or  blown  about,  in  every  situation,  by  their  feelings, 
without  the  rulo  of  judgment.  But  when  we  apply  such 
romantic  jai^on  to  tho  deliberate  consideration  of  a  nio*t 
Aolenin  and  serious  duty,  it  becomes  not  only  ridiiiulous. 
^L   but  in  a  very  high  dpjrree  culpable ;  being  injurious  nlike 
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to  tho  true  and  moral  sense,  and  to  tlie  inieresta  which  U 
is  brought  forward  to  aerve. 

"  With  respect  to  the  practice  of  voluntary  nlnta-givtiif 
in  Ireland — as  far  as  it  proooeda  from  motivos  of  pun 
benevolenco  and  religious  duty — (which  we  are  sure  it 
does  in  numerous  instances) — we  have  no  fear — tht>re  are, 
indeed,  no  grounds  for  fearing — that  the  force  of  thow 
sentiments  would  be  weakened  by  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  as  firmly  convinced 
that  the  relief  now  distributed  through  thoir  impulse  aad 
suggestion,  would  not  be  rendered  spontaneously  availablo 
to  the  purposes,  or  amenable  to  the  rules,  of  such  volun- 
tary associations  as  the  report  contemplates.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  charity  called  '  voluntary'  be  extorted 
in  any  instances — and  we  are  sure  it  is  in  many— by  im- 
proper importunity,  by  terror,  by  tho  exhibition  of  fictioua 
distreaa  and*  exaggerated  misery.  If  it  bo  lavished  without 
discrimination  or  reflection,  and  do,  in  fact,  cherish  and 
perpetuate  the  evil  which  it  is  meant  to  remove,  then,  Uie 
sooner  that  kind  of  benevolence  is  got  rid  of  tho  better. 
Finally,  whether  tho  principle  be  mixed,  or  pm^ly  charita- 
ble, whether  it  be  euch  as  deserves  unqualified  encoursgi>' 
mcnt,  or  such  as  would  be  improved  by  correction  and 
reform,  experience  proves,  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  as 
adequate  to  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  or  enfiicieiit  to 
enforce  their  claims  upon  the  community  at  largo.  Does 
thia  voluntary  benevolence  stimulate  (hose  who  witness  il, 
to  go  and  do  in  like  manner  t  Does  it  melt  those  to  pity 
who  have  no  pity  i  Does  it  thaw  tho  icy  heart  of  the 
miser,  subdue  the  forestaller,  arouse  the  heedless,  or  shamo 
the  unfeeling  i  No ;  but  it  relieves  them  from  the  n«wi- 
sity  of  giving  any  thing.  It  aavos  them,  as  well  as  their 
benevolent  neighbours,  from  pillage.  It  keeps  tho  de«li- 
tuto  and  importunate  from  their  doors,     1 1  acts  as  a  <linft 


bounty  upon  sel^hness  and  inhumanity,  wlulo  it  tn\OB  tho 
good,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  goodness. 

*'  If  it  served  no  other  bonoKcial  purpose,  tlian  t«  break 
through  the  unmerited  exemption,  which  such  heartless 
beings  enjoy,  and  to  preserve  tho  morals  of  tho  public 
from  Die  evil  infection  of  their  example,  they  should  bo 
made  contributory,  along  with  their  more  free-hearted 
neighbours,  to  the  maintenance  of  tho  poor.  It  is  neither 
justice  nor  good  policy  to  suffer  them  any  longer  to 
eecape. 

"  The  bankrupt  state  of  *  tho  Mendicity  Institutions  of 
Dublin,  Limerick,  Newry,  Birr,  Sligo,  Watcrfonl,  and 
Londondorr}-,'  is  appealed  to  by  the  three  commissioners 
who  differ  from  their  associates,  in  confirmation  of  their 
statement,  tliat  '  where  volutitarj'  associations  for  the 
relief  of  tho  most  helpless  poor  have  boon  organised,  and 
directed  with  great  skill,  and  a  degree  of  perseverance 
which  tho  purest  benevolence  could  alono  support,  these 
institutions  have  not  only  failed  in  providhig  for  the  neovs- 
sities  of  their  respective  districts,  but  in  inducing  the  ma- 
jority of  wealthy  proprietors  and  inhabitants  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  institutions  so  meritorious,  and  so  freed 
from  oven  a  suspicion  of  blame/  Now,  mendicity  associi^ 
tionsnre  the  only  institutions  known  in  Ireland  for  the 
exclusive  relief  of  absolute  pauperism.  If,  therefore,  thd 
voluntary  principle  were  in  any  case  to  be  trusted  as  an 
efficient  help  to  the  destitute  poor,  it  would  show  itself  in 
tho  support  of  these  associations.  But  wo  see  that  it  i 
efleiont  only  in  combination  with  strong  religious  prepos- 
•SMJoiu,  of  a  kind  which  it  would  bo  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  not  most  improper,  to  excite,  in  cases  which,  like  tho  I 
prawnt,  should  admit  of  no  distinctions,  except  between  i 
the  greater  suffcrtT  und  tho  leas.  Tho  difficulty,  indeed,  I 
of  removing  or  stiUitig  such  prepossessions,  is,  perhapSf  j 
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not  the  l^ast  among  the  catuM  of  that  Bpathr,  with  wiiidi 
tho  cRbrU  of  a  few  IxMierolent  philanthropists,  to  prokif 
the  existence  of  the  excellent  institutions  to  which  we  have 
referred,  are  generally  received.  For  yean*,  they  haw 
been  kept  alive  hj  a  eyateiii  of  menace  und  importunitT, 
not  more  painful  to  humanity,  than  disgraceful  to  the  eo(&- 
munity,  whore  it  is  neeesaary  to  have  reeoorwe  to  aoA 
means  in  such  a  caune.  How  constantly  fife  the  miw*- 
papers  filled  with  urgent  remonstrances  and  appeabl 
How  often  are  Itst^  published  and  circulated,  displaying, 
in  different  columns,  the  names  of  those  who  contiihnl«. 
and  of  those  who  do  not !  How  often  has  the  threat  been 
repeated,  of  turning  the  inmates  of  those  atiodes  of  misery 
loose  upon  the  world !  How  often  has  the  day  been  fixed 
for  parading  the  aged,  the  feeble,  the  deformed,  the  halt^ 
the  blind,  in  reproachful  procession,  through  the  streets 
and  squares  of  our  proud  metropolis  f  It  is  thus  that 
charity  is  extorted,  like  drops  of  blood,  from  on  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  of  onr  towns  j  and 
this  is  the  beet,  the  most  illustrious,  iqieciuion  of  voluntary 
benefactions  for  the  relief  of  pauperism,  which  the  adfo- 
eates  of  that  system  cjin  bring  forward  to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  their  plan." 

Was  this  a  state  of  thiuf^s  which  it  was  poesiblo  to  Kit- 
fer  any  longer  to  oxist !  No  poor  law  could  euro  it,  but  cer- 
tainly it  couhl  alleviate  it ;  nor  without  a  poor  law  as  u 
assistant,  could  any  degree  of  employment  insure  tlie  widow 
and  tho  orphan,  the  aged  and  infirm,  from  the  fng^tAd 
stato  of  destitution  in  which  too  many  of  theni  wore  Irfl. 
It  was  time  indeed  to  teach  the  landowners  of  Irrlaud 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  it«  rights,  and  to 
rclipve  tho  poor  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor. 
Snrely  this  is  not  tho  time  to  cry  down  tho  poor  law,  wbw 
there  arv  thousands  uf  applications  for  relief  to  tbo  »xf 
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luniB  preparoil  tor  their  reception,  and  whore,  if  odmin- 
istored  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  relief  will  be  af- 
forded ;  and  is  there  any  one  bold  enough  to  OBsert  that 
Wr.  O'ConneU'a  predilections  in  favo'ir  of  tho  voluntary 
■ystem  aro  founded  upon  the  dictates  of  unerring  wisdom. 
Rod  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  tbo  infallibility  attached 
to  his  opinions  i 

"Considering  the  extent  of  misery  in  Ireland,"  says 
Bryan,  "  derived  as  it  has  been  from  the  misconduct  of 
landed  proprietors,  and  also  referring  to  the  examina- 
tions before  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  committco,  conducted  as 
tlieY  h&ve  been  under  tho  influence  of  an  avowed  hostility 
to  any  proposition  in  the  nature  of  poor  laws — (for  the 
.chairman  of  that  committee  declared,  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  its  formation  was  to  ^/jet  rid  of  the  quertum 
tf  the  poor  laws' — I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  any  mea- 
mre  short  of  tho  poor  laws,  for  providing  employment 
on  useful  public  works  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  more  offec- 
tual  relief  for  tho  aged  and  infirm,  and  education  for  the 
young,  must  prove  delusive  and  inefficient.  This  measure 
ilone  will  restrain  the  oppression  of  the  landowner,  stimu- 
late employment,  and  secure  the  accumulation  of  property 
amongst  tlio  working  classes  ;  then  ancillary  measures  will 
be  introduced  by  the  landlords  from  selfish  motives,  and 
Jroland,  at  last  enjoy  tho  blessings  of  peace.  •  •  •  •  That 
there  are  inatances  of  gross  abuse  in  practice,  none  will  deny; 
but  they  originate  from  that  class  who  have  the  power  to 
remove  them.  In  addition  to  theso  considerations,  tho 
circumstances  of  a  legal  provision  existing  for  their  support, 
by  giving  the  poor  an  interest  in  the  state,  intcroet^  thorn 
tho  preservation  of  public  tran<|uillity,  and  inspires  them 
«tth  an  attachment  to  their  country  and  its  institutions, 
that  thoy  could  not  otherwise  feel.  In  densely  peopled 
tnanufuvturing  districts,  where  the  putjr  have  nothing  but 


Mr  wages  to  depend  upon,  and  hardly  aii«  in  one  thoo- 
nd    can   i-oasonably  hopu   to   attain   a   more   elevated 
uation,  tlio  pour  laws  are  their  only  security  agaliut 
ling  a  sacrifice  to  absolute  want.     Tlioy  are,  in  fact,  & 
ilwark  raised  by  tho  state  to  proteut  its  eubjccta  from 
mine  and  despair  ;  and  while  thoy  support  them  in  sci- 
ons of  calamity,  and  prevent  theni  from  being  driven  to 
excesses  alike  ruinous  to  thomselvea  and  others,  they  il<> 
not  degrade  them  by  making  them  depend  on  what  it 
en  the  grudging  and  *  clmrity  of  individuals.    A 

■ISO  statesman  will  exerL   n    iself  to  repair   tlie  defeot« 
t  have  been  discovei  ts  structure,  and  make  it 

lectual  to  its  truly  bonavoient  object,  of  affording  on 
lum  to  the  really  necessib  ms,  without,  at  the  soras 
no,  becoming  an  incentive  to  aloth  and  unproTidencc." 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  DuMin  R^vi^w,  in  reply 
some  slanders  upon  the  Irish  clergy  which  appeared  in 
Quarterly,  may  be  acceptable  to  such  as  have  not  yet 
faeen  them. 

The  witnesses  prove,'  aaya  the  Quarterly  Review, 
that  while  there  is  an  open  repression,  there  is  a 
'■ecrot  instigation'  of  ribandism.  We  are  not  informed 
what  witnesses  are  referred  to  in  this  passage.  But 
if  the  allusion  be  made,  as  it  evidently  is,  to  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  upon  the  subject  before 
ihe  Roden  committee,  in  1839,  we  can  with  perfect  con- 
fidence characterise  the  statement  as  a  rank  falsehood. 
We  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  making  general  alle- 
gations, which  is  the  favourite  course  of  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  which  is  perfectly  suitable  to  his  charactw 
and  principles — Dolotas  enitn  veriatur  in  gtneralibui.  We 
shall  upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  part  of  the  case,  give 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  by 
producing  the  very  evidence  which  haa  been  given  upon  the 
subject. 

"  Captain  Despard,  who  has  been  for  seventeen  years 
connected  with  the  Irish  constabulary,  who  has  been  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  since  1835,  and  wbj  was  one  of 
liord  Uoden's  own  witnesses,  gave  tho  following  testimony 
before  the  committee  of  183S,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
'.  the  Catholic  clergy. 
^L     " '  1  have  liad  communications  with  them  whenever  dis- 
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turbaneci  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  have 
shown  great  anxiety  to  assist  the  police.'* 

"  '  The  Riband  system  has  been  dormant  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  tlic  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  (3219). 

'"He  heard  from  the  priest  that  some  persons  with 
whom  ho  had  remonstrated  had  given  up  the  society." 
(3234). 

'*  *  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Meatb*  used  efforti 
beyond  the  common,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  riband  system.' 
(3269). 

** '  He  says  that  he  could  give  many  reports,  infonnatioos 
on  oath,  and  nuiny  others,  of  the  efforts  of  which  he  had 
been  speaking,  made  publicly  in  the  chapels  from  the 
altars :  one  ribandman  told  him  that  he  had  not  been  to 
confession  for  many  years  because  he  was  a  ribandman ; 
another  told  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  system, 
as  the  priest  would  not  hear  his  confession.'' 

^^ '  Ho  states  another  instance  to  the  same  effect  where 
novoral  persons  gave  up  the  society  because  the  priest 
would  not  hear  their  confessions,  nor  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  them,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  visit  them 
i»ven  on  their  death-beds,  unless  they  had  previously  re- 
no\u\iHHl  the  soeiety.'  (^32). 

**  '  V'.lsewhere  he  states,  that  the  priests  have  made  a 
*  jitendv  n^sistance'  to  the  ribandmen  going  to  confession 
^SiHi:i^,  ami  that, 

»* '  W'hert^  the  ril^indmen  are  the  most  numerous,  tht^ 
nrit  sis  an^  the  nu^st  anxious  to  put  them  down.  Thesy*- 
ti  \u  puts  an  end  to  the  jHwer  of  tlie  priest  over  the  popu- 
lation,* v^*-^*^- 

-  *  \U^  Wliovos  that  they-  the  priests,  look  to  the  increase 

i\f  nWrnUstn  with  the  jnrx^atest  alarm/  ^3449). 
«^^  Hit  WUef  is  founded  u[on  his  own  observation,  upon 


thfl  open  and  avowed  anxiety  of  the  firiesta,  nnd  upon  the 
■poQcbea  reported  to  him  to  liave  boen  made  by  the  priests 
at  the  altar.' 

.  "*  Parish  prioBts and  curates  liavo  equally  expressed  their 
horror  ot  it.'  (3430). 

" '  Ho  atatcs  an  iiictfectual  attempt  which  had  been  made 
by  the  llcv.  Mr.  Newinan,  Koinan  Catholic  eurate  of 
Coiirtown,  in  the  county  of  Ktoath,  to  induce  a  body  of 
supposed  ribandmcn  to  disporHe.''  (4023). 

" '  Ho  stales,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  has 
cwam  before  him  an  information,  which  ia  to  be  prosecuted 
at  the  next  OMixcH,  regarding  a  proposal  to  shoot  a  gentle- 
man nineteen  miloa  off."  (4072). 

"'  Both  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  shown 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  assist  in  putting  down  all  disturb- 
ances.' (3448). 

"  Mr.  Harrington  says,  in  answer  to  questions  7457  and 
7«8, 

" '  We  have  often  received  information  from  tlio  Romon 
Catholic  prieBt?.*  (7457). 

"  In  the  late  ilisturboncoe  in  Clare,  the  prieBtn  pr<.-ache<l 
Bgainst  them  fmm  the  altars,  and  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  put  down  the  disturbances.'  (74-^8). 

"  CaptiLin  Warburton  mentions,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
eonduut  of  the  Cathohu  clei^-  (14,005),  '  that  he  had, 
npon  one  occasion,  found  forty  stand  of  onus  in  a  search ; 
that  tho  success  of  the  search  was  entirely  owing  to  in- 
formation ftirniahed  by  tlic  Roman  C'atholio  priest,'  of 
whom  Captain  Worburton  spoke  in  tenns  of  the  highest 
pmisc ;  who  afterwards  was  nblo  to  detect  somo  other 
amw,  whirh  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  the  cnptnin.  The 
I  gentleman  says,  that  he  '  was  able  to  bring  the 
I  perputraturs  of  an  outrage  to  justice  solely  through  the 
infrjniuition  given  bv  u  priest,  ami  through  his  valuable 
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aod  meritonoud  escrtioDs,  for  nrhich  he  roceive-d  tiie  special 
»k.-L--  of  ti,^  lord-lieu t«Dant,  at  the  espre^s  reconuneada- 
tiQit  of  Captain  Warburton  himself.' 

"  Colood  Shaw  Keonedy  says, '  The  priestH  in  Longf-wti, 
and  geiKiaUj-  throughout  IrelaDd,  have  used  their  influence 
for  the  prerentiou  of  crime.  When  I  went  to  the  countj 
of  Longford,  tlicy  waited  on  me,  and  offered  every  asaist- 
anee  in  tlteir  pom^er  in  their  respective  pariahos  to  prevtint 
ciun«.  ,\nd  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  they  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  for  that  purpose.  If  any  violent 
ftddre^s  had  been  made  from  the  altar,  and  had  come  te 
flid  knowledge  of  my  inferior  officers,  it  would  have  been 
their  duty  to  report  it  to  me.  But  I  have  never  rwei?ed 
any  such  report."  (347-353). 

"  Captain  Vignoleasays,  that '  wliiUt  engaged  in  pro»- 
Gutions  he  had  received  very  great  assistance  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  prieata,  and  that  latterly.'  (4010,  4011). 
"  Captain  A'ignoles  was  a  atipendary  ma^strate  for 
eight  years,  and  in  continual  hostility  with  Lord  Mul- 
gravc's  government.  He  was  one  of  Lord  Boden'ti 
witnesses.  At  the  late  election  lie  was  the  tory  candidate 
for  Ennis.' 

"  ilr.  Ford,  sessional  orown  prosecutor  for  the  covn^ 
of  Meath,  says — 

"  '  That  he  has  known  them  always — invariably — to 
denounce  all  secret  societies,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
crime ;  and  that  be  has  known  them  to  give  eucb  informa- 
tion  as  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime.*  (14,184, 
14,786,  14,909). 

"  Mr.  S.  Jones,  a  stipendary  magistrate,  says,  *  1  han 
in  many  instances  received  the  greatest  possible  aasistanoe 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  preservation  of 
tho  peace :  I  can  cite  instances  of  it,  if  your  lordships 
please,' 
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"  Mr.  Jones  is  an  Englishman,  for  sixteen  years  con- 
nected with  the  constabulary  force.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
.ny  that  their  lorilsI)i]ia  did  not  please  to  hear  anything 
farther  on  that  side  of  the  subject.  The  mtness,  however, 
inys,  that 

"  '  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  supplied  the  means  of 
proiiecuting  to  conviction :  tliat  he  acted  on  the  informa- 
tion which  they  gave,  and  several  men  were  convicted  upon 
it :  and  that  he  received  assistance  from  them  in  every 
niBtance  where  they  eonld  afford  it.'  (li.-'iaS,  14,52!*, 
14,550). 

"  Mr.  Drummond  says,  '  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  as  far  as  it  has  come  within  the  obser- 
vation of  govemmeni,  has  been  most  exemplary.  The 
fionstabular}'  reports  abound  with  instances  of  exertions 
made  by  the  Catholic  clergi%  with  regard  to  every  cause 
which  tends  to  a  violation  of  the  laws.  !  cannot  there- 
fore, express  myself  too  strongly  when  I  am  questioned  as 
to  my  belief  in  their  sincerity.'  13,992-13,375). 

"  Mr.  Cahill,  sessional  crown  prosecutor  for  Tipperary, 
nys,  *  the  amount  of  crime  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests,  and  but  for  that  intluence  there 
would  bo  in  Tipperary  a  much  greater  quantity  of  crime 
than  there  is  at  present.  The  priests  nro  the  best  police 
against  the  commission  of  crime :  they  use  every  exertion 
to  suppress  it,  and  in  many  instances  do  succeed."  (10,651). 
*'  Mr.  Howley,  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  states,  '  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
always  (as  far  as  his  experience  goes)  endeavoured  by  their 
influence  to  prevent  crime,  and  that  they  have  shown 
extreme  anxiety  to  Iceep  the  people  from  the  act«  of  riot 
and  tumult;  (10,157). 

•'  Major  Warburton  says,  '  no  complaint  ha«  been  ever 
H.  nadetome  of  their  having  ever  recommended  crime  of 
B  any  sort !' 
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"  Tho  same  witness  also  gave  the  fallowing  evirtenooJ-i 

"  '  I  Iiave  very  frequently  roceivod  very  aotivn  ajwistftnco 
from  them ;  they  have  boon  generally  very  anxioos  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  peace  and  discovering  the  porpo- 
trators  of  crimes,  and  Iiave  given  previous  noticf,  both  ti 
tho  police  and  to  the  intended  objects  of  attack,  of  offence* 
about  to  be  committed,  so  as  to  prevent  thu  oomoussioa  0/ 
tht>  offences;  (821-27,  850). 

"  '  There  woro  mauy  instuncea  within  my  own  know- 
lodgo  ia  which  tho  priests  have,  both  directly  and  iudirBclij, 
given  such  information  as  led  to  the  conviction  of  patlia 
by  whom  outrages  had  been  committed.' 

"  And  finally,  the  same  Major  Warburton  oxprwsoi 
liimself  concerning  the  same  Roman  Catholic  prieats  in  llie 
following  terms : — 

"  '  I  cannot  uauio  any  instance  in  which,  to  my  know- 
ledge, a  priest  has  known  of  an  offcnoe  and  has  not  given 
information.'  (853). 

"  Such  has  indeed  been  the  conduct  of  the  Githolk 
elergy  of  Ireland,  from  the  very  commpnooincnt  nf  the 
existence  of  outrages  in  that  country,  which  era  is  fiied 
at  the  year  1761.  These  outrages  were  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  the  landlords,  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
Lord  Glare,  '  ground  the  peasantry  to  powder,'  and 
reduced  them  to  so  hideous  a  necessity,  that,  as  the  lord 
bishop  of  Cloyne  observed  {Aiyumeia,  p.  32),  'itwonW 
be  an  act  of  humanity  and  mercy  towards  them  to  adopt 
the  more  humane  polioy  of  the  Indians,  and  put  them  to 
death,'  inasmuch  as  '  they  had  no  other  aJtematire  but  to 
commit  a  violation  of  the  law  for  the  support  of  life,  or  to 
perish  of  hunger,  in  submission  to  the  regulatjoos  d 
property.'  {Ibid.  p.  28.) 

"  Before  we  pass  from  this  part  of  the  eubjeot,  we  may 
as  well  mention  that  the  principal  parts  of  the  article  in 
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the  Quarterly  have  boen  purloined  from  the  digest  of 
Messrs.  Phelan  and  O'SuUivan.  That  work  is  also  one  of 
the  compositions  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
article  in  the  Quarterly^  and  is  referred  to  by  the  reviewer 
as  one  of  the  principal  authorities  upon  which  he  relies. 
Now  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  th? 
table  of  contents  to  part  I.  of  that  work,  will  read  in  pag3 
ix,  the  following  words :—'  Section  I.  chapter  I.  Condition 
of  the  Peasantry  ;  Excessive  rents ;  Peasantry  grateful 
and  charitable.' — Chapter  ill.  Disturbances;  little  dis- 
turbance where  the  peasantry  are  comfortable. — Chapter 
IV.  Causes  of  the  disturbances  not  religious.*  Such 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  O'SuUivan  out  of  Exeter  Hall/ 


AITENDIX.— No.  III. 

TEMPERANCE  MOYEHE.VT. 
The  following  few  specimens  of  the  method   in  which 
Father  Mathew's  wonderful  mission  is  accompIUlicd,  maj 
prove  acceptable  to  the  English  reader  : — 

J-'rom  tlf  Dublin  Berietr^—May  1840. 
"  Upon  the  effect  already  produced,  or  likely  to  be 
produced,  by  these  proeoedinge,  it  is  almost  unnecMsarf 
to  expatiate.  The  caueo  of  temperance,  8ay«  the  Report, 
tho  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  hw 
now  '  overcome  all  opposition.  The  people  are  an.\ioua  to 
obtain  information;  speakers  are  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  it  has  become  evident  that  in  leaniiDg  tlie 
tniths  of  temperance,  as  well  as  in  practising  it,  they  ham 
alau  learned  to  value  knowledge  and  reason.  It  in  now 
considered  creditable  to  be  a  member  of  the  Temperanw 
Society,  and  the  people  feel  proud  of  the  pro^Tesu  of  the 
cause  throughout  Ireland.  The  drinking  castoms  are  &at 
giving  way  before  it ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  tfast 
amongst  the  working  classes  intemperance  will  eooa  oeue 
to  be  a  prevalent  vice.* 

"  '  When  Ireland,*  says  the  committee  of  the  inA 
Temperance  Union,  in  their  address  to  Father  Matbew, 
'  becomes  a  sober  nation  (and  we  believe  the  day  is  not 
for  distant),  what  may  we  not  hope  for  as  the  oertaia 
consequence  of  such  a  happy  consummation  i  Plen^ 
will  prevail  where  famine  -was  a  frequent  visitant — ^religka 
and  poaco  will  flourish  where  crime  and  disorder  wen 
rampant— public  con6dence  will  increase— capital  will  flow 
into  the  count rj— party  spirit  and  civil  broils  wUI  deeline. 
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along  with  tln^ir  foster  parents,  ignorance  and  intemper- 
ancf.  And  in  other  countries  our  nutionul  ri>putation  for 
the  more  solid,  ns  wcU  an  tho  more  brilliant,  moral,  and 
intellectual  endowments,  will  rise  to  a  hei^bt  hitherto  un- 
known. The  increase  of  domestic  happiness,  which  tho 
auccese  of  this  cause  has  already  pro(Iuce<l.  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  conceive,  and  iiupoHsible  to  pourtmy,' 

"  '  Already,'  say  the  members  of  tho  National  Total 
Abstinence  Association,  in  their  address  to  the  reverend 
gentleman,  'is  the  seed  beginning  to  gcnniuate;  our 
country  having  heroieally  burst  from  the  fetters  of  sensual 
ptottration.  is  now  rising  in  tho  power  and  plenitude  of 
her  moral  beauty,  presenting  the  majestic  spectacle  of  a 
people  at  once  virtuous  and  brave,  patient  and  generous. 
Tho  temples  of  religion  are  crowded  with  worshippers ; 
crime  has  disappeared  from  amongst  your  followers ;  the 
cottage  and  tlie  hamlet  are  now  the  abodes  of  pciuieful 
industry  and  domestic  comfort.  The  artizau  coosulta 
the  wants  and  interesta  of  his  growing  funiily,  conscien- 
tiously discharges  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  parent, 
and  moves  with  credit  and  respect  in  the  honest  and 
ibudable  vocation  which  providence  has  assigned  him.  A 
tone  of  Bclf-rcspect  baa  been  generated,  which  is  generally 
.rfHTusing  itself,  and  silently  pervading  all  classes  of  the 
community ;  while  the  effect!'  of  this  mighty  mo\'eiuent  on 
tbe  rising  gene-ration  may  be  anticipated  in  the  substitution 
of  intellectual  enjo^'nient  for  sensual  indulgence,  in  the 
rxercisc  of  those  rational  jileasures  which  a  cultivated 
taste  will  inspire ;  and  in  the  universal  emulation  to  acquire 
a  sound,  moral,  and  literary  education,  that  high  prerogn- 
tivc  of  intellectual  man,  to  the  attainment  of  which  by  all 
classes,  the  diiisemi nation  of  nur  principles  will,  wo  feel 

I       convinced,  give  an  inestimable  impetus.' 

^L       "  Id  the  appendix   to  the  report  before  us,  there  uro 


■amenas  statooiesiu  coDeeiadv  dhgwii^  dw  tvnito 
tanperaace  movcineiita  in  anaj  porta  ct  A»  aatth  rf 
Ireland. 

riek,  ^  has  taken  place  among  Che  pe<ipic  nf  thia  d^, 
vliieh  is  reaDj  most  ■■fwrnthii^  and  tralr  j^iaiifjin^  Id 
ewerj  fJubuitliropie  mind.    Oar  poliea  wefioita  aie  mmh 

ef<>n  snmmonKs  in  the  Conrt  of  Cnnwinmm  have  Mien  off 
one  third.  Onr  fftreets  and  phees  of  pnhlie  geaort  am  re* 
gnlar  and  quiet ;  and  that  aiiidi  mart  be  BMiai  gntifyii^ 
ia  the  fiiet,  that  althoo^  reports  hare,  at  dMhwt  tiamy 
been  indnstrioadT  circolated  of  membeia  of  iha  aoflietj 
hanng  broken  their  tempeianea  pkd^  I  have  not  ben 
aUe  to  make  oat  a  editaiy  iwitinffe  of  aodi  being  the 
faet. 

"*  The  appearance  of  onr  dtr  on  Sataoday  (maikai  dayX 
bote  eridenee  anffieient  to  ouuiiuaa  tba  amak  mmfUmi  ^ 
the  improved  habits  of  Hat  people,  wo  #m  mat  poamim 
a  single  drunken  person  on  that  day,  nor  havo  fliere  been 
since  then,  a.s  far  a:>  we  oan  loam,  more  than  four  or  fivi* 
casf*."!  of  drunkennoss  in  the  Mayor  a  office/ — KilteHuy 
JournaL 

"  Mallow. — '  The  fair  which  took  place  on  Monday 
wa.s  well  attenJed.  I  walked  through  the  fair,  and  it 
^vcs  mo  sincere  pleasure  to  state,  that  I  did  not  see  one 
drunken  man,  or  any  person  in  the  slightest  degree  intox- 
icated/ 

"  BoNMAiiON. — '  A  happy  change  is  already  visible :  this 
village  and  atljoining  roads,  wliich  presented  the  di^^usting 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  quarrelling  on  Sunday  evenings, 
\v*ro  last  night  as  stiil  as  death :  a  stranger  coming 
anion"'.st  u-,  would  iu^iacrine  we  were  living  under  a  curfew 
law  ;  not  a  pjri?on  wa^  to  be  scjn  outside  doors.     Everj' 
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nnii  VM  in  puaiK)  (it  hoiup,  BiitToiinJoil  by  liia  joyous 
oily,  Uatening  to  his  recital  of  the  miraculous  iiiatoiy  ur 
8  (lay.' 
'We  notice  coffeo  shops  already  driving  a  thriving 
■'trade ;  the  bakeriea  obliged  to  do  iloublo  work ;  tho 
I'iliainbles  scarcely  equal  to  the  ilemand ;  the  grocers  quite 
MtiaBed  with  themselves ;  and  the  publioans,  heaven  help 
I  ibem,  in  the  mumps.  Glorious  signs  these  for  our  country; 
■lurbingera  of  halcyon  Jays.' — Waier/ord  Chronicle, 

'  LoL'OHRiiA. — '  Oup  town,  which  was  heretofore  infested 
BWith  drunken  brawls,   ami   the  whiskey  shops  througod 
'  with  unforttinate  beings  eagerly  swallowing  the  deletoriuus 
tlrug,  presents  a  most  happy  and  beneficial  change.' 

" '  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  while  every  other  branch 
oT  trade  in  this  town  has  beon  for  soma  years  in  a  declining 
Btat«,  upwards  of  sixty  public-houses  have  had  "  a  respeot- 
»bla  share  of  business."     Habitual  drunkards  have  dis- 

Ipttced  our  streets :  and,  on  market-days,  in  particular, 
tbo  police  were  actively  engaged  in  dragging  unfortunate 
^otims  of  intomporance  to  a  )iriKon.  Tlie  ease  u  lutppily 
Alt^'red  ;  order  ami  decorum  are  observed  ;  tlio  rrfonmifl 
dninkanl,  no  longer  brutalized  by  intemperance,  is  peiio«- 
l^Io  and  industrious;  and  even  thosewbo  have  nut  yet  tnken 
the  pledge  (not  being  surrounded  by  tboir  lat«  botjo  com- 
pauions),  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  tVequciittug  tltv  dram 
Kihops. 

^P      " '  Some  publicans  have  given  up  their  Uc«noc«,  and  aru 
^  about  opening  soup  shops  and   coffee  rooms ;   and  alto- 
gether the  aspect  of  aflairs  is  completely  changed.* 

'■  Clommel.—  '  The  face  of  sociely  licrg  is  altogether 
changed.  Not  a  single  case  of  riot  or  assault  occun-ed  at 
the  last  fair.  The  mspectablo  inhabitants  were  as  much 
Bed  as  gratified  at  this,  and  all  persons  felicitated 


aeives  on  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place.  The 

I.  the  society  has  in  this  part  is  indescribable.' 

■The  change,  indeed,  must  bo  marvellous,  for  we  find 

n  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  on  dnmlten- 

)8,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  Ireland  in  whtch 

tt  vice  prevailed  more  extensively  than  in  Clonmel.    In 

!,   there  were   in   that  town  (the  chief  town  of  the 

nty  Tipperary)  97  licensed  public-houaes  or  spirit  abopi; 

ce  1826  there  has  been  an  increase  of  83  ;  the  total 

(1834)  180.     The  of  spirits,  which  are  25 

ses  over  proof,  received  he  retailers  for  one  quar- 

was  77,897  ;  supposed  to  be  drunk  by  the  soberpopn- 

jn  at  home,  one-eighth,        l7 ;  leaving,   a«  drunk  by 

kmcn  and  paupers,  6S,16         Ions:  one-sixth  allowed  to 

added  by  the  retailors  in  the  way  of  water,  and  bo  forth. 

jeO  ;  total  per  quarter,  7.9,.'    0,  which  per  year  smoont* 

»  318,080  gallons ;  value,  at    >.  Mrf,  per  gallon,  or  2irf. 

ir  naggin  of  licensed  spirits,  2fi,50W.  13«.  4rf.  per  quarter, 

•  106,026/.  13«.  id.  a  year." 

"  Nenach, — '  It  is  really  astonishing  to  behold  the  mosl 
abandoned  and  reckless  chara<'terB,  who  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore were  a  scandal  to  society  and  the  victims  of  dninkea- 
ness,  now  showing  forth  in  their  lives  models  of  virtue  and 
temperance,  and  putting  to  the  blush  thoBe  who  in  the 
beginning  both  sneered  at  and  were  sceptical  as  to  its 
results.' 

"  KiLLABKEY.—' Before  the  foundation  of  thesocM^, 
the  publicans  in  this  town  numbered  about  sixty-four;  st 
the  October  sessions  fifteen  surrendered  their  lioeneea,Hd 
as  many  more  will  follow  their  example  at  the  next  senioiw. 
The  respectable  publicans,  whose  receipts  hitherto  Kft- 
raged  from  two  to  three  pounds  per  day,  do  not  newn- 
ceive  ten  shillings  in  the  day.' 

"   Carrkk-on-Siib. —  (After  describing  i 
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whiuli  attended  the  funeral  of  a  doceawd  member  of  the 

Temperanee  Society) — 'A  little   month  ago,   and   the 

most  of  these  men  were  the  veriest  victims  of  the  most 

debasing,  brutalizing  intemperance :   ever  and  anon  they 

night  bo  seoQ  tottering  from  those  moral  pest-houses — 

L  the  dram  sltopa — revolting  masses  of  tilth  and  rags,  breath- 

l  blasphemy,  disturbing  public  order,  outraging  public 

iency,  loathaomo  objects  of  pity  or  disgust.     "  A  little 

K>Qth,''  and  now  they  walk  abroad  redeemed,  emancipated 

1  the  vile  enslavement  of  this  most  incorrigible,  most 

sdominant   of  vicious   propensities,    drunkenness,— de- 

intly  and  comfortably  apparelled,  exhibiting  in  their  tout 

r^iuenibte  not  only  the  indications  of  cleanliness  and  com- 

Lfiart,  but  presenting  a  mental  amelioration,  and  looking 

aerfulness  and  contentment;  altogether  so  completely 

pformed  as  to  render  their  recognition  an  act  of  pleasing 

fficulty.' 

"  The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Dungamin 
(county  Waterford)  numbers  about  11,000.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, tliat  of  these,  at  least  1,000  sjient  sixpence  a  day  in 
drink,  which  would  amount  to  about  9.000/.  a  year.  Only 
imagine  the  benefits  wliich  these  whiskey  <lrinker8  (sup- 
posing even  only  2,000  out  of  the  whole  to  be  reformed) 
miut  derive  by  converting  £9,000  a  year  to  the  purchase 
of  clothes  and  other  articles  conducive  to  their  comfort! 
There  were,  even  so  late  as  last  autumn,  7-5  whiskey  shops 
in  that  town,  and  a  careful  inquirer  has  stated,  that  on  an 
average,  their  sales  amounted  to  £!.>  a  week  each  house, 
which  would  be  nearly  £G0,000  a  year.  This  expondituro 
upon  whiskey  and  porter,  contributed,  let  us  assume,  from  a 
semi-circle  whoso  radius  shall  be  fifteen  miles  in  extent, 
(DuDgorvan  being  a  sea-port  town)  applied  to  better  pur- 
posett,  must  of  necessity  speedily  ameliorate  the  whole  form 
L   aod  appearance  of  society  in  that  country.     A  decided 


o.iicDt  sliowod  itaolf  in  that  town  early  in  NovcmW, 

ion  the  writer  to  whom  we  aUu<le  assures  us,   '  that  thu 

"'iblic  houHcs,  ehcboDn  shops,  ami  dram  count«rs,  arw  n«« 

ilonortod  as  OoIdBmith'a  village  ale-house.   Aumifr  0»*, 

Hio  aparttnunt  in  our  llridewcll  designed  for  the  D'cvption 

of  (Irunkardd,  is  now  nt  tha  siTvice  of  any  elderly  Ituly  or 

ntleiimn  who  may  bo  in  want  of  a  good  dry  lodginf  in  a 
retired  situation.  Our  moat  ehnmbW  arc  crowded  witii 
the  wivee  and  daughters  of  tradesmen,  labonnn,  and 
flahemion,  laying  out  t'  hitherto  ipent  in  wbiduy. 

I  Bale  of  tea,  coffuc,  brcj  itmeal,  and  all  other  neee» 
wriex,  wliicli  may  he  dc  luxuriea  to    tha  humblfT 

classBta,  has  increased  in  :  of  60  per  cont. ;  while  the 

sinesa  of  petty  sesKionii  ci  t,  within  a  circuit  of  fifteen 
inileH  about  Youghal  at  ^urvnn.  hoa  decreased  in  a 

nitio  of  80  per  cent.' 

"  It  is  jstated  by  Mr.  Cyrus  irk,  ofGlastonburj-,  Soma* 
Kctsliirc,  a  member  of  tbo  Society  of  Friends,  who  lately 
nrndu  a  tour  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  that  at  Fcnncn 
(cinmty  Oork)  the  usual  number  of  q^iirit  licenses  ni)plic<l 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was,  04  he  learned  fran 
good  autliority,  eighty :  but  tliat  this  year  the  applicatkM 
did  not  exceed  five !  '  I  have  now,'  he  adds,  '  Tettmed 
to  Dublin,  and  repeat  that  I  have  not  seen  more  than  oh 
dninken  man,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  south  of  Ircdiiid, 
and  not  one  in  M'aterford,  Clonmel,  Cork,  or  Limcoickl 
What  a  change  I' 

"  Wo  think  that  there  are  not  a  few  strong  guaruteM 
for  the  permanence  of  the  change  that  has  already  tabs 
plneo.  In  tho  tir^t  place  the  vice  of  intemperanoo  is  e( 
itself  so  di^(;uEtiug,  so  iujuricus  to  happiness,  health,  and 
fortune,  that  ulieii  one«  it  is  abandoned,  even  for  a  ahori 
S4.>a(>on,  it  is  contemplated  with  a  degree  of  horror,  i^ek 
is  a  nio«t  powerful  bar  a^inst  the  return  of  its  aMendviPf. 
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Id  ita  absence,  virtues  are  acquired  not  jtractised  before 
— little  stores  of  wealth  are  gained,  before  unknown — the 
hearth,  formerly  negloctcO,  is  now  kept  clean — tlie  parents 
nad  the  children,  long  accustomed  to  mere  rags,  are  now 
•omfortably  clothed — the  pot  on  the  fire,  hitherto  familiar 
only  with  potatoes,  now  contains  a  leg  of  good  mutton,  or 
•  piece  of  bacon  well  garnished  with  cabbage — tho  '  rent' 
b  easily  paid — a  cow  is  added  to  the  two  or  throe  pigs, 
tlhich,  in  days  scaruely  yet  gone  by,  were  the  sole  payers 
of  the  rent,  all  other  sources  of  gain  having  been  squan- 
dered on  whiskey.  It  is  morally  impossible  tliat  those  days 
0f  destitution  and  misery  can  ever  come  back  upon  a 
{)eople  who  have  even  for  a  short  time  become  acquainted 
frith  the  results  of  the  temperance  system.  Add  to  these 
aircumstaaces  the  feeling  of  self-respect,  attested  from  all 
quarters  to  have  been  already  uc'iuircd  by  tho  pracUsers 
id  t«nipemnce — the  public  shame  that  attends  relapse — 
tho  diminution,  by  reason  of  tho  almost  total  extinction  of 
distilleries  and  whiskey  ehop^,  of  the  occasions  of  tempta- 
tion— the  increased  vigilance  and  renewed  exhortations  of 
Hie  clerg)"  of  every  religion,  and  the  deeper  impression 
which  such  exhortations  must  produce  upon  minds  newly 
opened  to  the  charms  of  thoso  ever-admirable  precepts 
that  constitute  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The  local 
•ocietiee  existing,  or  that  soon  will  exist,  in  ever)-  quarter 
*f  the  island,  must  also  acijuire  a  power  within  their  dis- 
tricts which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  overthrow,  or  even  resist 
.•r  dude  to  any  material  extent.  These  are  all,  as  we 
]iit»bly  concei(e,  guarantees  of  the  most  satisfactory'  de- 
iptimi  for  the  rfnlimlion  of  our  best  hopps  on  this  most 
iportnnt  subject.  In  short,  as  it  apj^cars  to  us,  tlie  nv 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  temiteranoo 
f4DCfeties  into  the  habits  of  drunkeniteM,  so  long  tho  dis- 
grace, and  hindrance  to  everj'  efiort  for  thf  amelioration. 
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of  that  TOunlry,  would  now  bo  a  more  aAtonieliine  dmg* 
than  even  the  sudden  and  sublime  tiiveraion  from  ihe  wj 
of  evil  to  those  of  every  virtue,  which  has  heaa  reoMllf 
eflT^t^d  in  that  country.  It  is  comparable  to  no  nul 
recordwl  in  history,  except  the  passa^  of  th©  laacliW 
tliroiigh  the  lied  S«i.  The  God  who  openeti  to  hid  people 
that  patli  tlirough  the  waters,  and  closed  thorn  agaia  upoo 
the  Egyptians,  their  chariots  and  horsemen,  knowa  how  tu 
set  up  his  barriers  against  the  second  captivity  of  anatiw 
which  be  Iios  just  set  free  from  a.  still  moru  tet^At 
oppressor. 

•'  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  shape  out  all  the  political  eoatt- 
quences  vhich  must  follow  from  the  moral  changes  now  a 
progress  through  every  part  of  Ireland.  Temperance  pw* 
beget  wealth;  wealth — self-respect,  solf-goveniment,  know- 
ledge, power,  tran<]uillity.  the  amalgamation  of  all  portM 
into  one  people,  the  promotion  of  Ireland  fi-om  a  prorisM 
to  a  nation.  The  example  set  by  this  country  caoDot  t« 
without  its  eftect  upon  England,  upon  Europe,  upon  the 
whole  earth.  Lot  but  the  seeds  of  regeneration  bo  freelj 
cast  upon  that  earth,  and  at  the  harvest  time  anisnndly 
shall  como  the  good  fruit.  Vast  movcment«  of  men  Eracn 
the  courses  of  vice  to  those  of  virtue  may  be  hercaftff 
looked  for,  as  the  result  of  labours  directed  betimes  W 
that  grand  object.  Thus  shall  the  paradise  so  long  loit  t« 
human  vision  be  restored,  and  the  sons  of  men  ba  cmbraecd 
in  the  one  great  fold  of  religion,  charity,  and  peftoe."— 
Dublin  It,  view. 

"  Father  Mathew  received  the  rudiments  of  hi«  educatioB 
at  an  excellent  grammar-school  at  Thuries  (county  Tippe- 
rary),  which  was  kept  in  tlie  market-house  of  that  town 
by  a  very  good  classical  scholar,  named  Flvnn.  From 
that  school  ho  pr.K'cedcil  to  a  seminary  in  Kilkenny,  aod 
thence  to  Moyuooth.  to  complete  his   odnctitiou   for  tho 


Siui'ch;  after  which  he  hecamea  nicinher  of  the  Capuchin, 
r  rcformod  Franciscan  order  of  friars,  one  of  wlioso 
wtitutions  has  been  long  eatablishod  in  Cork.  Of  that 
utitutioii  he  ia  now  the  prior.  After  maii^'  years  spent 
K  the  Uihours  of  his  mission,  he  devoted  all  his  pecuuiary 
ftniigs,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  patrimonial  property, 
tDoimting  to  a  sum  of  nearly  £o,00U,  to  this  erection  of  a 
burch,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  penny  subscriptions 
rom  his  congregation,  and  a  loan  of  about  £300  from 
lie  Irish  Board  of  Works,  ho  has  been  engaged  during  a 
•riod  of  seventeen  years  in  carrying  on  towards  its  com- 
IdtJon.  The  House  of  Commons  should  testify  their  gra- 
Etiido  for  the  public  aervices  of  this  good  man,  by  not  only 
pnverting  that  loan  into  a  grant,  but  also  voting  a  sum 
|lfficient  to  perfect  the  sacred  edifice  according  to  its 
Viginal  design.  If  finished  upon  the  plan  upon  which  it 
las  been  commenced,  it  nill  be  a  great  ornament  to  the 
yof  Cork,  and  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  Gothic  churches 
I  Ireland. 

"  Another  most  valuable  public  work,  which  will  always 
adoar  the  name  of  Father  Mathew  to  the  poor  of  Cork, 
I  a  cemetery-  which  he  has  estabUshed  at  bis  own  expense 
r  that  city,  upon  tlie  plan  of  P^rl•-la-Cha!8c.  It  ia  on 
nivemal  ambition  of  the  Irish  people  to  have  what  thvy 
■11,  '  a  fine  funeral.'  Loving  that  people  with  a  truly 
(Kirental  affection,  this  admirable  pontor  has  secured,  un<lor 
many  difficulties,  the  attainment  of  their  much-prized 
object  for  his  congregation.  For  the  rich  who  desire  to 
B  buried  in  liis  cemetery,  there  is  a  portion  of  it  set  nfiort, 
a  which  a  small  revenue  is  rained.  Every  sixpence  of 
i  revenue  is  applied  either  to  the  maintenance  of  tho 
wlery,  or  to  charitable  objects  of  li  difierent  character." 


Vmt  of  ifte  Apofllx  of  Temperance  to  Wiekiovr, 
on  the  1th  Nowrahtr  1841 . 

"The  joy  and  exultation  of  the  people  on  the  momiog 
of  Sunday,  the  7th  instant,  reached  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
never  before  witnessed  in  onr  town ;  every  counteoano.' 
was  lighted  up  with  the  anticipations  of  delight  and  hap- 
piness which  the  coming  visit  of  the  great  apostle  of  tem- 
perance waa  80  well  calculated  to  inspire,  Eocli  man  tIwI 
with  hie  Qoighbour  in  the  raaoifeetation  of  that  deep  and 
ardent  anxiety — the  offspring  of  love  and  affection — to 
behold  the  great  moral  regenerator  of  his  countiy,  anil  to 
welcome  him  with  a.  cordial  and  hearty  reception;  a  feel- 
ing, it  is  neodlesB  to  add,  in  which  the  faorer  portion  of 
the  creation  largely  participated. 

"  After  mass  had  been  celobrated,  about  nine  o'dock, 
for  the  first  time  in  tho  new  Catholic  Clinrch  of  St. 
Patrick,  by  tho  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  P.P.,  to  wImm* 
piety  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  this  splendid  t«mple. 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  living  GOD,  owes  lie  erec- 
tion, aud  a  suitable  address  on  this  soul-inspiring  occasion 
by  the  very  rev.  gentleman,  who,  with  that  humility  cha- 
racteristic of  his  Divine  Master,  took  no  merit  to  himscif 
but  referred  all  to  GoD,  and  tho  co-operation  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, the  people  assembled  on  the  new  chapel  ground, 
and  proceeded  thence,  accompanied  by  the  Wicklow  total 
abstinence  band,  to  meet  the  verj-  rev,  apostle  on  his  wh 
trance  into  the  town.  Tho  very  rev.  gentleman  had,  how- 
over,  anticipated  thL'  expected  hour  of  hie  arrival,  and  tho 
people,  evidently  much  disappointed  in  being  deprived  of 
tho  opportunity  of  honouring  him  with  a  triumphant  vnbty, 
had  to  content  themselves  with  giving  him  a  hearty  wd- 
eome  to  the  Abbey,  the  residence  of  the  Verj-  R*:v.  Mr. 
Grant,  whence,  on  his  an-i^al  in  town,  ho  had  ininiodtatdjr 
proecedoj.     The  moment  the  very  rev,  apostle  of  toiD- 
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Krance  was  recogniacd  u  eliout  of  acclamation  burst  from 
the  assembled  multitude  which  rent  tho  air,  and  vox  again 
and  again  repeated  witli  an  enthusiastic  fen'our  whioli 
baffles  description.  Tho  apostlu  immediately  afterwarda 
eommoDced  bis  eacrcd  vocation,  and  continued  to  labour 
therein  with  his  aceustomed  patience  and  unwearied  dili- 
geDCfl,  until  the  arrival  of  tho  hour — about  half-pofit  one 
o'clock — appointed  to  preach  tho  eennoQ  in  the  new 
church  ID  aid  of  the  funds. 

"  In  the  mean  time  tho  Wiuklow  band,  mid  a  largo 

ruber  of  the  town'e-people  in  procession,  went  out  t<> 

t  their 'brethren  from  Arklow,  tho  Mine  Bocks,  and 

mdarrig,  who,  each  having  a  band  of  music,  had  come 

do   honour   to   their   country's    greatest    benefactor. 

[aving  met  thorn  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  the 

unonso  multitude,  preceded  by  the  banils,  and  headed 

tho  sailors  of  our  port  bearing   the   flags  of  their 

rmpeetivo  vessels,   adding  greatly  to  llie  beauty  of  tho 

pageant,  paused  in  its  thousands,  stopping  at  tho  B<.'eae  of 

tthe  apostle's  labours. 
f  "  At  this  monir'nt  the  spectxtclo  prtiientod  wa«  at  unee 
Bwful  and  sublime ;  such  an  immense  mass  of  human  bo- 
inga  congregated  for  such  a  noble  purpose  being  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  a  deep  feeling  of  reverential  owe — ttw 
peaceable  demeanour,  happy  conntonancea,  and  joyous 
oxolamations,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  tho  second 
Patrick  labuiiriDg  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  with  a 
zeal  and  patience  so  well  worthy  of  a  spiritual  son  in  tho 
sacred  ministry  of  our  illustrious  national  apostle,  com- 
pleting the  sublimity  of  tho  scene. 

"At  the  appointed  hour  the  very  rev.  gentleman  as- 
043n<]«d  tho  steps  of  the  temporary  altar,  erected  in  tho 
DOW  churc'h,  anil  taking  as  his  text — "  It  is  then  to  bo 
night  God  sliould  indeed  dwell  upon  earth,  for  if  heaven 
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and  the  heaven  of  hdavena  mnnot  contaiu,  then  how  mucit 
less  this  house  which  I  have  built*" — 3  Kings  \-iii.  27— 
preached  for  ahout  an  hour,  in  that  eloijuent  and  im- 
passioned Bt\'lc,  for  whicli  lie  is  so  dintinguishod,  to  a  Urpi 
and  respectable  congregfition,  including  many  highlv- 
respectable  Protestants  of  the  town  and  ncighbouriuMd, 
producing,  as  is  usual,  a  powerful  effout  on  the  mindi  of 
his  deeply-attentive  auditory. 

•■  After  the  sermon,  Fatlier  Mathew  ugain  cominenct^ 
Ilia  sabred  labours,  and  stayed  on  the  ground  up  to  ncari; 
five  o'clock,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Abbev,  aocom|H' 
nittd  by  a  Dumber  of  clerg)'men  and  gentlenieh,  wlio  hai 
aiisisteil  hiui  in  preserving  order  amongst  the  auxiou< 
postulants,  who,  during  the  day  pressed  round  him  to  take 
the  pledge  and  receive  the  sign  of  redemptioa  from  hit 
soared  hand. 

"  In  the  evening,  the  Very  Bev.  Mr.  Grant  entertauW 
the  apostle  of  temperance,  and  between  thirty  and  fortj 
of  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  in  hit 
usual  hospitable  style.  The  enjoyment*  of  the  evening  on 
the  occasion  being  much  enhanced  by  the  delivery  of 
several  excellent  speeches  appropriate  to  the  oocasioii. 

"  On  Monday  morning,  the  very  rev.  Grentleman,  after 
having  said  mass  in  the  new  chapel,  renewed  his  labour. 

"  Tuesday  being  the  day  fixed  for  hia  departure,  the 
very  rev.  apostle,  after  spending  the  naming  in  hia  hea- 
venly calling,  and  delivering  a  soul-stirring  address  to  his 
disciples,  inculcating,  in  his  own  felicitous  manner,  the 
paramount  necessity  there  existed  for  those  who  had 
cni'olled  thomselvos  under  the  sacred  banner  of  tempc9*ai>ee 
— ti>  oxt'i-ciso  charity  and  good-will  to  all  meo — to  be 
honest,  upright,  and  industrious — to  avoid  illegal  conibi- 
nutii'us — in  fine,  to  live  as  good  citizens  oug;ht  to  live — 
left  our  town  amidst  the  blet>sing8  and  acclanaations  of  the 
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multitude  assoniblcil  to  witness  liis  departure.  Nor  did 
ho  go  alone,  for  he  was  accompanied  a  considerable  distance 
on  his  way  by  hundreds — headed  by  Master  James  Perrin 
— who  would  have  willingly  gone  miles  to  evince  their 
gratitude  to  the  man,  who,  of  all  others,  occupies  the 
foremost  place  in  their  affections. 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  our  Protestant 
fellow- towns  men  not  to  add  that  they  vied  with  each  othor 
in  HhowiDg  the  mo«t  marked  and  affectionate  respect  to 
the  Verj-  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew  during  his  sliort  visit  amongst 


"  The  proceeds  of  the  sermon,  inclu<ling  a  donation  of 
twenty-five  pounds  from  the  very  rev.  preacher,  amounted 
to  nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 

"  Father  Mathew,  with  his  wonted  anxiety  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  real  enjoj-nicnts  of  tho  people,  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  presented  ten  ponnds  to  the 
Wjcklow  Total  Abstinence  band.  He  also  left  five  pounds 
for  the  poor. 

"  An  address  was  presented  on  Monday  evening — previ- 
ous to  his  retiring  for  the  day  from  the  scene  of  his  labours — 
to  tlio  apostle  of  temperance,  with  which  he  was  pleased  to 
exprens  himself  gratified  ;  and  in  his  reply,  with  that 
choracteriBtic  humility  which  so  eminently  distinguishes 
him,  referred  all  the  honour  to  Hod  for  the  happy  fruits 
of  his  humble  labours,  to  which  He  alone  could  give  such 
a  miraculous  increase. 

"  The  gross  numlier  of  persons  who  took  the  pledge  is 
■et  down  as  under  twenty  thousand. 

"  The  weather  during  the  whole  time  of  the  apostle's 
slay  wus  l>cautil'ul  in  the  extreme." 
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**  On  Wednesday  mormng  the  apostle  of  tempennoe 
arrived  at  the  convent  of  Orantrtown,  in  order  to  adro- 
cate  the  claims  of  its  reverend  brotherhood  on  a  Ohristiu 
people,  to  enable  them  to  liquidate  the  debts  remaining 
due  on  the  unique  and  beautiful  little  ohapel  attadied  to 
the  institution.  Every  avenue  radiating  from  the  point  of 
attraction,  was  covered  from  daylij^t  to  eleven  o^doek, 
with  dense  masses  wending  their  way  to  hail  the  regent 
rator  of  Ireland,  and  enlist  under  his  glorious  banoen.  A 
large  sprinkling  of  the  gentry,  we  are  glad  to  say,  eneou- 
raged  by  their  example  their  more  humble  fellow-beiiD^ 
in  the  laudable  work  of  honouring  the  apostle  iX  tem- 
perance, and  cheering  him  on  in  his  glorious  and  heavenlj 
mission.  Amongst  others,  we  observed  our  esteemed 
High  Sheriff,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ooff  and  family,  Mrs.  Kiif, 
Goolcliffe,  and  family,  T.  B.  Hawkshaw,  Esq^  kc.  &c 
Shortly  after  eleven  o'^clock.  Father  Mathew  entered  the 
chapol,  and  having  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar,  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  forcible,  eloquent,  and  persuasive 
discourses  in  behalf  of  the  sacred  temple  in  which  he 
stood,  that  wo  ever  heard,  and  evidently  made  a  deep  and, 
wo  trust,  lasting,  impression  on  the  hearts  of  his  vast  and 
admiring  auditor)'.  Immediately  after  the  sermon,  ho 
proocHHlod  to  the  extensive  area  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
>vhich  was  crowded  with  postulants  awaiting  the  appear- 
aiuM>  of  their  deliverer  from  the  most  debasing  and  iniqui- 
tous of  vices.  The  amateur  bands  of  Wexford  and  Ros:» 
had  also  arrived  from  their  respective  localities,  to  greet 
this  i:n\nt  conqueror  of  the  national  failing,  and  on  hi* 
niakiui;  his  appearance  in  the  open  air,  struck  up  'See 
thr  roibjucriui;:  h*'ro  comes,"*  which  had  a  most  pleojiin*: 
rffcct .     A  more  hmuble,  but  not  less  meritorious  knot  of 
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admirers  of  'the  concord  of  ewoet  Bounds,'  from  thincor- 
muck,  with  instrumoDts  of  real  native  maQufacture,  also 
joined  in  the  general  jubilation. 

"  Father  MiUhew,  having  aeconded  a  platform  erected 
for  hia  accommodation,  on  which  we  provioualy  obe«rvod  a 
considerable  number  of  the  venerated  and  beloved  pastors 
of  the  people,  eiicouroKing  their  susceptible  and  att^iched 
flocks,  OR  the  bright  path  of  virtue  and  regeneration,  ho 
procwddl  thus  to  address  them — after  greetings  loud, 
Jong,  and  heartfelt,  had  rent  the  ajr  fw  some  minutes. 
'He  was  glad,"  he  said. 'to  hoar  these  rejoicings.  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  storj'  told  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  who 
turned  pale  when  he  heard  the  people  shout  in  the  street. 
Why  do  you  tremble !"  said  his  courtiers ;  "  don't  jxra 
Iiear  the  people  about  T'  replied  he.  "  Surely  that's  nothing" 
tui  the  natural  rejoinder ;  "  nothing  "  replied  the  tjTant, 
it  is  my  death-knell  they  are  sounding."  Now,  he, 
(Father  Mathi-w)  'trusted  that  the  ehout  that  they  had 
jnet  given  would  bo  the  death-knell  of  whiskey,  and  he 
sure  they  would  join  him  not  as  mourners,  but  a»  joy- 
Irishmen  in  following  it  to  the  grave.  It  was  Pan- 
dora's box  of  evil  that  deluged  the  country  with  crime; 
■ml  if  whiskey,  ale,  and  porter,  were  banished  from  the 
land,  it  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  Providence  could 
bestow  upon  it.  There  were  now  five  millions  of  teetotalers 
in  Ireland  ;  and  there  was  not  one  out  of  that  vast  mtm- 
who  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  I  wafl 
ng  in  the  pledge  I  made,  my  hi-alth  and  imdemtandtng 
have  mifferc^l  Uirn^by,  and  I  will  again  return  to  the  uso 
of  alcoholic   dnnks.     It  was  worse  than    the   Egyptian 

i bondage  inflictod  by  Heaven  on  the  Jewisli  nation.  He 
jpneretl  to  my,  however,  that  there  were  morti  infractions 
Of  Ibe  sacred  obligation  whit-h  the  Irish  ]>eople  had,  under 
the  Divine  aseistance,  phtccd  on  thLiusclvea,  in  this  courIt 
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than  in  all  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Bui  be  atill  wmU 
despair  of  their  again  returning  to  the  wton  of 
tion ;  but  even  if  they  shQnld  remain 
wallow  in  their  former  guilt  and  haiimiMiB,  the  toelotilM 
of  Ireland  could  do  without  them*  They  alioiild  wnmntmAmr 
the  murmurs  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  ^^^yy  Cor 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  while  Moses  was  eondaeting  that 
to  the  Land  of  Promise ;  and  they  should  alao  imwihsr 
that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  did  not  suffisr,  althoog^  them 
was  a  Judas  among  the  Apostles.  He  had  just  oome  frna 
districts  where  there  were  twenty,  thirty,  forty  thmisi«i 
teetotalers,  and  not  one  had  proved  faithless  to  his  pMge 
or  adopted  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  getting  m  doctor's 
certificate  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  as  petieets  is 
participate  in  the  maddening  draught.  A  few  days  bsck 
he  had  traversed  a  great  portion  of  the  county  Wicddov, 
xmd  the  extensive  district  of  Ejltealy  and  LimbriGk  on  the 
borders  of  this  county ;  and  blessed  be  heaven,  not  «aii|^ 
teetotaler  had  viobited  his  pledge  therein.  Last  Sunday 
he  had  been  in  Mountrath,  and  met  the  deigy  of  the 
Queens  County,  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny  there; 
and  was  assured  by  them  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
thought  of  by  their  respective  flocks  as  breaking  their 
pledges.  This  was  the  only  part  of  Ireland,  he  regretted 
to  say,  for  the  character  of  the  county  Wexford,  from 
wht'iioe  lie  received  letters,  and  seemiogly  all  in  the  one 
handwriting,  surrendering  their  obligation ;  but  he  would 
there  take  occasion  to  infonu  them  that  he  never  opened 
anv  such  letters,  and  that  they  were  as  much  bound  to 
tiioir  pledire  as  if  they  liad  never  ^Titten  them.  From 
the  alnise  of  the  clause  in  the  pleilge,  making  an  exception 
for  luedival  piiriK^Si^*,  he  was  determined,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  pK^lge  in  futun\  to  leave  out  all  qualification 
and  cxvvption  »hats»wtT.     He  (Father  Mathew)  met  a 
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porter  in  Rosa  josterday,  a  stout,  active,  atliletic  fellow — 
he  said  that  ho  waut«d  to  renew  the  pledge,  and  that  he 
never  would  have  broken  it,  only  that  he  got  leave  from 
the  doctor  to  tako  a  couple  of  glaesea  a  day  for  the  eholic. 
He  (Father  Mathew)  met  another  niau  in  Tompleniore  a 
few  days  bock  going  for  a  keg  of  ale,  What  are  you 
hbout,  saitl  I — you  who  have  taken  the  pledge  J  Oh  air, 
lookatthiti,  he  replied,  showing  me  a  doctor's  certificate, 
which  prescribed  a,  quart  of  ale  each  day  for  tho  patii'nt, 
to  bo  qualified  with  a  pinch  of  bark  (laughter).  Now, 
tiieae  doctors  make  a  mockery  of  t«mperanco ;  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  they  preferred  trading  on  the  iufinni- 
tjes  and  dtgeiiaea  of  the  people  produced  by  the  use  of 
alooliolic  drinks.  Was  he  not  warranted  in  coming  to 
Buch  a  conclusion,  when  he  saw  a  doctor's  certificate  per- 
mitting a  man  to  drink  two  glasses  of  whiskey  a  day  f  He 
Xt^retted  being  obliged  to  mako  these  observations ;  but 
of  duty  compelled  him.  They  should  henceforth 
it  that  no  man,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  can 
ahsolved  from  hla  pledge ;  and  he  trusted  that  he  should 
never  again  hear  of  teetotalers  drinking  on  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate ;  or  sending  back  their  cards  and  medals  when  the 
tempter  preys  upon  their  weakness.  Surely  when  they 
reflected  on  the  blessings  and  happiness  which  teetotalism 
has  produced  in  the  country,  and  the  miserj,  wretched- 
and  debasement,  from  which  it  has  raised  the  people, 
no  rational  man  could  think  of  returning  to  such  a  fruitful 
•ource  of  vice  and  wickedness.  The  great  and  mi^ty 
and  leoniod  of  the  land  were  on  tlieir  side,  aiding  tho  good 
work  of  regeneration  ;  their  bishops  and  clergy  were 
giving  it  their  valuable  support  and  countenance ;  and  ho 
could  tell  them  that  the  good  and  beloved  prekte  of  thoir 
own  diocese  would  be  here  this  ilay,  only  that  he  had  to 
he  in  Dublin  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Irish   hierarchy. 


However  he  {Father  M.)  iiromised  that  ha  should  visit 
him  (Dr.  Keating)  about  Christmas ;  when  he  hoped 
that  ho  would  not  have  to  upbraid  any  of  his  brother  t«e- 
totalers  with  having  sneaked  into  the  dram  shop  under  a 
doctor's  passport,  or  a  poat-offioe  stamp.  It  was  highly 
encouraging  to  him  (Father  Mathew)  that  day,  to  como 
forward  imder  the  patronage  of  the  enlightened  and  phil- 
anthrophic  aiieriffof  the  county,  Mr,  Eoyse.  To  him  the 
cause  of  temperance  owed  a  deep  obligation.  He  had 
long  exhibited  a  iteal  and  fervour  in  tho  cause,  for  which 
he  hoped  Almighty  God  would  reward  him.  Jtita 
fHttdamental  mle  vf  th«  society  to  exclude  potiti«»  tmd 
Kctarianism  of  every  Hnd.  If  any  one  wished  for  a  dish 
of  the  former,  let  hira  go  to  a  political  meeting ;  and  if 
ho  entertained  a  penchant  for  religious  disquisition,  he 
had  liis  house  of  worship  to  visit.  Our  society,  s&id 
the  reverend  gentleman,  is  composed  of  all  sects  and  par- 
ties, unsuUi«d  by  ihote  asperltiss  irhicA  make  Ufa  miefra/ilf, 
and  are  th«  curse  of  the  cowidrtf.  Several  he  knew  viawed 
their  society  through  a  jaundiced  eye,  discoloured  by  the 
feeling  of  solfishnoas  and  personal  interest.  That  cannot 
be  helped.  Thousands,  however,  should  not  die,  that  a 
few  might  prosper.  Government  piuTJOsed  nmning  rail- 
ways through  tho  country,  thereby  affording  emploj-ment, 
and  enhancing  tho  interests  of  the  farmer.  Now,  if  Mr, 
Bianooni  and  Mr.  Piirccli  sent  a  joint  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, calling  on  it  not  to  attempt  legislating  on  auch  s 
national  question  as  it  would  injure  their  individual  inter- 
ests, don't  you  think  such  petition  would  bo  received  wiUi 
laughter  and  ridicule !  It  was  the  same  way  with  tho 
publican :  his  individual  interests  must  suffer,  in  order 
that  an  universal  goo<l  may  follow.  Temperance  corrioil 
blessings  in  both  hands — blessings  for  time,  and  blessings 
for  all  eternity.    Show  me  the  state  of  life  howeror  onno- 


Wed  from  birth,  sdornod  by  talent,  or  bleeecd  with  virtue, 
that  did  not  offer  its  victims  to  the  Jug^goriuut  of  in- 
temperance !  Then,  lot  no  man  my,  I  am  sober,  have  a 
pflrfeot  control  over  my  senaea,  and  never  will  stoop  to  the 
Mn  and  degradation  of  intoxication.  The  worst  criininnU 
nii^ht  have  been  once  virtuous  and  entertained  the  rnrno 
false  notions  of  self-control — no,  all  must  shun  the  danger, 
or  they  may  jierieh  theroin.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say-t 
ing  that,  in  tlio  whole  Christian  Church,  tJiero  was  no 
portion  BO  virtuous,  so  holy,  bo  conformable  to  tho  dictate* 
of  tho  Gospel  as  tk«fivf  mtltion  ttetotaitn  of  Ireland ;  but 
ft  is  the  work  of  the  great  and  omnipotent  Ood,  and  could 
not  ho  traced  to  human  agency.  When  a  man  takes  the 
pledge,  he  feels  as  if  u  heai~y  load  had  been  raised  oif  hia 
■houlders,  and  that  he  could  walk  forth  unburdenod  in  tho 
moral  dignity  of  virtue  and  self-control.  Before  the  pledge 
was  taken  by  tho  Irish  people,  a  drunkard  was  always 
vicwol  as  n  drunkard,  and  shutined  ae  such,  but  now  if 
he  joinc<l  the  all-xaving  society  of  teetotalers,  ho  become* 
tho  object  of  overj'  good  manV  care  and  solicitude,  as  one 
who  had  put  off  the  old  and  AMumod  the  new  man  of  his 
Loid  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Ho  be^^d  to  impress 
upon  them  tho  necessity  of  being  faithful  to  their  pledge, 
and  Dot  guilty  of  tho  mean  and  ignoble  conduct  of  apply- 
ing to  physicians  for  leave  to  drink  liquid  poison  under  thu 
name  of  medicine.  He  cautioned  thera  against  tiioso  snares 
of  Satan  called  teetotal  cordials.  They  all  contain  alcoholio 
mixtures.  Bo  stedfaet  and  fear  not.  Teetotalers  should 
behold  one  another  as  brothers  ;  and  recollect  the  Gospel 
injunction  '  a  new  comriiiLndmbnt  I  give  unto  you,  that  yo« 
lotfc  one  another.'  It  is  singular  to  see  men  contending 
abtrnt  abstruse  texts  in  St.  Pawl,  and  neglecting  (hat  greak 
ftmdamental  principle  of  ntrirtianity  '  love  ono  another.' 
TwDpomnpe  happily  is  the  great  lewr  by  which  thi«  saorod 


I 
I 


)d  as  a  nation  did  ne  w)t 
Bccond  only  to  those  con- 
by  the  sainted   PatricV. 

IT  mission  nor  its  ren'arcl  U 


'  And  who  lias  been  the  second  Moees,   chosen  bjr 
ighty  God,  in  conducting  his  favoured   poopie  frojn 
barren    wilderness    wlienoe  tliey  have  just  cscsped, 
r  centuries  of  painful  travel,  by  a  transition  as  wonder- 
as  it  is  unprecedented — making  even  the  aoornor  to 
claim,  '  Venly  the  finger  of  God  ia  here !' — who  but  you, 
y  reverend  Sir,  under  wlioso   luMivenly    guidance  we 
•ve  already  arrived  at  that  land  which  eo  many  of  the 
ous,  and  the  wise,  and  the  good  of  our  fathers  in  by- 
9  ages  havo  sighed  aft  prayed  for  the  happinoViB 

njoying.  ^ 

'  We  were  eternally  c 
oe  our  gratitude  forbleais 
red  on  our  pagan  ancesto 

very  reverend  Sir,  thoi 
of  this  world,  you  have  recei  id  that  reeoinpensu  which, 
a  true  disciple  of  your  1  i-ino  Master,  you  eat««ni 
[litcly  beyond  the  wealth  ot  the  world — you  havu  the 
prayers  and  the  benedictions  ol  iiillions  of  grutoful  hearts. 
And  when  the  great  and  the  miglity  of  this  world,  whose 
deeds  are  as  chaff,  when  weighed  in  tiie  balaooe  of  tbe 
Lord,  shall  have  passed  away,  and  their  titles,  honoun, 
and  exploits  buried  In  eternal  oblivion,  your  name  shall 
descend  to  the  remotest  ages,  aAsociated  with  your  gloriom 
labours ;  and  when  thrones  and  sceptres  shall  crumUe 
and  commingle  with  the  dust,  and  the  monument«  of  thoM 
who  filled  or  wielded  them  share  in  the  common  ruin,  the 
name  of  Mathew  shall  live  enehtined  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions  yet  unborn,  and  there  reign  until  gratitude  be  extin- 
guished  from  tho  breasts  of  Irishmen,  or  chaoa  romnie  his 
primeval  sway. 

" '  Go  on,  very  reverend  Sir,  in  heavenward  career 
pursue  that  glorious  cause  which  Providence  has,  in  m 
marked  a  manner,  clearly  pointed  out  to  you — oontinne 


"  In  the  evening  a  largo  number  of  friends  were  invited 
I  to  meet  the  apostle  of  teinperanoe,  and  share  the  hospi- 
[  talities  of  the  convent,  whon  the  '  rea!<t  of  reaeoii  and 

flow  of  soul,'  was  kept  up  to  a  protroctetl  hour,  over  that'  1 

*■  eop  which  exhilarates  but  not  inebriates.' ''' 


ADDRESS  TO  FATHER  MATHEW. 

"  The  following  is  the  address  of  the  Wicklow  Total  1 
Abstinence  and  Friendly  Benefit  Society,  to  tlie  Very  Rev. 
Theobald  Mathcw  :— 

"  '  Very  eet.  Sik, — We  hail  wltli  unbounded  enthu- 
nasm  your  presence  amoogst  ub — we  welcome  you  with  a 
thousand  welcomes.  Wo  recognise  in  yoiu-  person  the  hu- 
mility of  the  Christian,  combined  with  the  exalted  dignity 
of  a  priest  of  the  living  God — your  rare  and  exalted 
virtues  shedding  an  additional  lustre  on  your  ea<.Ted  pro- 
feuion,  and  demanding  at  our  hands  the  most  profound 
respect  and  affectionate  veneration. 

"  '  You  found  your  oountrj',  very  rev.  Sir,  enslaved  and 
degraded  by  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage — the  bontlage 
of  intemperance.  You  saw  numbers  of  her  brave  eons 
and  virtuous  daughters  daily  sacrificed  at  thi«  soul-destroy- 
ing shrine ;  you  mtnessed  with  a  grief  commensurate 
with  your  ardent  desires  to  stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity, 
which,  like  a  moral  deluge,  swept  with  impetuous  fury 
over  our  hind,  the  crime,  and  misery,  and  desolation,  con- 
sequcDt  upon  this  odious  slavery — the  slavery  of  Satan, 
sin,  and  hell ;  you  sighed  for  the  happy  day — nor  did  you 
sigh  in  vwn — when  vour  country  would  be  freed  from  her 
bonds,  and  restored  to  the  land  of  promise  which,  thank 
dod,  wo  have  at  length  attained,  flowing,  an  it  docs,  with 
the  milk  and  honey  of  peac<^,  prosperity,  and  human 
happineas. 


le  noble  work  of  regenerating  your  country,  and  of  raising 

IT  to  a  rank,  not  only  with  the  nations  of  the  eartb,  but 

r  above  them.     Then  aball  religion,  virtue,  and  loaming 

Itwiue,  anil  form  at  once  the  crown,  the  blessing,  and  the 

eward  of  the  votaries  at  the  hallowed  altar  of  temperance ; 

i  their  inuenae  ascend  as  tho  most  acceptable  oCTering 

iiich  man  can  make  to  God, 

' '  Very  rev.  Sir.  though  wo  cannot  but  regret  your 

rarture  from  amongst  us,   and  would   fain  bave  you 

nraya  with  us,  yet  when  wo  know  you  go  to  disijenso 

hose  blessings  in  which  we  have  alreaily  simred — to  bring 

jf  to  tho  afflicted  father  and  widowed  mother — to  restore 

>  their  ngod  embrace  the  prodigal  son  or  the  Magdalen 

Hightor — to  break  down  tho  accursed  wall  of  separation 

4iich  drunkenness  hod  raised  between  the  husband  and 

le  wife — to  reconcile  brother  to  brother,  and  neighbour 

I  neighbour — to  confer  health,   happiness,   peace,   and 

knty,  on  all  who  may  enlist  themselves  under  your  sacred 

-these  being  the  hallowed  objects  of  your  mission ; 

nr  sorrow  at  parting  with  the  priest  is  converted  into  joy 

I  exultation,  when  wc  reHeet  on  the  heavenly  calling  of 

be  ajwstle.     And,  oh !  if  your  Uivine  Master  has  pro- 

i  that  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  his  name  shall  not 

rant  its  reward  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father,  what  must 

a  the  weight  of  glory  he  has  reserved  for  you,  his  faithful 

oinistcr,  as  the  recompense  of  your  godlike  labours.,  in 

louing  fnjm  hetl  not  only  the  millions  who  are  living,  but 

untlosH  millions  in  future  generations,  who  will  yet  Itvo 

bloBsOod,  through  yuur  ministry  T  " 
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MUm  WmUf  Jbfuki  to 
ftoprielon  ef  tk  aoQ 

that  ooljr  dme  milKw  «d  >  Iwlf  (tib> 

6rtiiiHit€  I  6AO  anj  ^racre  bdI  m  ftn 
ipeome  aie  tniimitted  to  Ei^g^BBd!    li 
of  her  ineome  !    I  doMibdemiitohe 

P#H>p1e  who  talk  at  Tandom  estmiate  her  ineome  at  tea 
or  fifteen  millions :  bnt  when  we  know  that  aboat  fifteeo 
millions  of  good  land—land  generaUj  of  a  better  qoalitr 
than  in  England — are  notorioudv  let  at  a  high^  rental 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  in  183o  she  exported  in  provisions  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  land  alone,  to  the  value  of  thirteen  miUions 
sterling,  and  that  the  amount  has  gone  on  increasiiif 
gjnce, — can  we  fairly  estimate  the  rental  of  Ireland  at  Ie«8 
than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  I  The  eridenfe 
upon  this  point  is  too  general  and  too  conclnsive  to  admit 
of  any  question.  *'  I  found  rents,"  says  Inglis,  •*  in 
Wicklow,  such  as  for  the  most  juirt  could  never  be  paid 
bv  the  Tiroducc  of  the  land.*" 


'  With  Tartn  produco  at  its  presont  pricc-B  (wliich  were 
I  tbeD  vory  low),  otid  witii  an  average  rent  on  arable  land, 
of  from  £2  to  £2.  10».  per  acre,  the  farmer  cannot  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  live  and  pay  liis  rent." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Woterford  he  found  "£5, 
I  jE4,  iOt.  and  even  £7  per  acre  paid  for  small  farms;  and 
■{n  all  theee  cases,  potatoes  formed  the  sole  diet  of  tlio 
I'fitmier,  with  occasionally  the  backboiio  of  a  pig.  Such 
Ifents  as  these,  however,  conid  not  be  paid  at  the  then 
1  ^ucs  of  agricultural  produce." 

'  I  knotv  of  a  large  tract  let  to  middlemen  at  J?2,  and 
I  ibiber  property  at  £6." 

Land  near  Callen  .  ..."  is  frightfully  rack-rented  .... 
I#t  a  distance  from  any  market,  it  is  let  at  £4  and  £4.  lOa. 
1  ;|>er  acre," 

'  Land  is  high  let  about  Thurles,  but  it  is  good  land, 
■nd  farmers  paying  £S,  £i,  £o,  and  even  more  per  acre ; 
admitted  that  they  eoidd  live  and  pay  their  rent,  unless  in 
I  unfavourable  seasons." 

I      la  the  suburbs  of  Tipperary    "  I  found  many  cabins 
pmetched   enough,   and  enormous  rents  paid   for  them. 
Some  paid  £4,  nono  loss  than  £2.  10s.  and  the  average 
rent  might  be  £3." 

Upon  the  con-acre  system,  £10  or  £12  is  a  usual  rent. 

Lis  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahir,  on  Lord  Glengall's  pro- 

rty,  he  says,  "  the  land  is  not  considered  to  be  much 

rer-lflt.     It  aceraget  to  the  actual  possessors  about  £40, 

nd  is  generally  excellent  land." 

'*  The  average  rent  of  land  about  Mitchelstown,  (without 
any  rack-rents),  may  be  stated  at  about  25*.  ....  The 
land  is  generally  under  a  fair  state  of  husbandry ;  though 
nowhere  in  the  condition  of  which  it  is  susceptible." 

■'  J  found  average  good  land,  but  by  no  means  first-rate 
;,  Mtuatcd  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Ennis,  li;t  at 
it 


APPENDIX.— No.  IV. 


Oatbe  S5fh  of  July,  1831,  in  a  debate  on  the  dietreaB 
of  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Oonnell  is  reported  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  to  have  thus  expressed  himself: — "  Tho  great 
caiLse  of  her  distress  may  be  founded  on  the  fact  that 
fifteen  out  of  sixteen  of  her  great  landed  proprietors  are 
absentees ;"  and  in  a  speech  of  the  Bight  Honourabk)  tho 
Lord  Mayor,  at  a  meeting  for  the  establishment  of  a  land 
investment  company  in  Ireland,  ho  is  reported  in  the 
Dublin  Weekly  Register  to  have  said,  "  nine-teBtht  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  were  not  resident  in  tho  cotmtry." 

But  how  art!  we  to  reconcile  this  with  tho  admitted  fact 
that  only  three  millions  and  a  half  {the  most  extroTagant 
estimate  I  can  any  where  find  is  four  millions),  of  lipr 
income  are  transmitted  to  England  I  Is  this  ntne-tonths 
of  her  iucome  ?     1  do  not  believe  it  to  be  one-seventh. 

People  who  talk  at  random  estimate  her  income  at  ten 
or  fifteen  millions :  but  when  we  know  that  about  fifteen 
millions  of  good  land — land  generally  of  a  better  quality 
than  in  England — are  notoriously  let  at  a  higher  rental 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  in  183.T  she  exported  in  provisions  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  land  alone,  to  the  value  of  thirteen  millions 
sterling,  and  that  tho  amount  has  gone  on  inorefuing 
since, — can  we  fairly  estimate  tho  rental  of  Ireland  at  less 
than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millious !  The  evidence 
upim  this  point  is  too  general  and  too  conclusive  to  admit 
of  any  (question.  "  I  foun<l  rents,"  says  Inglis,  "  in 
Wicklow,  such  as  for  the  most  part  could  never  be  laid 
by  the  produce  of  the  land," 
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'  With  farm  prwluco  at  its  present  prict-tt  (which  were 
Q  very  low),  and  with  an  avora^ie  rent  on  arable  land, 
r  from  £2  to  £2.  10*.  per  acre,  the  farmer  cannot  <lo  a 
real  deal  more  than  live  and  pay  Wis  rent." 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford  he  found  "£5, 
^.  lOa.  and  ovon  £7  per  aero  paid  for  small  farms ;  and 
I  &11  these  cases,  potatoes  formed  the  sole  diet  of  the 
er.  with  occasionally  the  backbona  of  a.  pig.  Such 
I  as  those,  however,  could  not  be  paid  at  the  then 
H  of  agricultural  produce." 

I  know  of  a  large  tract  let  to  middlemen  at  i?2,  and 
r  property  at  £6." 
Land  near  Callen  .  ..."  is  frightfully  rack-rented  .... 
t  a  distance  from  any  market,  it  is  let  at  £i  and  £i.  Ws, 
"■per  acre." 

"  Land  is  high  let  about  Thurles,  but  it  is  good  land, 
and  farmers  paying  £S,  £i,  £5,  and  even  more  per  acre; 
admitted  that  they  could  live  and  pay  their  rent,  unless  in 
unfavourable  seasons." 

In  the  suburbs  of  Tipperary  "  I  found  many  cabins 
wretched  enough,  and  enormous  rents  paid  for  them. 
Some  paid  £4',  none  less  than  £2.  10s.  and  the  average 
rent  might  be  £3." 

Upon  the  con-acre  system,  £10  or  £12  is  a  usual  rent. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahir,  on  Lord  CrlengaH's  pro- 
perty, he  says,  "  the  land  is  not  considered  to  bo  much 
orer-let.  It  aceragee  to  the  actual  possessors  about  £40, 
and  is  gewrally  excellent  land," 

"  The  average  rent  of  land  about  M  itcheUtown,  (without 
may  rack-rents),   may  be  stated  at  about  25<.  ....  The 
ImmI  is  generally  under  a  fair  statu  of  husbandry ;  though 
I  IwwhtTO  in  the  condition  of  which  it  is  susceptible." 

"  I  f(mn<l  average  good  land,  but  by  no  moans  Brst-rat« 
nd,  MtuAted  about  a  nulo  from  the  town  of  Bnnis,  lot  at 
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£7  aod  £8  per  acre ;  and  very  indifTercat  land,  aa 
even  at  a  gruater  distanoo  from  the  town,  lut  at  4/.  anAfit 
pur  acre.  This  is  literally  squeezing  tJie  uttermost  faitliiB^ 
out  of  the  soil." 

"  Thu  town  of  Tralee  is  the  property  of  Sir  Gdiiuil 
Donny ;  he  grant*  leases  on  lives,  renewable  for  ever;  bM 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  let  g^oimd  at  a  lower  rate  than 
10/.  per  acre." 

"  In  thi?  county  of  Longford  i  visited  a  rnnow  whn 
poBSOBsed  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  at  S3«.  the  Irifh 
acre  (not  above  Ityg.  the  English  acre),  almost  every  acR 
of  thu  fami  arable ;  this  was  upon  Lady  Rosa's  property." 

"  The  con-acro  system  is  universal  in  the  ooonty  ot 
Longford ;  and  the  rent  paid  does  not  generally  exceed  Um 
rate  of  8/.  per  acre.  It  must  be  remembered  that  lOA 
and  12/.  are  the  more  usual  rents." 

"  Con-acre  prevails  pretty  extensively  in  the  neighbom^ 
hood  of  Balinasloe ;  and  the  average  rent  paid  may  be 
stated  at  J?iQ  per  aero. 

"  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Wen- 
port,  1  found  a  man  occupying  three  acres  of  land,  and 
paying  only  J?4  for  the  whole." 

"  The  average  rent  of  land  near  Ballina,  may  be  slated 
at  about  ZHg.  In  one  of  my  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
ing coimtry  I  found  a  farmer  holding  twenty-one  acre«,  at 
i5s.  per  acre ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  this  quantity  ww 
marsh  and  bog.     The  rest  was  capable  of  growing  oata." 

"  The  whole  land  in  the  barony  of  Sligo  averages 
£2,  As,  per  acre.  In  the  county,  excluding  liog  and  moun- 
tain land,  it  averages  about  2fis. ;  and  good  cultivated  lawl 
may  average  ^2.  There  is  no  living  and  pa>'ing  nioh 
rents." 

"  The  con-acre  system  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Fer- 
managh, and  Uie  rent  per  acre  is  from  ^8  lo  .i?IO," 
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'  In  tho  district  uf  Donegal,  land  ih  let  exorbitantly 

I  saw  land,  about  half  a  mile  from  tho  town,  which 

8  let  at  £Z.  5g.  per  acre,  and  which  I  am  certain  could 

tot  afford  a  living  profit  at  a  higher  rent  than  21.     I  saw 

d  alao,  several  miles  from  Donegal,  let  at  11.  and  ISs., 

1  was  certainly  not  worth  10»." 
"  Land  round  Londonderr)'  ie  not  excessively  high  let. 
0  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  town  it  is  chiefly  bishop's 
ind ;  and  town  lands  arc  let  about  3/.  per  acre." 
'"Between  Newton- Li  mo  vaddy  and  Col  eraine.  land  of 
he  best  quality  is  not  generally  let  higher  than  1/.  per 
sre ;  and  tenants,  1  think,  may,  with  ordinary  indoHtry, 

e  oomTortable In  these  districts  there  are  a  con- 

Identble  number  of  cottiers,  established  by  tho  larger 
Umors  as  labourers,  and  have  generally  a  house,  a  cow's 
grass,  and  a  few  roods  of  garden  ground,  for  which  holding 
lliey  pay  on  an  average  5/." 

'  In  the  district  round  Newir,  I  saw  rocky  hill  land, 

fing  several  miles  from  the  town,  and  certainly  not  worth 

0>,  an  acre,  which  had  lately  been  let  to  tho  highest 

Ider  at  30». 

"  In  almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  the  average  rent  of  a 

tin  with  no  land  attached  to  it,  is  35« In  Wicklow, 

Wcxfonl,  Wntorford,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary  counties, 
tOt.  and  40(t.  is  the  usual  rent  of  a  cabin,  either  altogether 
without  land,  or  with  so  inconsiderable  a  pateh,  that  its 
value  is  scarcely  any  set-off  against  tlie  rent." 

"  In  every  part  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Ulster, 
whore  land  is  not  the  only  refuge  of  the  poor  man,  con- 
e  prc\'aits  to  a  greater  or  less  ext«nt, — to  the  greatcct 
«ctent  in  those  parts  which  are  the  most  jiopulous.  Rent 
of  con-acre  varies  from  71.  up  to  12/.  I  have  heard  of 
kif^ier  rents,  but  these  were  rare  exceptions." 

LSo  for  Inglis.  I  will  add  but  one  other  testimony  to 
. ■■ 
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this  oonolusive  ovidoncc.  and  wliich  I  have  mvsolf  Iftfcrfy 
reoeived  from  a  friend  : — "  My  brothor,"  «aya  he,  "  has 
jufit  returned  from  a  tour  in  Irelajid,  and  he  aflirms  that 
wo  can  form  no  notion  of  the  extent  of  poverty  prevailing 
there,  until  from  actual  inspection  we  have  ourselves  wit- 
nessed it,  and  yet  from  several  inquiries  he  made,  he  ascer- 
tained that  very  moderate  land  is  let  at  a  higher  rat«  than 
oiw  beBt  Leicestershire." 

Cau  any  one  doubt  then  that  the  rental  of  Ireland 
reaches  twenty-five  millions  sttrlingf  or  that  the  competi- 
tion for  land  is  her  great  evil,  and  not  thu  want  of  universal 
suSrnge !  As  all  things  are  to  be  estimated  by  comparison^ 
even  the  condition  of  the  poor  will  be  found  to  have  im- 
proved, if  contrasted  with  the  abject  state  of  misery  and 
degradation  in  which  Young  describes  them  to  have  been 
before  the  Union. 

I  would  suggest,  not  only  as  a  moans  of  imparting 
information,  but  of  provoking  it  from  others,  that  more 
encouragement  were  given  to  book-clubs  in  the  provindal 
towns,  and  even  in  country  districts. 

Sir  Henrj*  Pamell  gave  it  in  evidence  not  ten  yoars  ago, 
that  eleven  counties  were  without  a  single  bookseller's 
shop  ;  "  and  literature,"  says  the  Dublin  Jtemew,  "  is  sUll 
(1837)  at  a  verj'  low  ebb  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns, 
which  are  chieHy  dependent  on  itinerary  booksellers  for 
tiieir  supply ;"  while  the  same  complaint  is  made  by  everr 
tourist  in  irelaud.  Even  the  circulation  of  the  Duhlin 
Revieio  itself  is  extremely  limited,  though  got  up  oxpreasly 
f<»r  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  causu  of  Ireland,  in 
wluch  it  not  un frequently  strains  even  facts  in  its  seal  to 
place  the  wants  and  condition  of  that  country  in  tbeir 
most  favourable  light ;  and  though  its  object  is  thus  pub- 
licly recorded  in  the  Irish  advertisements,  "  Political  more 
than  polemical,  itfi  peculiar  province  is  to  advocate  those 


iaeiples  which  urc  calculated  to  advance  the  caiiae  and 
qtrove  (he  ooniiition  of  Irelaud,  a  division  of  tho  empire 
e  without  a  voioo  in  the  standard  literature  of  the 


I  well  aware  that  certain  small  trades  in  Ireland 

^Te  also  suffered  a  decline,  such  as  the  giovo  trade  and 

ih-building.      The   former  evidently  arises  from   the 

too  oircumstances  which  depress  the  same  manufacture 

England — namely,  free  trade,  and  the  superior  quality 

kFrench  gloves.     The  latter  may  certainly  bo  aHeot«d 

e  want  of  residents  of  a  superior  class  in  Dublin ;  but 

ihould  be  remembered  that  if  it  dot«  arise  from  that 

le,  Ireland  has  much  more  than  a  full  comjiensation  in 

e  absence  of  all  assessed  taxes,  tlian  which  nothing  would 

)  contribute  to  discourage  absenteeism,  provided  the 

Hintry  were  to  eease  from  agitation,  and  that  Uie  poverty 

r  people  were  relieved. 

}  "There  mii*t,  I  think,"  says  Inglis,  "  be  a  drawbaok  on 

B  enjoyment  of  the  finest  domain  in  Irelam).     All  that 

D  heart  can  desire,  may  be  concentrated  within  its  walls; 

f,  even  the  subject  village  may  own  the  fostering  proteo- 

ti  of  a  kind-hearted  resident  landlord ;  but  beyond,  all  this 

Mppears :  private  wealth  and  humanity  can  extend  their 

only  to  a  limited   distance ;    and  beyond   the 

olo  of  that  influence,  rags  and  t>eggary  are  found.   I  am 

1  to  make  this   obsenation   here,   bccausu   there  aro 

reral  resident  landlords  about  Thomo^town ;  and  bccfliiso 

I  is  but  one  opinion  round  the  countrj-,   a«  U)  tho 

rtbof  Mr.  Power,  as  a  resident  landlord;    and  yet  I 

ind  thtf  condition  of  tlic  people,  ffuiunillj/,  to  be  wretchml. 

t  in  my  n-alks,  wives  and  mothers  begging  about  the 

1  carrying  their  sacks  home  with  u  few  potati 
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and  under  their  arm  a  little  bundle  of  slicks, — the  only 
fire-wood  they  could  afford, — picked  up  by  the  road  aide. 
These  were  not  common  mendicants ;  but  as  I  personaiiy 
ascertained,  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  labourers, 
who  could  find  no  employment :  many  bod  not  even  the 
means  of  obtaining  seed  to  put  into  their  little  patchiu  of 
potato  ground.  The  cabins  I  found  wretched  in  the 
extreme," 

But  Dublin  seems  to  suffer  from  other  causes  than  tlie 
Union  : — "  Dublin  formerly  possessed  an  extensive,  safe, 
and  very  lucrative  commission  trade  from  both  the  Wert 
Indies  and  England ;  but  the  facilities  of  steam  navigation 
arc  now  so  great,  that  the  country  dealers  throughout 
Ireland,  who  formerly  umde  their  purchases  in  Dublin, 
now  pass  over  to  England,  and  there  lay  in  their  stocks. 
This  may  possibly  be  good  for  the  public, — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  or  not,^ — I  merely  state  a  fact  not  favourablo 
to  the  prosperity  of  Dublin." — Inglis. 

Ireland  must  of  course  take  her  chances  in  the  conti- 
nual shifting  of  interests  occasioned  by  the  operation  of 
new  discoveries  in  this  inventive  age. 

Nothing,  at  all  events,  can  be  so  false  as  to  represent 
to  her  people  that  the  actual  condition  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactories amongst  them,  arises  from  the  "  Reii^ous  and 
political  anti[)athy  and  commercial  jealousy  of  England." 
Nor  can  anything  be  so  ill  judged  as  the  idea  of  earrying 
on  "a  commercial  warfare  against  us,"  with  the  notion 
that  "  Ireland  has  everjthing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  Iom." 
Even  long  before  the  Union,  the  linen  trade  was  the  ob- 
ject of  regulation  and  encouragement,  though  by  means 
which  were  found  not  always  to  answer  tlm  enda.  For 
example,  bounties  were  granted  on  the  exportation  of 
linen  for  a  very  long  period  down  to  1830;  and  in  18Sd. 
though  much  under  previous  years,  they  amounted  to  tho 
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pnormous  sum  of  X^300,000  :  but  these  "  encouragements" 
proventeil  improvements  in  the  monuracture,  and 
applied  the  foreigner  with  linen  under  prime  cost.  "  The 
nly  real  aud  effectual  legislative  encouragement  the  mur- 
mfacture  has  ever  met  with,  has  been  the  reduction  of  the 
luties  on  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  relinquishing  of  the  absurd 
Ittempts  to  force  their  growth  at  home"  (McCullueWa 
Dui-)  ■'  and  yet  it  is  gravely  put  forth.  In  Bryan's  Practical 
r,  as  one  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
mptoms  of  her  decline,  that  in  1830  there  was  a  much 
lollcr  [juantity  of  flax-seed  imported  into  Ir^Oand  than  in 
ITflO! !  !*  The  silk  trade  also  is  cited  as  having  declined 
inca  tliat  period ;  but  has  it  not  at  times  done  so  likewise 
I  SpitalfieliU  I  and  can  we.  In  this  age  of  production  and 
Biachuiery,  and  foreign  competition  in  branches  of  manu- 
tcture  in  which  they  have  their  own  peculiar  advantages, 
tspei't  it  to  be  otherwise  i  But  the  fashion  now-a-days 
is  to  aBcriI>e  every  evil,  originate  in  what  cause  it  may,  to 
tlui  Union. 

Inglie'a  observations  on  repeal  appear  to  me  bo  just, 
1  may  be  so  useful,  that  1  cannot  omit  to  give  them  : 
'*  Having  mentioned  repeal,  I  may  state,  that  as  far  afl  I 
ive  yet  gone  through  the  south  of  Ireland,  1  liave  found 
e  whole  of  the  lower,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  middle 
repcuIerH.     By  the  middle  classes,   I   mean  the 
diopkeepers  an<l  farmers :    I  found  Protestants  of  that 
I,  who  are  indeed   few  in  number,  quite  as  much  re- 
pealers as  Catholics.     I  have  generally  found,  however,  a 
B  to  admit,  that  If  employment  were  proviilcd  for 
B  people,  and  any  measure  devised,  which  should  have 


•  Inglis,  in  1S34,  found  the  linen  trade  de]>re8»i'd  "  by 
B  money  project  of  Gpuerul  Jackson,  and  the  unsettled 
adition  of  the  American  money  market." 
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^  I  greatly  fear,"^  tAjB  be 
teiwrfy  the  Imwer  i'  laaiii,  hw 
ttif  aiuUiciiM!T,  by  die 
fws  ifWfUDefli  W6f9 
Some  nftve  been  ttnUb&t  by  tke  i 
and  otben  bate  been  kavfc  by  wfaaft 
n^ratnndto.  £i  sone  b 
tode,  no  dtmbt ;  and  tfaafri 
pmnieed,  n  only  natand ;  bn^ 
oc^ht  to  be  eonf|BerefL  Am  m  bodyv 
Irelaiirf  have  not  been  towaHa  thor 
on^t  fco  have  been;  and  haife  long etuad  ia. 
broader  *  hints'  than  Aoae  whioh 
Ae  aratoefaey  of  Engtand :  and  iC  wm  tiha 
Trehuid  genecaDy  laaity  the  people 
priests. — then  it  is  imwasnanbhi 
exefted  against  tiioee  whom  they 
deluded.  But  I  confess,  that  from  all  I  have 
j»een,  1  have  mv  doubta  whether  it  be  in  moat  o 
priesti?  that  incite  the  people,  or  whether  it  be  noc 
the  people  that  take  the  lead.  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted 
hy  al!  who  have  had  the  best  opportmiitie»  of  jod^in^. 
that  unlejaja  the  iTwti^atioiw  of  the  priest  fikll  in  with  the 
wi.^hes  of  the  p'/ople.  hi?*  influence  is  powerless:  and 
in^tanr-e^  have  artnally  occurred,  in  which  a  priest,  after 
bavins'  opposed  himself  to  O'ConnelL  and  the  repeal  candi- 
(h\V\  was  jacofTed  at  by  hi.«  flock  and  refused  his  accnstcaBed 
fl  11^-4.  And  for  my  own  part.  I  am  not  at  all  snrprii^d 
tl.fi t  a  jKrople  J»nff''rin2'  all  the  extremities  of  human  pri- 
vation. shouM  catch  at  straws;  and  that  Mr.  OXJonadl 
fA\<A\\(\  finrl  it  an  ^-asy  niatt«^r  to  raise  a  err  in  favmir  of 
anytliin;:  which  Xv  afs.sorts  to  be  for  the  benefit    of  the 
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]^eopla  ;  so  that  on  no  grouud  axe  the  iirixtocracy  justifiod 
visiting  ui>on  tbc  people  the  errora  which  have  origin- 
ignoranco  or  deluaion.^ 
*-  Again,  "  when  we  epeak  of  land  in  Ireland  boiii|;  high 
speak  of  course  with  reference  to  the  capital  and 
riiill  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If  more  skill  or  capital 
re,  or  oould  bo  thrown  upon  much  of  the  land  in  Ireland, 
oould  well  bear  the  rents  now  exacted;  and  if  the 
nns  of  oommuntcation  were  multiplied  and  improved  ; 
d  if,  by  the  more  general  employment  of  the  people, 
Mgitation  were,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  diminialied, 
baemteoiBm,  obocked,  and  capital  attractoil  to  Ireland, 
hvre  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  present  just  complaint  ot 
%h  rants  would  be  less  frequent ;  because  the  skill  and 
ipitaj  thrown  upon  the  land,  would  increase  its  value  to 
be  occupier.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the 
nploymont  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  the  invcs&- 
lent  of  capital  in  other  speculations,  would  operate  in 
jmiiiislunp  the  rent  of  land,  by  diminishing  tlie  competi- 
ion  for  it." 

I  Inglts  brings  frequent  testimony  tliat  low  prices,  and 
ho  deprosBion  of  agriculture,  are  not  always  so  favourable 
to  tho  poor  OS  many  now  suppose. 

'*  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  Watcrford  has  been  an 
improving  town  ;  though  that  improvement  has  not  been 
it  all  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  ita 
;  and  at  tbo  time  I  visited  it,  tho  retail  trade  of  tho 
was  ButFering  from  tbo  low  prices  of  farm  produce, 
eonaequont  depression  of  tho  agriculturists.'" 
I  noticed,"  says  he,  "  at  Carrick.  amongst  other  indicft* 
tions  of  the  small  means  of  tho  lower  classes,  stalls,  set 
out  with  a  miserable  a«forlnu^nt  of  small  bits  of  meat, 
the  oflal  of  pig»,  chiefly ;  and  nmch  of  the  meat  was  in  a 
it*i  nnfit  to  be  calJ;n.     These  morsels  were  sold  at  a 
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penny,  three  halfpence,  and  some  of  them  even  as  low  as 
one  halfpenny." 

"  There  is  also  a  good  weekly  market,  which  makee 
Tipperary  the  depot  of  agriculturoi  produce,  for  a  range 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inilcs  round.  Owing  to  the  low  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  the  retail  trade  was  eomewhat 
dull  when  I  visited  Tipperary;  but  it  was  supposed  it 
would  revive  in  the  ensuing  winter.  Notwithstanding  the 
better  circumstances  of  the  tradesmen,  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classos  1  found  Httlu  better  than  ulsewhere. 
Not  80  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  were  out  of  em- 
ployment here  as  in  some  other  places ;  but  wages  were 
only  eight-pence  a  day,  without  diet ;  and  I  aecETtainetl 
that  there  is  no  constant  employment  for  all,  or  any  thing 
approaching  to  all,  the  population.  1  certainly  observed 
fewer  ragged  people,  and  fewer  beggars,  in  Tipperary,  than 
in  Caahel,  and  many  other  towns ;  but  in  searching  the 
suburbs,  I  found  many  cabins  wretched  enough,  and  enor- 
mous rents  paid  for  them.  .Some  paid  it.  none  less  than 
2/.  \0s.,  and  the  average  rent  might  be  ^il."  and  thi^  when 
the  average  price  of  wheat  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
35s.  per  (quarter.  The  average  price  for  the  year  in  Eng- 
land was  under  40s. 

"  Mitchelstown,"  he  continues,  "  is  a  very  cheap  place 
of  residence ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  I  annex  the  following 
list  of  prices. 

"Beef  sella  at  from  3^rf.  to  id.  per  lb.  Mutton,  at 
from  4d.  to  od.  Lamb,  in  the  season,  about  3d.  Veal  is 
rarely  to  be  had,  and  is  not  of  a  good  ijiiality.  Pork, 
about  i^d.,  but  is  sometimes  as  low  as  l^rf.  per  lb.  Bacon 
pigs,  average  20».  per  cwt. 

"  Fish  is  scarce.  A  good  cod  may  be  bought  for  2s.  6rf. 
A  haddock,  Hd.  to  I9.  The  very  best  salmon  may  be 
bought  at  5d.  per  lb.,  and  trout  a  Is.  a  dossen. 


"RabbiU  arc  sold  at  Stl.  a  couplo;  turkcifE,  S».  v 
couple;  gL'OBo,  Is.  lOd.  a  pair;  ducks,  1«.  apair;  fowls, 
10(/.  to  1^.  a  pair. 

"  Bread  of  the  first  quality  is  2d.  per  lb.  Frosh  butt«r, 
Sd.  per  lb.  in  summer:  and  ];f.  or  Is.  \d.  in  winter.  Milk 
is  void  at  'did.  for  four  pints,  all  the  yoar  round.  Veget^ 
bles  are  not  supplied  in  great  variety,  or  plenty,  except 
potatoes,  which  average  about  2j^.  per  etone. 

"  Coals  are  2(w.  per  ton ;  turf,  1*.  Hd.  a  horse-load. 

"  A  maaoD  will  receive  for  his  labour  ig.  a  day ;  a  car- 
penter, 2t.  Qd. ;  a  elater,  2ii. ;  but  they  cannot  got  eon- 
otant  employment.'" 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  low  prices  are  not  the  cure  for 
Ireland's  poverty. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  then  t  I  cannot  bettor  give  it, 
—allowing  for  a  little  heat  in  one  expression, — thim  in 
Xnglis's  otvn  words. 

•'  But  let  me  observe,"  says  ho,  "  that  the  causes  of 
these  disturbances  (ho  is  writing  in  1834)  are  the  same 
as  those  wliich  answer  to  the  call  of  political  agitation — 
imperfect  civilization,  and  want  of  employment.  Educa- 
tion, employment  for  the  people,  and  a  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  will  dissolve  the  elements  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  all  disturbance ;  and  although  at  this  moment, 
A  strong  police  is  absolutely  requisite  to  maintain  in 
Ireland  anything  like  order  and  decorum,  I  have  as  little 
doubt,  that  heahng  measures,  coupled  with  an  extensive 
iMid  practicable  system  of  education,  will  gradually  di- 
minish the  necessity  for  coercion  of  any  kind.  Let  govcm- 
jn«nt  continue  to  act  with  moderation ;  let  the  tithe 
question  be  (K<ttle<l ;  let  the  extremes  of  all  parties  be 
discouraged  ;  let  Irish  ijitcrests  be  not  sacrificed  to  a  too 
paltry  economy ;  let  the  infirm  and  the  aged  poor  be 
«Mred  for;  let  the  superabundant  labour  of   Ireland   Im 


^B  ««red  for;  let  it 


so 

le&aflciSBSion  for  jil 

irtiiiiiiwii  Lee  in  iiuiRL  tii»  ^pwrnamnoMB  *9amQmma  to 
— w&as  Tiie:3>>fipue:«)c  Kiigfjiiui  atteaifar  ggye  x£cdbi& 
^ympodiy  mxu  ihH:  r°ai  tfvu»  iji  d»  *iomug^  ami  &  dei«> 
nriimnoa, — ii^ii^i^  yf  ianifliirria — :ipii<&  •jt  c'Tin^i^ti  B|_Biiiii[ii 
— §f>ite  'H  atf!Gk&>fl»  'i/  ail  kimia — co  «]»  joaciae ;  laC  a& 
tlui  be*  and  Ir^isiiiftL  mL  •iondiiiia  bitt  a.  fitsfcs  «kik 
loai^  the  tiiifCEii!T:^rL  powBaty-atriBkfflu,  ui  ilu  li^  and  !»• 
haikfkj  laiui.  wtiieii  ^  -*>^*"^^^^*?<^^^»««-  «^— »^  ■niiicTr"mi^i  it 
haft  maAle  is. 

'^  The  Iic^iooffloesft  4t'  die  Eruik  poaiiniTy  is  moifi  i«> 
markabl^^ ;  aati  I  am  imdixusfi  oa  diink  dutt  licigMMiBieM 
IS  encouraged  bj  the  ft^yuauzv  of  huidin^  w  wiuma  Lav 
fieeam  to  he  always  at  kkzuL  ami  it  ^eevstaoM^  feofle  y» 
much  to  the^e  exhn>h>>Q» :  k  £»  a  h/st^  that  wiKre  petty 
Hemioon  have  been  ina«ie  ie»  fire«iaeiiCy  the  ^oantrtv  of 
buflinefw  haA  greatly  dimnuifaetL* 

If  this  chanurter  of  the  IriA  pesksuitxj  be  ccMrreet,  k  is 
raoro  than  ov<;r  ri^.cosAary  to  p-r»">TL«ie  them  with  strict  a&d 
impartial  jtHtif:^-. 

From  onr:  of  Huoh  Htrong  pr>rf'<>?.'ie?<?ioQ;«  a*  InglLs,  the 
following  i:\\i\t'iiii',  iH  too  cre*lital.l«e  to  him,  and  may  be 
too  iidviiiitii^innH  to  others,  to  be  omitteiL 

•  'Look/  Hiiyn  a  favourite  writer,  "at  a  church,  and  a 
iiia^wi  (•oa;(re;;ation,  and  you  will  W  at  no  I«>S5  to  distin- 
irui^li  th<-  on<j  from  tln'  otlier.*  Trulv,  no.  Thev  are  verv 
eaijiJv  di^tinLmiMlKMi.  Hut  let  me  ask  who,  throughout 
ovcry  part  of  Ireljind  (excepting  Ulster),  are  the  indivi- 
duals eompoHin;jj  tlie  (•luirch  congregation  I  Are  thev  not 
the  ;^entry,  and  Nonie  f(?w  of  the  more  substantial  farmers! 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
(aliiolic  and   Protestant  population;  for  this  is  but  dis- 


ishiii^  between  tho  upper  and  the  lower  ranks.     But 

oome  more  directly  to  tho  oasurttoii  that  a  Protestant 

Strict  has  qnite  another  aspect  from  a  Catholic  diatrict, 

lioh  I  admit  to  be  a  fact,  I   think  it  no  difficult  matter 

find  realms  for  this,  more  influential  in  their  results, 

an  the  profession  of  Prot«8tantisin. 

"  Did  it  never  occur  to  those  who  have  observed  a  fact, 

id  instantly  seized  upon  the  kagi  influential  of  all  its 

naes,  as  its  sole  origin,  that  the  rate  of  wages  might 

some  difference  in  the  condition  and  aspect  of  a 

]p«opIe !    The  Catholic  peasantry  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Galwny, 

Mayo  ;  and  of,  indued,  all  tho  south,  west,  and  much  of 

tbe  centre,  have  not  employment  at  all  during  half  the 

fVUf — or  in  other  words,  one  half  of  them  have  no  con- 

■tent  emplojTnont ;  and  when  they  are  employed,  what  is 

nr  rot«  of   wages  i      Eight-pence,  and  even  sixpence 

ithout  diet.      The    Protestant    population    of    Deny, 

Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Down,  have,  if  not  full  employment, 

Kt  least  greatly   more   constant  emplo)-ment  than   their 

C%tliolio  brethren  of  the  south  ;  and  the  rate  of  wages  is 

lOrf.  to  1«.  id. ;  the  difference  is  at  the  least  id, ;  and 

does  id.  per  day  make  no  difference  in  iho  condition  of  an 

ith  labourer !     But   the  most  ovemholming  argument 

far  those  who  would  ascribe  all  tho  difference  in  ctmdition 

to  Protestantism  is,  that  not  the  Protestanta  only  hut  the 

Catholics  also  in  these  Protestant  counties,  arc  in  a  better 

condition.     How  should  this  be !     The  mass  of  the  iow#r 

classes  in  tho  towns,  as  well  ns  the  great  majority  of  tho 

lantry  labourers  in  the  districts  called  Protestant,  «re 

itholics :  but  they  are   not  in  the    condition   of  their 

lOfttholic  tonntrjTnen  of  Munster  and  Connatight.    Wo  do 

them  with  tattered  coats  and  bore  feet ;  and  why  • 

i  they  are  generally  in   oniplojinent,  and  reeelvfl 

■h^r  wages.     1  have  seen  in  ('atholic  diatriets.  Catholto 


VBOtiT  nod  OkUwlie  labourers,  comfortable)  wfaerv  tlx^ 

td  the  good  (ortanD  to  he  placed  in  Eavourable  einriim- 

oeeH, — as  oa  the  estates  of  .Mr.  Tighe  of  Woodstoct 

*r.  Power  of  Kilfane.  Lord  Arden,  Mr.  Stante}-,   Lorf 

tbua^tm.   Lord   Laosdome.  &x, :    and   I    ha>-e  swa 

"rotestanU  as  nuferablc  as  any  Catiiolics  coold  bo  foond, 

—•8  OD  th^  estate  of  Lord  Donoughmore  and  otbert.  .  . . 

**  I  have  had  oonw  experience  of  Catholic   countriet; 

and  I  have  found  nothiog  to  wanaat  the  belief,  that  misenr 

I  alwajrs  the  sccompaaiinent       Popery  ;  or  that,  in  order 

uO  be  provident,  and  indiistnoii&,  and  iiappy,  one  niuat  Iw 

EVotestanl.     There  id  no  Im  k  of  iadustry  among  tlu 

couDtn-men  of  Biscay,  or  Catalonia ;  or  amongst  the  peo- 

uitry  of  the  T\toI.     Bavaria,  and   the  north   of  Italy, 

oBer  evideoccs  of  comfort   and   prosperity ;  and  I  atntt 

heard  that  the  Bonian  Cathc        of  Canada  were  any  way 

behind  their  Protestant  neighbours." 

As  we  hare  heard  so  much  of  bad  landlords, — howew 
nnjost  or  invidious  it  may  appear  to  those  who  eqitalK 
deser^'e  n  place  on  the  list,  and  many  no  doubt  there  are — 
I  cannot  refrain  from  naming  those  whom  I  have  found  oa 
record  amongst  the  pages  of  this  honest  and  indostriom 
tourist,  lest  they,  too,  perchance,  might  be  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  Black  Roil.  As  the  proprietor  of  KiUiudot, 
Lord  Kenmare  comes  first  in  order. 

*'  Killamey  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare ; 
but  his  lordship  is  just  as  little  answerable  for  the  faults  of 
KiUamey,  as  the  reader  of  this  book.  The  whole  of  the 
town  is  held  under  leases  for  ever ;  so  that  Lord  Kenman 
has  no  power  of  improvement  in  his  hands :  and  tfaM  it 
greatly  to  be  regretted ;  for  a  better  man,  or  a  better  land- 
lord than  Lord  Kenmare,  does  not  exist ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  employment  afforded  on  his  estate,  by  this  weahhy 
resident  and  public-spirit«d  nobleman,  the  pauperian  rf 
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Killamcy  would  bo  fearfully  groat.  A  considorable  part 
of  Lord  Keniiiai^3*«  large  estate  is  in  tho  hands  of  middle- 
mea  ;  but  his  lordsbip  ia  etronuoualy  exerting  himself  to 
bring  about  a  better  system." 

Besides  Lord  Kenmaro,  we  have  tbc  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Marquesses  of  Lansdowne,  Downshire,  and 
Waterford,  Earl  Fitzwilliara,  Lords  Headly,  Duncannon, 
Stanley,  Dillon,  Shannon,  Arden.  Bantry,  Clancarty, 
Hoden,  Charlemont,  tiosford,  Caledon,  Lurgan,  Southwell, 
and  I  still  fear  I  may  have  omitted  some  of  whom  he 
makes  hooourablo  mention.  He  seems  not  to  have  gone 
into  Lord  Sligo'a  district,  or  1  am  sure  he  would  have 
been  upon  his  list :  and  imdoublodly  there  are  a  groat 
many  others  equally  entitled  to  this  distinction,  whom  I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  name.  It  is  to  be  presumed  also 
that  much  improvement  has  taken  place  since  Inglis's 
tidia 

Not  to  omit  any  thing  calculated  to  add  to  our  know- 
lodge  of  the  subject,  we  must  now  return  again  for  an 
instant  to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  Speaking  of  a 
pATticalar  district  he  says,  "  I  also  found  amongst  th«m, 
generally,  the  greatest  terror  of  any  legislative  provision 
for  the  poor.  One  great  cause  of  this,  and  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  landlords  throughout  the  west  of  Ireland,  is  the 
improvidence  of  the  upper  classes.  So  many  of  them  are 
distressed  men,  and  their  own  necessities  force  them  to  be 
hard  on  tenants,  and  prompt  tbem  to  grasp  at  the  highest 
nmt  offered.    Thus  every  class  which  liv(fs  by  land  becomes 

OMCMitous I   have  already  mentioned  the  dis- 

ttwcd  oonditiou  of  the  landlords,  as  one  cause  of  the 
poor  condition  of  the  lower  orders :  but  I  ought  to  have 
fidded,  that  in  very  many  cases,  landlords  have  no  power 
of  being  kind  or  otherwise,  and  no  control  over  tJieir  o 
property,  the  omnagement  of  which  is  vested  in  persons 


» 


L. 


in|     Mler  fegml  antboritv.     Soefa  indiTwl— h  m^ 
motMi  envps  an  seiaed,  condnren,  and  all  Uimim 
■OfidaDca  amoof^  tbe  upper  classes  ore  vistad 
mxT  bik  in  the  dnin  of  agticultonsta. 

"  Tlie  qtaatity  of  bo^Jaad  aboat  Ouditersrd  » 
pdenibte  ;  bot  tboR  an  ipent  CkciUciea  for  ha  n 
•nC     I  saw  excdlrat  oofM  of  oota,  the  obcomI 
ultitatioa  oolv.  in  the  mkbi  of  bog-Uod.'" 
The  toUomns  obanraticmi  are  also  weO 


**  linmrt  not  be  inu        d 
aatatea  are  in  a  woise  eot 
firttrfl  where  tbMG  is  a 
of  the   peManttj-    d 
which  the  laods  are  occi 
ramdeDOe  of  proprietors  ; 


t  the  people  on  all  abacatei 
than  tbmj  are  opoa  tho« 
.  landloid.  Hk  conditioa 
the  eircoiiMtatiooa  nads 
nnoh  nxwe  than  apoa  Um 
cftnnot    aay  that  it  i 


general]*  an  easy  matter  to  gv  as,  from  the  ocMMlitioB  «f 
the  peaaaDtrf  on  sa  estate,  whether  the  landlord  be 
abeentee  or  resident.  Soi  of  the  most  ccmfortaUe 
tenantrr  in  Ireland  are  founa  ua  absentee  prt^iertiea ;  aol 
■ocne  of  the  oio^t  misemble.  on  estates  upon  which  the 
proprietor  resides  :  there  is  no  doubt,  btnmnr,  Aat 
where  a  well-disposed  and  unembamesed  landlord  lenda^ 
fewer  onemploYed  labourers  are  fonnd,  the  conditioa  of 
the  Uboorer  is  better,  and  the  retail  trade  oi  the  SMit 
adjacent  town  Is  materially  benefited." 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  conditKMi  <^  the  IiiA 
people — in  other  words,  in  the  canse  <^  homaiiitf — and 
who  have  not  yet  seen  Inglis's  repobt,  or  wiio  hanng 
■een  it,  have  it  not  fresh  in  their  recollections,  will,  I  am 
sore,  be  obliged  to  me  for  introducing  it  here. 

"  I,  Henry  David  Inglis,  acting  imder  no  aoperior  ordcn; 
holding  no  government  commission ;  with  no  end  to  aem, 
and  no  party  to  please;  hoping  for  no  patronage,  Mvl 
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mrinir  no  cfn.'^iro;    anil  witli  no  view,  other  than   the 

tabKshmeilt  of  (nrth ;  baving  just  completed  a  loaniby 

mghout  Irt?lanii,  and  liaving  minutely  examined,  atid 

eti  into,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  country-, 

I'humbly  nEPORT, — that  the  destitute,  infirm  and  aged, 

1  a  largo  body  of  tho  population  of  the  cities,  towns 

1  villages  of  Ireland :  that,  in  tho  judgment  of  those 

.  (jualified  to  know  tlie  truth,  three-fourtli  parts   of 

feir  number  die  through  tho  tho  effects  of  destitution, 

tfier  by  the  decay  of  nature,  accelerated,  or  through 

We,  induced  by  scanty   and    unwholesome  food, — or 

e  by  tho  attack  of  epidemics,  rendered  more  fatal  from 

e  same  causes.    That  the  present  condition  of  this  large 

B  is  shocking  for  humanity  to  contemplate,  and  beyond 

B  efforts  of  jirivato  beneficence  to  relievo ;  and  is  u  re- 

Mich  to  any  civilized  and  Christian  coimtry.     That  the 

nividuals  whose  charity  prolongs  for  a  little  the  existence 

r  them  miserable  objects  of  their  compassion,  are  not 

te'lndividuals  tliroughout  the  country  whose  improvidence, 

Irarshnesa,  sordidneea,  and   neglect,  have  contributed   to 

sWell  the  mass  of  pauperism, — nor  those  who  possess  tho 

chiet  property  in  the  towns, — nor  those  who  are  the  Twal 

able  to  help  the  indigent:  and  that,  in  these  tircumstanciw, 

it  bec'pmos  an  imperative  and  a  sacred  duty, — alike  urgent 

hy  the  demands   of  humanity  and  the  requirements   of 

rvligion, — to   provide,   by   legislative  enactment,  for  tWfi 

snpport,  on  equitable  principles,  of  the  aged,  impotent, 

MUd  infimi  poor  of  Ireland. 

[  **•  That   the   condition   of  the    agricultural    labourers 

>aghout  Ireland  is  scarcely  less  deplonible  than  that  of 

e  cbsa  to  which  I   have  just  alluded.     That  the  supply 

rtaliour  incalculably  exceeds  the  demand  for  it:  that 

\  a  verf  small  portion  of  this  clasx  are  abli;  to  find  con- 

liit  employmeot :  that  a  lurgc  proportion  art  employed 
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acting  under  legal  authority.  Such  individuals  must  have 
rents  ;  crops  are  seized,  cowa  driven,  and  all  the  results  of 
improvidence  amongst  the  upper  cloisses  are  visited  upoo 
every  link  in  the  chain  of  agriculturists. 

^^  The  quantity  of  bog-land  about  Ouchterard  is  eoo- 
siderable  ;  but  there  are  great  facilities  for  its  improve- 
ment. I  saw  excellent  crops  of  oats,  the  second  yesr  of 
cultivation  only,  in  the  midst  of  bog-land.**^ 

The  following  observations  are  also  well  desenring  of 
notice : 

^^  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  people  on  all  absentee 
estates  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  upon  thott 
estates  where  there  is  a  resident  landlord.  The  condiiios 
of  the  peasantry  depends  on  the  circumstances  nnder 
which  the  lands  are  occupied,  much  more  than  upon  the 
residence  of  proprietors  ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  ii 
generally  an  easy  matter  to  guess,  from  the  conditioii  of 
the  peasantry  on  an  estate,  whether  the  landlord  be 
absentee  or  resident.  Some  of  the  most  comfcNrtaUe 
tenantry  in  Ireland  are  found  on  absentee  properties ;  and 
some  of  the  most  miserable,  on  estates  upon  which  the 
proprietor  resides  :  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
where  a  well-disposed  and  unembarrassed  landlord  resided^ 
fewer  unemployed  labourers  are  found,  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  better,  and  the  retail  trade  of  the  moft 
adjacent  town  is  materially  benefited/^ 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  IriA 
people — in  other  words,  in  the  cause  of  humanitj — sikI 
who  have  not  yet  seen  Inglis's  rkpokt,  or  who  lui 
seen  it,  have  it  not  fresh  in  their  recollections,  will, 
sure,  be  obliged  to  nie  for  introducing  it  h 

"  1,  Henry  David  Inglis,  acting  under»#' 
lioMInc:  no  irovcninicnt  comniissior 
and  no  i)arty   to  |>Ieasc;  hopii 
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during  ono  half  of  tlio  whole  year ;  that  the  vagei  of 
labour,  even  to  those  who  are  fully  employed,  do  not 
afford  the  nii^ana  of  healthy  subsUtcnce  :  that  almost  tlic 
whole  of  this  class  livo  on  the  very  verge  of  etarvatioai 
and  that  thereby,  hourly  adilitions  are  niado  to  the  rankf 
of  impotent  pauperism  :  that  neither  the  power  nor  the 
will  of  private  individuals  to  givo  employment  is  able  in 
any  degree  to  arrest  this  progress,  or  change  this  aon- 
ditiou :  that  an  luiemployed  population  is  dangerous  w 
the  peace  of  a  state ;  and  that  the  power  of  roetless  or 
wicked  men  to  inSamc  the  passions  of  tlie  people,  is  dt- 
rived  solely  from  the  condition  In  which  that  people  aw 
placed :  that  the  disorders  of  Ireland  are  not  owing  to 
popery,  since  in  those  districts  where  the  people  find  tjo- 
ployraent.  Catholic  and  Protestant  are  alike  comfortable; 
while  in  those  where  tho  people  are  unemployed,  i*rolt»- 
tant  and  Catholic  arc  alike  miserable :  that  the  diaordcn 
of  Ireland  are  not  in  any  great  dogreo  the  result  n( 
absenteeism ;  since,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  imposaiblo 
to  guess,  by  the  condition  of  the  poosantry,  whether  thr 
landlord  be  resident  or  absent :  that  absenteeism,  in  lo 
far  as  it  is  an  evil,  is  but  a  result  of  more  important 
causes  of  evil :  that  the  real,  and  only  true  souroe  of  tlw 
disorders  of  Ireland,  is  want  of  employment  ;  for  althoogb 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  acts  injuriously  upon 
the  investment  of  capital,  and  upon  residence,  this  i> 
itself  but  a  result  of  want  of  employment  for  the  people ; 
and  although  the  rack-rents  of  Ireland  produce  inoaloubble 
miser)',  these  originate  also  in  want  of  employment, — the 
only  cause  of  that  competition  for  land,  which  places  tfce 
power  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  That 
millions  of  acres  in  Ireland  arc  reclaimable  by  the  agency 
of  those  very  materials  in  which  Ireland  the  most  aboiuidi 
— human  labour,  and  limestone;— that  «noe  suchisths 
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'•eODiJitian  of  tlio  labouring  classes  of  Ireland,  and  etich  the 
means  of  improving  tlutt  condition,  it  ia  the  duty  of 
govommcut  to  (.■ncoiirage  tho  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
and  tlio  improvement  of  busbandty,  by  sucb  extensiro 
publio  works  as  will  facibtato  this  end,  and  as  will  in  the 
meanwhile  give  oniplojiiiont  to  tho  people ;  and  that  in 
tho  event  of  tho  landowners  of  Ireland  neglecting  or 
delaying  to  tako  advantage  of  these  facilities,  by  reason 
of  waiit  of  onterpriso  or  want  of  capital,  it  will  then  bo- 
conio  tho  duty  of  the  state  to  take  upon  itsolf  the  right  of 
operating  upon  the  reclaiinable  wastes  of  Ireland — fair 
compensation  being  given — and  to  colonise  thoso  wastes, 
for  tho  benefit  of  tho  peojile." 

Dinna,  who  visited  Ireland  about  two  years  later  (and 
whose  "  MisorioB  and  Beauties'"  bruatlio  a  much  more 
lilKTol  feeling,  an<l  a  nmuh  higher  sentiniL'ut  than  Inglis), 
fumislK's  us  with  su  many  interesting  particulars  of  that 
countrj',  Olid  pourtruys  tho  eharactcr  of  the  peasantry 
nith  ao  much  kiudnc)>i<  of  heart,  and  I  believe  also  with 
su  much  truth,  that  I  ara  aoxious  to  bring  before  tlio  rea- 
der a  few  posBugea  wliicli  may  possibly  iustruct ;  whilo  at 
thu  Ninic  time  tbuy  may  tend  to  rescue  thepeo/jlo  from  tlio 
{irtijudices  »hicli  the  present  conduct  of  their  leaders  is 
too  Well  calculated  to  inspire  against  them,  amongst  thoMt 
who  look  with  amazement  on  tho  eoursu  which  tliej'  aro 
now  running.  They  will  also  contributu  to  sliow  how 
easily  agitation  may  bo  suppressed. 

"  So  fur,"  says  he,  "  from  Uie  Irish  being  naturally  ft 
tnrbulunt  people,  thoy  are  niodu  so  by  circumstances  unJer 
lAe  coHlrtit  of  EnylanU."  .... 

"  A»  it  is  not  unusual  to  lioar  tho  Irish  charged  witli  the 
several  licca  of  idleness,  crut-lty,  and  reckb^uness.  it  moy 
be  well,  perhaps,  to  keep  these  ullugati(ms  in  view,  in  tho 
course  of  the  following  observations.     As  to  iillcnoss, — 


when  it  is  considered  that  they  receive  comparatively  no 
reward  for  their  labour ;  that  tha  market  is  oontiotull; 
overstocked  ;  that  the  more  they  cxort  themselveB,  tiu 
more  they  increase  the  eurplua  labour,  already  too  gruaC : 
and  that  the  disappointments  thoy  so  repeatedly  enoounUr, 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  their  energy,  and  to  prodiKe 
indifference,  or  despair,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  thej*  an" 
idle,  but  that  they  are  not  infinitely  woree.  It  is,  in  lart. 
utterly  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  for  the 
Irish  to  be  anything  but  idle.  When  tliey  have  a  prosimt 
of  being  compensated  for  their  labour,  it  is  applied  viUi 
skilful  and  enthusiastic  industry.  Let  the  cbaracter  «f 
Irish  labourers  bo  sought  in  the  large  seaport  towiu  ;  !"t 
an  appeal  ho  made  to  the  extensive  English  famms,  who 
are  glad  to  avail  themselves),  in  harvest  time,  of  tbor 
raluablo  services.  From  either  of  these  <]uart<.>r3  ah 
answer,  far  from  discreditable  to  the  objects  of  the  enquiry, 
will  bo  returned.  In  confirnmtion  of  this,  1  would  take 
the  liberty  of  introducing  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  on* 
of  the  [most  spirited  and  esperieneed  of  agricnltuneb, 
^Villianl  Stickney,  of  Ridgmont,  in  Holdemeee.  I  could 
not  refer  to  higher  authority.  This  gentleman,  for  mutj 
years,  has  annually  employed,  during  the  harvest  aeMon. 
a  number  of  Irish  labourers,  and  this  is  his  judgment  of 
them :  "  For  honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  gratitude,"  eaya 
Mr.  Stickney,  "  and  many  other  good  qualities,  they  fax 
surpass  the  same  class  of  English  labourers.  IrVheu  tliey 
begin  to  arrive  in  this  country,  it  is  sometimes  two  or 
three  weeks  before  harvest ;  and  if  they  do  not  immedi- 
ately find  work,  many  of  tht-m  are  without  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Under  these  circnmstances,  they  fretjuentlj 
apply  to  me  to  lend  them  a  few  shillings,  which  I  do  i» 
small  sums,  amounting;  in  the  whole  to  several  pound*,  anJ 
this  without  any  injunction  that  tlity  should  work  il  oot 
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with  inc.   Thej'  givo  a  verbal  promise  that  they  will  return   j 
the  loan  before  they  leave  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  ilo   I 
not  remember  an  instance  in  which  they  have  uver  deceived  I 
me, — they  have  invariably  returned  the  money  lent,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  grafitudo.     Admiring  the  Irish  labourers, 
as  I  have  reason  to  do,  I  am  always  glad  to  see  thoia 
when  they  make  their  appearance.    In  the  summer  season, 
1  frequently  have  from  thirty  to  fifty,  or  more,  lodging 
upon   my   premises ;  several  of  them  working  for  other 
persona  in  the  netghbourhoo<l,  and  many  of  them  entire   I 
strangers  to  me  ;  yet  I  would  trust  my  lifo  and  property  I 
umeh   sooner  with  tliem   than  with   the   same   class   of  j 
English  labourers,  and  I  considermy  premises  more  secure 
from  depredation  under  their  protection,  tlian   I  should 
with  any  other  Btrangers.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  416-19. 

"  '  Their  disposition  is  most  confiding,  when  the  con-   j 
dnct  of  the  landlord,  whatever  be  liis  polities  or  religion, 
is  regulated  by  honourable  principles.     This  confidence  in 
their  superiors,  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  docility 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  ho  governed 

Their  misery  is  borne  with  ehcerfulne«s  ;  they  aro 

uniformly  polite  and  hospitable,  an<i  ever  ready  to  eom- 
mtmicate  any  information  it  may  be  in  their  power  to 
mipply.  Their  submission  to  their  hard  destiny  is  re- 
markable. On  one  occasion,  a  woman  remarked  to  me* 
"■  that  they  had  hard  fare  and  disappointments,  but  Ood 
prepared  the  back  for  the  burden.'  IJy  way  of  giving 
them  some  little  comfort,  I  frequently  remarked,  that  they 
and  their  children  were  fur  more  healthy  than  tlie  rich  ; 
they  would  crj',  '  Oo*l  so  onlered  it  for  the  poor  I' 
(vol.  i.  pp.  81, 89.)  ....  The  Irish  are  a  patient,  as  well 
as  an  oppressed  people,  or  they  would  not  so  long  have 
sibmittcti  to  thi!  hard  jihijis  they  endure  .  .  .  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  County  Tipperarj"  have  been  considered  thu 
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most  femcious,  but  I  felt  as  eafa  thcro  as  in  England.  It 
is  only  under  deep  injury  that  the  peopio  seek  revongp. 

(vol.  ii.  p.  G2) I  was  much  gratified  to  hear  from 

Mr.  Bolton  (agent  to  Lord  Stanley's  estate  in  the  just- 
named  county)  that  the  people  wore  ducile  and  easily 
managed,  and  that  although  ho  was  living  in  the  heart  of 
what  is  thought  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  had  occasion  to  travel  at  all  hours,  he  had  never  been 
disturbud,  or  intimidated,  and  did  not  feci  the  ellghteet 
apprehension.  This  is  a  strong  additional  proof,  that  if  a 
conciliatory  policy,  in  unison  with  tlio  groat  principles  of 
Christianity,  wore  uniformly  adopted  both  by  the  legis- 
lature and  by  individuals,  towards  the  people  of  Ireland, 
disturbances  would  in  a  great  measure  cease,  and  extensive 
police  and  military  establishments  bo  rendered  unneoes- 
Horj-." — (vol.  ii.  p.  163). 

"  Putting  aside  all  questions  of  a  political  nature  (says 
the  reviewer  from  whom  I  take  theso  estracts,  for  I  have 
not  the  work  by  me),  as  foreign  to  his  pages,  ho  declnrea 
that  it  is  his  impression,  that,  to  an  earnest  attontiou  to 
agriculture,  Ireland  is  to  owe  her  regeneration."  .... 

"  My  opinion,'''  says  be,  "  is  strongly  in  favour  of  tlio 
possibility  of  a  government  and  companies  (\vithout  the 
loss  of  a  farthing)  profitably  employing  ail  the  unemployed 
labourers  upon  small  farms,  or  the  waste  lauds,"  .... 

"  Houses  of  refuge  lie  would  provide  for  the  aged  anil 
infirm — but  to  the  strong  and  ablo-bodicd  he  would  say : 
'  Here  are  four  acres  of  waste  land,  of  which  you  mnj 
have  a  lease  for  tweuty-uno  years ;  you  may  go  iherei,  anil, 
with  snck  aisislattce  as  tcUl  he  provideti,  you  and  your  family 
may  find  abundant  t-mpioyment,  and  live  in  comfort.'" 

He  thus  describes  the  interesting  establishment  of 
Mount  Mellerayi-. 

"  '  Being  provided  with  a  note  of  introduction  to  t!iu 
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Kov,  Mr.  Ryan,  the  superior  of  the  Trapplst  acttlemcnt 
at  Mount  Helleraye,  I  set  off  to  inspect  that  most  intereat- 
ingand  singular  establishment.  Mount  Melleraye  (a  name 
given  by  the  monks  themaolvps),  is  situated  near  Oappo- 
(|iun,  inthemidstofa  vast  tract  of  barren  heath,  on  the  side 
of  the  KnockmelcdowQ  Mountains,  which  are  covered  with 
snow.  The  buildingeare  of  inimense  magnitude ;  and  though 
certainly  striking  from  tlie  loneliness  of  their  position, 
and  deeply  interesting  from  the  associationH  connected 
with  the  history  of  their  inhabitants,  have  nothing  to 
nteommend  thorn  as  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 
They  strongly  remind  me  of  the  drawings  of  the  Hospices 
on  the  Alps.  Mr.  Ryan  received  me  «*ith  great  politeness, 
and  thowed  every  disposition  to  oommmiicat«  information 
on  the  subjeet  whieh  had  induced  me  to  obtrude  upon  his 
privacy.  !o  1831,  it  appears,  seventy-eight  monks,  who 
for  fift^^en  y<vir8,  had  lived  liappy  and  contented  under  a 
M.  Saidmer,  employed  in  cultivating  the  barren  lands  of 
Brittany,  were  forcibly  expelled  from  the  Monostry  of  Xa 
Trappe  of  Melleraye,  their  expulsion  being  aeeompanied 
with  acta  of  brutal  violence,  "  attended,"  (to  hbo  the 
words  of  Mr.  Ryan)  "  by  many  atrocious  circumstanees, 
based  upon  accusations  the  most  stupid  and  calumnious.'^ 
On  arriving  in  Ireland,  Sir  Richard  Kcane  granted  them, 
at  a  nominal  rent,  six  hundred  statuto  acres  of  moor  and 
bog'land,  on  a  lease  of  one  Imndre<l  years.  This  they 
iiutaotly  began  to  cultivate ;  they,  at  the  samo  time, 
bfffaii  to  raise  their  extensive  buildings;  nnd  it  is  a  rc- 
niArkitble  fact,  a  fact,  by  the  way,  that  upeaka  with  singular 
emphasis  against  the  indisponsableness  of  a  compulsory 
Chnroh,  that,  though  post^eascd  of  only  one  sixpence  on  their 
ftrriTal,  they  raised,  within  tho  short  space  of  three  yei 


a  Mnos  of  structures  that  woidd  havo  cost,  if  paid  for  at  J 

K-  the  usual  value  of  nerk.  not  less  than  £lti,0(Kl.     They  I 
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wore,  however,  gratuitously  asaistoil  in  their  stupendouB 
undortakinga  (for  suuh  thoy  may  inileod  be  caJled)  by  the 
people  oil  every  side.  In  a  coimtry  where  tithe  has  nearly 
ceased  to  bo  collected,  a  small  company  of  religious  men, 
sixty  in  number,  have  succeeded,  though  penniless,  in  con- 
verting a  wilderness  into  a  fertile  place,  and  in  raising  an 
immense  and  costly  habitation.  This  ean  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  the  religion  they  professed  was  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people  honoured  and 
respected  them  for  the  viiiues  that  adorned  it.  The  monka 
of  Mount  Melleraye,  when  I  visited  their  establishment, 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  under  cultivation. 
yielding  fine  crops  of  rye,  oata,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 
Their  gardens,  too,  abound  in  every  variety  of  vegotablcs. 
They  have  planted,  moreover,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tliousand  foreet  trees  ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  face  of 
the  country,  so  lately  brown  and  bare  of  beauty,  will  be 
covered  with  verdure.  Besides  the  land  granted  to  the 
Trappista,  Sir  Richard  Keano  had  five  thousand  acres  of 
bog,  all  of  which  was  untenanted  and  uncultivated.  Since 
the  settlement  of  the  monks,  however,  the  whole  of  it  has 
become  tenanted,  and  is  now  undergoing  cultivation. 
Buildings  are  apringing  up  on  every  side,  and  the  barren 
waste  is  gradually  changing  into  a  fruitful  and  smiling 
land."" " 

Inglis  also  vidted  Mount  Melleraye, 

"  It  is  not  yet  two  years,"  says  he,  "since  the  Trappists 
settled  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  tho  progress  they  have 
made  in  building  the  convent,  as  well  aa  in  reclaiming  the 
land,  is  indeed  miraculous.  Sir  Richard  Keano,  a  largo 
landowner  in  this  ncighbonrhood,  granted  them,  tent  free, 
on  a  lease  of  a  hundred  years,  five  hundred  and  seventy 
odd  acres  of  moor  and  bog  land  ;  and  Sir  Richard  is  likely 
to  be  amply  repaid  for  his  liberality,  in  the  proof  which 
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!  been  nfforded  of  tho  cnpabilities  of  the  Innd.  Tho 
wy  first  year,  a  fino  crop  of  potatoes  waa  raiaeil.  At 
reBont,  upwards  of  sixty  acres  arc  under  tillage;  and  on 
Dme  of  these  acres,  I  saw  as  luxuriant  crops  of  oats  as  i 
Ad  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  countr)'.  In  the  exten- 
\ve  garden,  too,  which  the  Trappiets  have  formed,  I 
served  as  fino  beans,  pease,  and  otlier  vegetables,  as 
uld  possibly  bo  raised  on  any  soil.  Alt  this  has  been 
eomplished  by  the  agency  of  lime  kilns.  The  land  is 
ggy  on  the  surface  ;  but  below,  there  is  as  fine  and  deep 
I  soil,  as  any  farmer  could  desire.  It  is  true,  that  theru 
B  been  a  groat  supply  of  human  labour,  and  of  all  its 
ries.  The  brethren  themselves  are  bftwoen  forty 
Vd  fifty  strong ;  and  in  such  veneration  are  these  holy 
pen  heiil,  that  an  incredible  amount  of  labour  has  been 
pntributcd  gratis.  I  myself  saw  eighteen  horses  an<l 
•rts,  and  upwards  of  twenty  men  at  work,  drawing  liuie, 
Jl  of  thera  sent  by  the  farniora  as  an  act  of  piety.  Some 
inils  of  labour,  however,  are  paid  for.  The  masons,  and 
thoM  employed  in  building,  are  paid  ordinary  wages, — for 
le  munificonco  of  some  great  men  (among  others,  tho 
Soke  of  Devonshire,  who,  singularly  enough,  gavo  one 
Umdred  pounds),  and  tho  contributions  of  the  good 
Catholics,  leave  tho  Trappists  in  want  of  nothing.  The 
milding,  which  has  only  been  begun  ten  months,  already 
lies  in  size  «ith  any  moderate  sized  cathedral,  and  might 
lold  witliin  it  a  dozen  of  the  Irish  Protestant  churches.'^ 

Having  in  my  possession  many  letters  from  Father 
Syan  (tlie  Abbot)  giving  tlio  most  interesting  details  of 
0  progress  of  the  works,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Mple  to  assist  in  the  undertaking,  I  regret  extremely 
lat  my  absence  from  home  prevents  their  insertion  hero. 
*  Having  gone  with  the  parish  priest  to  the  parish 
inpel  of  Dsrrjane,  Mr.  Binns  wan — 


Hii» 


the  UManed  InL 

«f  the  dodziaei  4f 
tke  power  of  Abhb 
ami  eoDuBct  of  umr  TotsmoB.  I 

tor  of  tins  ooogr^gadoa 
bst  iwliiitiiiwin  and  xealooB 
ootontatioiia  dwdling 
Ibw  labourers  in  Engiand 
Ida  laboiiEB  immenne  •  .  , 
masfcably  dean  and 
and  healthy  people.    Thej  beGeve 
been  of  Spaniah  origin,  and  fisd  wamm 
of  their  descent.    From  this  fBdi§g 
0'*ConneU  himeelf  is  not  quite  free ; 
euinflex  over  the  *'  0/  as  indicative  of  S] 
vol.  ii.  pp.  343,  347,  349. 

*'  Wo  cannot  close,**'  says  the  reviewer.  "  without  ti»i»- 
cribin^  from  vol.  i,  the  following  short  description  of  a 
contraHt  that  struck  our  author,  on  his  fiist  return  to 
Kn((lan(I,  after  a  few  months'*  stay  in  the  sister  island  :— 

^^ '  What  most  immediately  and  most  forcibly  strwi 
me»  was  the  amazing  disparity  which  a  sail  of  not  mort? 
tlian  five  or  six  hours  had  produced  in  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  people.  On  that  side  of  the  chanod, 
H(|uali(l  looks  and  lamentable  destitution  met  me  at  almost 
every  step ;  on  this,  the  plump  and  rosy  faces  of  a  ^■ell- 
cl()the<l  populaticm  ^n>cted  me  wherever  I  went.  In  I^t^- 
land,  throe  or  four  shillings  a  week  was  a  very  respectabk 


mount  for  wa^ea  ;  here,  tlio  eamo  class  cnn  cam  regularly 
ftwm  twelve  to  fourteen.  As  in  a  dream,  I  was  transporlod 
fWim  a  land  of  poverty  and  misery,  to  one  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.' " — vol.  i,  p.  237. 

"  J'rinco  Puckler  Muskau,in  his  cntprtaininp  Tour,  snma 
op  their  character  in  tho  following  words : — 

'  Tho  Irish  people,  taken  in  a  body,  with  all  their 

nldnoBs,  unit«  the  frank   honesty  and  poetical  temper  of 

e  Germans  ;  the  vivacity  and  r^uickiicss  of  the  French, 

the  pliability,    naturalness  and   submission  of  the 

It  may.  with  the  fuHost  justice  be  said  of  them, 

lit  their  faults  are  to  be  ascribed  to  others ;  thoir  virtues 

^  themselTes.' " 

I  cannot  better  close  these  extracts  than  by  tho  follow- 

[  practical  commentary  upon  the  recommendation.'^  bo 

ten,  and  too  often  eo  vainly,  insisted  upon. 

\  •'  To  show  what  landlords,"  says  the  aame  Review,  in 

tother  article,  "  who  know  their  own  interests,  may  effect, 

1  bow  easy  it  is  to  manage  even  the  rudest  and  most 

piorant  boor  by  adopting  kind  and  conciliatory  meamiros, 

9  insert  the  following  extract  from  '  Hints  to  Irish  Land- 

,'  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  an  English  practical  agriculturist, 

llibtisbotl  some  years  ago,  abridging  it  as  we   have  boon 

Ibligod  to  do  other  document)*. 

nl  Headly's  estiite  at  (Jlonhog,  situated  In  a  wild 
rtriot  of  Kerrj-,  at  tho  entrance  of  tho  Ivcragh  moun- 
infl,  consisting  of  Kftcen  thousand  acres,  much  of  which 
u  roclcy,  boggy,  and  mountain  ground,  was,  in  1807, 
tnbabited  by  n  people,  to  whom  the  bare  idea  of  labour 
wsa  oticnaivo,  and  work  considered  as  slaver}',  thongb  a 
nbiwt,  active,  enterprising,  and  hospitoble  raec  of 
pea«&ntry. 
_  *"  Lord  Hcadly  resolved  to  enltivato  their  good  qualities, 
■  iHthotit  being  at  first  vcrj'  eatr^r  to  punish  their  bad  ones. 


and  has  succeeded  in  mtrodiicing  a  degree  of  improTenient 
and  cultivation,  which  without  those  efforts,  muRt  have 
required  a  century.  They  are  now  well  clothed,  and  aa 
orderly  and  well-conducted  as  you  see  in  any  village  in 
England.  Agriculture  has  improved  with  very  littlo 
Bacrifiec  of  rent  or  money. 

"  '  The  eyatem  pursued  by  Lord  Headly  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  any  part  of  Ireland.  There  was  an  apph- 
cation  of  land  to  a  bog  (peat)  surface,  and  it  was  let  at 
4/,  an  aero  the  year  after  it  was  reclaimed. 

"' No  country  requires  so  much  drainage  as  Ireland; 
there  the  means  of  employing  the  people,  in  reclaimins; 
bog  and  mountain  land,  and  making  roads,  is  generally  to 
he  found. 

"  '  I  consider  the  beat  capital  of  Ireland  to  be  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people:  my  mode  of  setting  it  a-going, 
would  be  by  the  introduction  of  a  plan,  having  the  effect 
of  compelling  labour,  as  I  conceive  the  poor-laws  of  Eng- 
land have.  Persons  would  not  bo  willing  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  clotho  and  lodge  them,  without  having  the  benefit  of 
their  labour  in  return,  and  I  think  this  labour  would 
return  its  expense  four-fold,'  " 

And  I  cannot  better  close  this  appendix,  than  by  a  short 
illustration  of  thd  singular  tenacity  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  Catholicism,  and  of  the  advantages  which  the  poor 
derive,  more  especially  in  remote  anil  otherwise  desertwl 
districts,  from  the  presence  of  conventual  establishment*. 
In  the  year  1241,  just  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  St 
Dominic,  a  convent  of  his  order  was  founded  in  the  ex- 
treme west,  in  the  small  town  of  Athenrj',  by  Milo  do 
Birmingham  ^  where  it  long  flourished,  and  even  main- 
tained itself  throughout  the  successive  warfare  which  was 
carried  on  against  the  religious  houses, — protected  no 
doubt  by  its  distance  and  the  troublesome  times  which 


then  i»rovailp<I, — till  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  (if  1  recollect  right,  in  1602),  the  monks  were 
burnt  out  by  orders  of  the  govemmont,  and  the  convent 
niduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  good  friars,  however, 
were  determined  still  to  maintain  their  ground  in  Bptte 
of  the  persecution  which  raged,  and  retired  into  a  moraas, 
separated  from  the  town  by  an  extensive  wood.  They 
there  constructed  huts,  cultivated  the  ground,  lived  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  and  have  never  since  (juitted  the 
spot.  At  that  period  the  whole  order  in  Ireland  was 
reduced  to  some  four  or  fivc<  individuals  ;  and  though  a  fuw 
years  afterwarda  they  returned  in  very  considerable  nuni- 
bc-rs,  yet  they  were  again  obliged  to  fly.  The  community 
of  Esker,  however,  were  never  separated,  and  tJone  re- 
mained amongst  the  general  WTeck.  Tlirough  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  my  good  friend  Father  Smj-th,  the 
establishment  now  flourishes  again,  a  real  blessing  to  that 
wild  and  deserted  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  continu- 
ally feeding  and  clothuig  a  great  number  of  poor,  botli 
teaching  and  apprenticing  them  to  trades,  ministering  to 
tlio  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  and  affording  daily  grtt- 
tuitouj)  instruction  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
cbildren,  there  not  being  a  single  Protustant  in  the  whole 
parish.  The  order  has  now,  1  understand,  eighteen  small 
establishments  in  Iroland,  each  numbering  six  or  seven 
brethren,  and  keeping  open  schools  for  full  five  tliousond 
children. 

Is  there  any  one  blind  enough  to  believe  that  persecu- 
tion can  conquer  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  or  that  conventual 
ostablisbmonts  are  not  a  blessing  to  the  pixtr,  more  espe- 
aially  in  inhospitable  districbi,  and  in  a  cotmtry  but  little 
inhabited  by  the  landed  proprietors  i  Even  "  the  com- 
muiNioners  \vhom  the  rapacious  Henrj'  the  Eighth 
I  poiut'.'d  to  iuijuiru  into  the  state  of  Iho  monasteries, 


ap-  j 

sent  I 
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him  nitb  their  report  an  camcat  rocoratnendatioTi  that  the 
subjects  of  their  inquiries  siiould  not  bo  dissolved,  because 
of  the  good  they  did  the  poor ;  and  when  aubgequentiy  a 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  their  dissolutjou,  it 
containod  a  promise  that  their  revenues  should  continno 
to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  charity.  But  this  promise 
was  at  onoo  broken,  whou  tho  end  for  which  it  was  mode 
was  attained." — Dublin  Jieoictt. 

The  following  observations  of  a  Scotch  Protestant  who 
visited  Ireland  in  1836,  and  published  his  remarks  in 
Chamlera'i  Edinhur^h  Journal,  alibrd  too  gratifying  a  tes- 
timonial of  the  active  labours  eveu  of  the  eonveotval 
sisterhood,  to  bo  passed  over :  "  In  the  course  of  our 
ramble  tlirough  tho  streets  of  Traloc,  we  observed  the 
modost  sign-board  of  a  national  school  fixed  upon  tho 
walls  of  a  convent,  and  we  applied  for  admittance.  Wo 
were  presently  ushered  into  a  largo  hall,  containing  a  vast 
OEsemblagG  of  female  children,  who,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, were  receiving  a  gratuitous  education  &om  ths 
nuns.  It  was  pleasing  to  find,  that,  oven  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  empire,  the  intellectual  mode  of  instruction  hail 
been  in  a  great  measure  adopted.  The  children  acquitted 
themselves  extremely  well,  and  appeared  to  have  not  only 
profited  by  tho  direct  lessons  of  the  school,  but  also  by 
the  example  of  tho  elegant  style  of  elocution  and  lady-liko 
manners,  held  up  to  them  by  their  mistresses. 

"  Tho  ladies  of  this  convent  have  kept  school  for  maev 
years,  so  that  the  children  of  several  of  their  oarlier  pupiiH 
are  now  under  their  charge — a  fact  which  speaks  to  tlie 
appreciation  of  education  among  the  lower  orders  of  tht; 
Irish.  They  teach  four  hundred  pupils,  with  no  reward  but 
the  consciousness  of  spending  their  lives  in  an  humble 
endeavour  to  do  good. 

"  Like  tho  ladies  of  Kilkenny,  tliey  seemed  anxious  io 
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impress  upon  us,  that,  so  occupied,  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  happy.  Lately  they  have  been  relieved  of 
some  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  school,  by  an  annual 
contribution  of  sixteen  pounds !  and  a  few  school-books, 
by  the  National  Board  of  Education,  whose  regulations 
they  have  accordingly  adopted. 

^'  The  aid  given  by  convents  towards  education  in  Ire- 
land appears  to  be  considerable.  In  Kilkenny  we  had 
found  one,  in  which  five  hundred  children  were  instructed ; 
at  Tralee,  we  were  now  visiting  one,  which  gave  instruc- 
tion to  four  hundred;  and  a  friend  mentions,  that  he  lately 
visited  one  in  Galway,  where  the  number  of  pupils  was 
throe  hundred  : — ^making  twelve  hundred  children  at  three 
nunneries.'' 
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Altox  Towkrs. — December  22,  IS+l. 

My  Lord,  I  rocoived  your  Lordahlp'a  letter  of  the  30tii 
ultimo,  on  tlie  12tti  instant,  and  have  used  my  utmost 
diligence  in  seeking  for  the  information  required. 

Respecting  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  O'Connell  anil  others, 
in  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the' 
poor  in  Ireland,  I  find  tliat,  on — 

March  llt/i,  1830, — "  Mr.  Spring  Rico  moved  for,  and 
obtained  a  select  conimittee  to  enquiro  into  the  state  of 
the  Irisli  poor,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  thus :  '  The 
distress  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  exist  in  Ireland, 
exists  in  a  countrj'  peopled  with  an  industrious  and  numer- 
ous population,  and  blest  with  a  most  fertile  soil.  Will  it 
be  said,  that  no  remedy  can  be  applied  to  distress  in  such 
a  country  as  this  V  " 

March,  22(^,  1830, — On  a  question  being  started  whe- 
ther a  petition  presented  by  Mr.  O'Connell  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  should  be  received,  Mr.  O'Connell  said — 
"  Ireland,  from  the  moment  it  obtained  an  independent 
legislature,  rose  in  power  and  importance  ;  improving  its 
agriculture,  and  extendbtf)  its  manu/acturef  icit/t  greattr 
rapitlitj/  than  had  ever  been  exhibited  Ig  an;/  other  country 
in  the  same  time.*     But  the  advantages  of  that  utui^ioi) 


•  How  are  we  to  reconcile  tins  with  the  official  evidence 
produced  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  in  his  speech  upon  the  Repeal 
of  (he  Union  in  18:!  tf  a  part  of  which  is  given  later. 
N.lt.  This  discussion  is  taken  from  Hansard.     S. 
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ncro  afterwards  lost-  The  opinions  spread  abroad  by  the 
French  Bovolution,  v?hich  created  dieUions  between  man 
and  man,  unhappily  excited  a  rebellion,  wliich  paved  the 
way  for  the  union.  The  new-born  energies  of  Ireland 
weru  laid  low  by  her  ovm  dissmsiooB,  and  the  act  of  union 
had  ever  since  prevented  the  revival  of  them."  Sir  John 
Newport  said  "  It  was  his  deliberate  opinion,  and  he  spoke 
it  advisedly,  that  any  attempt  to  cause  its  rnpeal  now, 
would  be  fraught  with  the  destruction  of  Ireland,  and  the 
deep  injury  of  England.  He  cleprecated  the  remarks  of 
the  honourable  member,  calculated  an  they  wore  to 
interfere  with  that  harmony  and  spirit  of  good  feeling 
which  he  was  delighted  tn  find  had  so  rapidly  followed 
the  passing  of  last  tfear's  lenejiceni  measure.  Ireland 
Vaa   now  tranquillized   and  prosperous  by   the  removal 

all  political  disabilities,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that 
'ao  subject  of  agitation  should  be  introduced  there."  Mr. 
Brownlow  said  "  The  interoat«  of  all  classes  in  Ireland 
.were  so  identified  with  the  continuance  of  the  union,  that 
.jie  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  general  disposition  to 
itttack  it,  and  ho  trusted  that  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Clare  would  abandon  the  wild  speculation  in 
which  he  had  embarked  on  that  subject,  and  would  devoie 
hit  talents  to  mmf  better  and  more  meful  purj'ose.  Mr. 
Humo  even  spoke  against  Repeal,  Mr.  O'Connell  in  reply 
obeerved :  "  It  would,  indeed,  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  use 
wiy  other  than  constitutional  language  on  such  a  subject, 
but  nothing  under  heaven  should  deter  him  from  looking 
forward  to  what  would  be  at  once  highly  useful  and  bene- 
ifioial  to  Ireland,  and  not  at  all  injurious  to  this  country." 

On  the  23(/  March,  1830. — In  an  adjourned  debate  on 
the  distress  of  the  country,  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  at  con- 
rgiderable  length  in  favour  of  eni}uiry.  The  distress  was 
men  great  in  all  three  kingdoms  from  the  stagnation  of 
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trade,  and  which  was  aggravated  in  Ireland  by  fsmiBfl. 
He  said  "  Ireland  did  not  want  hoapituls  ami  workhouses. 
The  class  that  never  begged  was  now  demanding  assist- 
anoe.  The  induatrious  olaases  require  to  be  relieved  from 
the  pressure  that  weighed  them  to  the  earth.  The 
national  energies  wanted  full  play,  and  how  were  they  to 
receive  this — how  were  the  burthens  to  be  removed  euc- 
cesaruUy  if  the  house  refused  to  inqniro  into  tho  effects ! 
The  character  of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland  was  this : 
— On  former  occasions,  when  the  artizans  and  manufactures 
of  that  country  were  distreasml,  and  especially  when  that 
Bxekly  exotic,  tlie  tUk  nuinufacture,  was  distressed,  abundant 
funds  were  collected  by  public  benevolence,  for  tho  purpose 
of  affording  relief.  In  the  present  year,  however,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  collecting  15,000^,  16,000/,  or  20,000/, 
in  Dublin,  the  whole  sura  collected  was  3,500/,  of  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  luul  contributed  500/.  This  wa«  a 
proof  that  the  distress  was  of  a  character  which  stop{>Gd 
the  sources  of  charity,  and  prevented  tho  benevolent  from 
rendering  theiir  bonovoleiice  available.     This  was  a  new 

feature  in  the  state  of  Ireland He  was  sure 

that  no  persona  in  that  house  would  abstain  from  afford- 
ing  relief  to  the  people,  if  they  knew  how  to  affonl  it.  Ho 
was  sure  that  thuao  who  delighted  in  the  name  of  wfaiga, 
nor  those  who  thought  themselves  honoured  by  the  appel- 
lation of  tories,  nor  the  small  and  sacred  band  of  radical 
Reformers,  to  which  he  boasted  of  belonging,  were  deficient 
in  incUnation  to  relieve  distress.  But  was  it  not  proper 
that  an  enquiry  should  be  entered  into,  to  ascertain  hew 
far  that  general  inclination  could  be  gratified?  If  it 
were  impossible  to  relieve  the  people,  at  least  let  them 

not  be  disappointed  of  the  hoped-for  enquiry 

To  talk  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  to  maintain 
the  corn  laws,   was  abauril  and  inconsistent  .  .  .  .  Ue 


tlioso  principlps  as  a  reason  for  inquiry.  He 
ihml  it  to  be  ascortained,  whether  an  extension  of  the 
inoiples  of  froe  trade  might  not  alleviate  the  distreas  of 
9  people.  Then  it  we«  said  that  the  currency  was  fixed 
i  settled,  and  could  not  be  altered.     He  utterly  denied 

J  currency  was  settled All  he  argued  for  was 

(uiry,  and  no  changes  that  were  not  the  result  of  mature 
iberatjon.     The  people  were  not  to  be  told  that  the 
islature  had  nothing  to  give  thora  but  speeches  for  three 
four  nights,  the  objects  of  which  wore  to  delude  them." 
....  Lord  P.  L.  Gower  said,  "  that  he  would  confine 
)  few  observations  he  had  to  make  almost  exclusively  to 
)land,  with  a  view  to  reply  to  the  statements  of  the 
nourable  member  for  Clare,     When  that  honoarable 
imber  found  that  the  usual  supportfirs  of  the  side  of  the 
on  which  he  sat  were  shrinking  from  so  general  an 
ivestigation,  as  was  proposed  by  this  motion,  and  when  he 
and  that  there  was  a  disposition  not  to  make  the  state 
!  England  a  subject  of  inquiry;  ho  dexterously  shifted 
is  ground,  and  made  the  vast  distress  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland  the  reason  for  demanding  inquiry.     That  severe 
distress  prevailed  in  many  towns  in  tliat  country  bo  ad- 
mitted :  but  the  house  must  reeollcct  that  a  committeo 
WM  sitting  np  stairs,  of  which  he  the  honourable  and 
loomed  gentleman  was  a  member,  to  devise  the  means  of 
nllevinting  that  distress.  The  whole  questions,  therefore,  as 
rvspectofl  Irehind,  was  virtually  and  praotioally  disposed  of." 
Junfi  4fA,  IHSO.-r-A  debate  arising  on  the  Scottish  ood 
Irish  {UMipers'  removal  bill,  brought  in  by  Lord  Stanlejr^— 
the    pri-eent  Earl    of  Derby — Mr.  O'Connell  spoke,   and 
alluding  to  the  clearing  system  said  "  It  was  pot  long  ago 
since  I  saw  two  hundred  and  four  famiUex  turned  out  up'>& 
the  world,  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  under  the 
operation  of  this  act." — (The  subletting), 

/2 
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Nowmher  l\th,  1830. — Mr.  O'Connoll  moved  for  leavo 
to  bring  in  a.  bill  for  the  repeal  of  tho  subltitting  act,  but 
was  defeated  by  twenty-four  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
During  the  debates  which  arose  on  the  different  readings 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  the  then  aecrotary 
for  Ireland,  for  the  amondmont  of  tho  above  act — the 
subletting, — Mr.  O'Connel!  spoke  several  times,  and  men- 
tioned cases  of  great  hardship  arising  from  the  ejectment 
of  the  poor, 

March  30th,  1831.— Lord  Althorp  moved  that  50,000?. 
be  granted  for  promotion  of  public  works  in  Ireland  ;  ho 
was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Wyso  and  other  Irish 
members,  but  Mr.  O'Connoll  did  not  speak. 

April  13th,  1831. — On  a  debate  respecting  the  state  of 
tho  coimty  Clare,  Mr.  O'Connell  says,  "  I  have  long  been 
opposed  to  poor  laws,  for  I  see  the  inconveniences  and 
mischiefs  consequent  upon  them  :  but  it  is  not  now  a 
question  of  convenience,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death ; 
you  must  have  poor  laws,  you  cannot  avoid  it,  the  people 
must  not  starve  quietly  ....  Thero  is  no  prospect  of 
relief  but  the  insurrection  act  on  one  liand,  and  the  poor 
laws  on  the  other ;  the  latter  is  an  experiment,  but  wo 
must  try  it."   (The  discussion  was  started  by  Mr.  O'Brien). 

June  22d,  1831, — In  a  debate  on  the  king's  speech, 
tho  distress  in  Ireland  being  alluded  to,  Mr.  O'Connell 
said,  "  It  has  always  boon,  and  still  is  my  opinion  that 
poor  laws  are  most  destructive  in  all  their  consequences, 
but  still,  I  think,  if  no  other  remedy  can  be  hold  out  for 
Ireland,  the  time  is  come  when  something  of  the  kind 
must  be  done  ;  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death." 

Jam  30th,  1831. — On  Mr.  Stimley'a  proposing  the  issne 
of  500,000?.  of  Exchequer  bills  for  public  works  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  O'ConnoU  said,    "  I   fear  much  that  these  votos  of 
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exchequer  bills  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  namely, 
the  relief  of  Irish  distreaa," 

July  2.0th,  1831. — In  a  dDbatc  on  the  distress  of  Ireland, 
originated  by  Mr.  Leader.  Mr.  O'Connelt  saye,  "The 
gnat  cause  of  her  distress  may  be  founded  on  the  fact 
that  Rftcc'n  out  of  sixteen  of  her  groat  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees.  It  is  not  the  uHtnt  of  capital  that  afTecta 
Ireland ;  $/w  hat  eapital  if  proper  means  were  taken  to 
givo  it  a  useful  and  profitable  direction,  I  would  under- 
take to  raise  half  a  million  of  money  in  forty-eight  hours 
in  Dublin  on  good  security,  and  a  million  in  oao  month  in 
that  city  to  bo  invested  in  any  good  speculation  which 
afforded  a  fair  prospL-ct  of  a  profitable  return."  Scarcely 
two  months  after,  Septmnier  2&th,  1831,  he  states  the 
reverse,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr. 
r ;  ho  says,  "  TA*  irant  of  capital  in  Ireland,  caused 
f  the  constant  drain  of  alwontt^^ea,  ha«  hitherto  impeded 
Bke  progress  of  many  most  useful  undertakings." 
AuguKt  10/A,  1831. — On  a  discussion  started  by  Mr. 
■ownlow,  as  to  the  propriety  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland, 
r,  O'OonnoU  says,  "  They  must  tax  tho  land  in  that 
luntrj'  to  enable  tho  resident  proprietors  to  keep  tlie  poor 
n  starving." 

f  As^tat  $9th,  1831. — There  was  another  debate  on  the 
mo  sabject,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sadler,  bat  Mr.  O'Connell 
i  not  speak. 

Jtttu  ]it/t,  183S. — On  a  petition  being  presented  for 
wr  Uws,  Mr.  O'Comiell  said,  "  I  protest  against  any 
Hition  having  for  it«  prayer  tho  intro<]uetinn  of  poor 
R  into  Ireland.  1  object  to  a  system  of  ]>oor  laws,  be- 
e  their  effect  is  to  degrade  the  minds  of  the  people 
(nvinji;  parochial  aid.  I  am  convinced  they  would  oper- 
e  to  the  prejudice  of  Ireland." 
;  Jmul9th,  XSS'i. — Un  a  resolution  being  proposed  by 


Mr.  Sadler,  tiut  H  ««  eipedietit  to  intnidoce  poor  laws 
inio  Irdand.  Mr.  CyCoiiDefl  iinke  sgaioBt  it,  KtTing, 
"  That  thojr  tako  fro^  those  resoareee  which  are  applied 
I  to  the  flnfloyBOBt  of  ptodnctive  hboor.'"  In  the  same 
'  i^eeck  ha  calk  A»  poor  hws  "  A  moral  tiUera,"  and  eaya, 
**  No  one  has  >  r^it  to  pot  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
anothw,  KMM  except  the  dck  and  aged  hare  a  claun  upon 
Ae  property  of  othen." 

Jmwd  iOtk,  1833.— kir.  O'Coondl  mOTed  for  a  com- 
mittee to  eoqoire  into  the  pncticabiUt;  of  coDstructing  a 
canal  from  Ihibtin  to  Kingstown.  In  the  same  year  he 
with  other  members  brought  ia  the  Dublin  eteam  packet 
bill :  he  appeared  to  do  so  aa  one  of  the  members  of  Uie 
committee  on  the  subject,  and  not  aa  the  originator. 

February  2(VA,  1834.— Mr.  O'Connell  brought  in  a  bill 
relative  to  distreas  for  rent  in  Ireland,  principallj-  for  the 
relief  of  anail  holders,  who  had  frequently  to  pay  aa  much 
for  costs  OS  the  sum  originally  distrained  for. 

April  22d,  lS3i.— Mr.  O'Connell  brought  forward  hie 
motion  on  the  repe^  of  the  union.     The  debate  lasted  a 
week ;  on  the  division,  April  29th.   there  were  for  the 
ttwtion  ....  ....      38 

Against 5S3 

485 


Including  the  tcUers  there  were  40  for  O'Connell,  39  of 
whom  were  Irish. 

There  were  57  Irish  members  who  votetl  against  him. 

The  English  member  was  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  sat  for 
Tiverton. 

J7i7ie  30, 1834. — On  a  clause  for  the  impounding  rtrango 
cattle  in  the  roads  act  amendment  bill,  Mr.  O'Connell  aud 

'  When  I  look  at  the  manner  in  which  magistrates  and 
rand  jurors  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  turning  wretched 
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fuiiilics  into  the  ditches  to  starve, — when  I  remember  the 
iiutonce  of  one  mairiBlrato  who  not  long  ago  inmed  out 
twenty  raniilics  in  ono  lot,  to  perish  b;  the  road  side, — 
]  certainly  am  ilispoeod  to  oppose  tlio  clause ;  it  is  plain 
that  if  a  oow  or  a  pig  be  seized,  it  must  be  sold  to  pay  the 
penalty." 

In  the  same  month  Mr.  James  Talbot,  after  ctdvocating 

the  improvement  of  internal  communication  in  Ireland  by 

means  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  moved  for  a  select 

committee  to  in(iuire  into  the  best  means  for  the  improve- 

mcnt  of  the  River  Shannon.     He  woe  strongly  supported 

by  Mr.  L>7ich,  who  suggested  an  addition  to  it,  "  To  con- 

«idor  the  mi'ans  for  the  better  employment  of  tlie  poor." 

TbiB,  liovrever.  he  withdrew,  and  the  original  motion  was 

rriod.     Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  speak  on  the  subject. 

Matfh,   1835,- — Mr.  O'C'onnell   opjiosed   a   resolution 

ido  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  a  provixion  should  be  n\ade  by 

sessment  for  the  relief  of  the  ag^d,  iiifinn,  and  helpless 

tor  in  Ireland.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  hia 

"  The  present  rc«olution  takes  tlie  fiuestiun  par 

ilum.     It  plcflgos  the  house  that  it  is  expedient  to  make 

k  provision  for  the  aged,  helpless,  and  infirm  i>oor  of  Ire- 

tnd.     Now  I  object  to  our  making  such  a  pic<lge  in  tho 

lent  state  of  informiilion  on  the  subject.     What  is  the 

of  the  motion  i    What  La  meant  by  the  word 

iiclplossr    It  does  not  mean  the  iniirm  only ;  foramong 

e  helpluss  must  bo  included  all  who  cannot  earn  iw  much 

■  U  will  support  tliem." 

,  !8;16. — "  A   short  debat«   took  place  in 

(  of  Sir  It.  MuBgmvo  having  obtained   leave 

It  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  inlreland.     Mr. 

*  1  think  the  time  is  come  when  a  system 

t  be  intro<liteo<i   ....  the  /armm  art 

imforUihh  than  tiny  /<««  ffvii ;  <tnd  tlu:  rimdi- 


Hon  of  the  Uthourerx  in  much  of  the  toett  and  the  vihoUoftKe 
lOttth  of  Ireland  considerably  ameliorated.  This  tlicn  is  tha 
proper  time  to  coneider  the  subject,  and  to  cany  it  into 
practical  effect.  I  am  tliu  more  iaolined  to  this  opinion, 
because  I  see  the  effect  of  tlie  power  of  centralization 
possessed  by  the  Englisli  Poor-law  Commiesioners  in  pre- 
venting the  effect  of  local  feeling  and  party  spirit  from 
interfering  with  the  distribution  of  relief.  As  it  works 
80  well  in  England,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work 
equally  well  in  Ireland,  The  sooner,  therefore,  thii  bill  is 
brought  in  the  better," 

(There  were  three  poor-law  bills  for  Ireland  introduce<l 
this  sessions,  viz. — by  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope ;  but  in  consequence  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth's stating  that  the  subject  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  government,  they  were  withdrawn.) 

April  28,  1837. — On  the  second  reading  of  the  poor- 
law  bill,  introduced  by  government,  Mr.  O'Connell  says  at 
the  commencement  of  his  speech,  "  My  intention  was  not 
to  speak  upon  this  measure.  I  ain  not  for  it ;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  succeed  in  mitigating  the  evils  to  be 
found  in  the  present  state  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  but  that 
its  tendency  will  bo  to  aggravate  them  much  ;  therefore  I 
cannot  advocate  the  measure.  I  do  not  mean  to  vote 
against  it ;  I  think  that  it  has  now  become  inevitable  that 
we  must  have  some  measure  like  a  poor-law  for  Ireland. 
I  yield  to  the  neooseity,  while  I  regret  it."  He  ascribes 
the  distress,  of  which  ho  draws  an  appalling  picture,  to 
political  causes ;  thns :  "  The  poverty  an<l  distre-ss  that 
have  prevailed  in  Ireland  for  ages,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
owing  to  political  causes.  If  any  one  i-emembers  the 
nature  of  the  government  in  Ireland  this  must  be  admitted, 
I  need  not  go  farther  back  than  the  last  century  and  a 
half ;  looking  at  that  period,  no  one  can  be  surprised  to 


Ireland  in  that  state  which  she  now  is  in.  I  allude 
ereXy  to  two  heads  of  thoso  whioh  are  called  the  penal 
ITS.  By  two  distinct  branches  of  these  laws,  ignorance 
IS  enforced  by  acta  of  parliament,  and  poverty  was  en- 
ited.  I  will  mention  the  two  statutes  :  7th  Will.  Ill, 
4,  tec.  9  ;  and  8tA  Anne,  c.  3."  He  gives  the  sabstanoe 
'  tliese  statutes,  and  goes  on :  '■  Thcso  were  the  laws  that 
force  for  a  full  centurj'.  For  a  full  century  we  had 
bwg  requiring  the  people  to  be  ignorant,  and  punishing 
lem  for  being  industrious — laws  that  declared  the  ocqui- 
ition  of  property  crimioal,  and  subjected  it  to  forfeiture. 
'or  one  century  ignorance  and  poverty  were  enacted  by 
t«,  OS  only  fit  for  Irish  people.  The  consequences  of  a 
of  that  kind  are  still  felt.  When  you  see  this,  you 
e  at  once  shown  the  source  from  which  such  misery  has 
iwn.  There  are  sufficient  political  causes  for  the  present 
%t9  of  Ireland."  Farther  on  he  says,  the  distress  is  not 
casioned  by  the  undue  bidding  for  land ;  for  "  Out  of  the 
15,000  heads  of  families  in  a  state  of  destitution,  507,411 
ire  not  an  inch  of  land  ;  showing  that  putting  an  end  to 
e  exorbitant  rents  now  demanded  would  give  relief  to 
',000  heads  of  families  only  that  have  land."  In  the 
me  speech  he  says—"  You  say  to  us,  we  will  give  you 
fcve  to  tax  yourselves  :  Ihit  is  the  mode  in  which  you 
irill  relieve  our  misery  and  distress.  The  Carlow  farmer" 
(allading  to  a  case  ho  had  previously  mentioned)  "  is  dying 
from  not  being  able  to  have  a  refreshing  draught  to  wet 
lips  in  fuvur :  that  man  is  to  be  taxed ;  you  will  compel 
to  give  relief  to  support  wreti;hes,  who  are  not  perhaps 
so  miserable  aa  hiiiLself.  I  believe  that  you  ought  to 
yourselves  whether  or  not  you  will  give  to  Ireland 
annuity.  \Vill  you  form  a  proper  system  of  emtgra- 
Wby  not  take  the  wait«  lands  of  Canada !  W 
the  colonial  waste  lands,  as  tlio  American  govern- 
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mont  does !  Why  not  make  thorn  a  fiind  !  What  is  it 
tliflt  you  propose  to  do  I  Do  you  mean  to  give  us  public 
works !  I  propose  works  of  public  utility  ;  I  propose  tiie 
Gonstruf^tion  of  roade,  and  means  of  coininuuicstion  over 
mountains  and  through  bogs.  I  propoeo  the  drainage  of 
lands,  where  the  capital  required  goes  beyond  the  meanBof 
individuals  to  supply  :  but  you  have  nothing  for  one,  except 
this  bill."  I  may  here  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that 
after  all  these  questions  and  proposals,  which  ho  utters  so 
flippantly,  scarcely  two  months  elapsed  when  ho  tried,  on 
the  SOth  of  June,  to  throw  out  a  bill  for  the  drainage  of 
Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle,  which  had  been  brought 
in  by  Alilemmn  Wood,  as  head  of  the  Irish  Society  (pro- 
bably the  Inugha  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  London). 
The  Aldorman  said,  on  finding  that  Mr.  O'OomicU  upposetl 
him  :  "  The  bill  has  for  its  object  the  omploymrait  at  aaato 
thousands  of  poor  Irishmen ;  I  have  no  interest  but  that 
of  Ireland  at  heart,  because  I  have  the  honour  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  I  trust  that  evety 
Irish  member  will  give  us  credit  for  wishing  to  effect  all  the 
good  we  can."  Yet  Mr.  O'Oonnell  tried  to  have  it  thrown 
out  on  a  mere  point  of  form ;  he  had  no  argument  to  bring 
against  the  bill,  for  he  immediately  says,  "  I  know  nothing 
of  tiie  merits  of  the  bill,  but  believe  the  benefits  to  be 
esaggcratcd." 

Returning  to  his  epocch  on  the  poor  law  bill,  he  remarks, 
"  If  £103,800  a  year"  (the  sum  calculated  as  being  given 
for  charity  in  Dublin),  "be  insufficient  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  one  city ;  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  ^312,000 
(the  estimated  expense  of  one  hundred  workhouses)  will 
be  sufficient  to  relieve  tho  <listress  of  the  whole  country! 
Recollect  how  many  private  cliarities  will  have  their 
sources  dried  up  the  moment  a  general  measure  of  this 
kind  is  passed."     He  objects  to  the  bill,  on  account  of  in- 
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yto  the  landlords,  thus:  "If  the  Irish  jMop/o  do  not  look 
e  conBcquoncos  nuch  a  measuro  is  calculated  to  pro- 
we,  thg  landlords  will  sooti  dueorer  thtnt.     Ones  let  them 
•  ietdttf  in,  and  depend  upon  it  the  whole  bfill  of  their 
f  wUl  eoon  be  rleen  in  pteeiv.    I  fell  you  that  ihit 
t  ttltimatety  work  the  total  configcatioa  of  all  pro- 
t  in  Ireland.     In  Ireland,  you  have  surrounding  the 
:8t  and  moet  destitute  cla«8,  a  broad  margin  oompris- 
len  who  are  not  actually  paupers,  but  who  are  sc&rcely 
r  than  beware,  and  who  are  not  able  by  dint  of  the 
"ongest  and  moat  incessant  cxertionj!  to  eke  out  a  Iiveli- 
Every  man  who  is  rented  at  £5  a  year,  ie  to  bo- 
e  a  rate-payer.     This  will  include  every  man  who  at 
sent  just  saves  himself  from  begging.  •  •  •  •  ••  Aft«r 

,  my  conviction  la,  that  my  plan,  which  political  econo- 
B  may  tell  you  n-ould  be  altogether  ine.ipcilicnt,  would 
jally  afford  relief  to  Ireland,  at  once  practical,  permanent 
land  mibstantial.     That  plan  is  shortly  this — extengive  emi- 
mgration  and  a  tax  on  ahtentees:   on  absentees  who  draw 
I  trcry  year  a  large  income  from  the  land,  but  ajiend  nothing 
tin  it.     Again,  "  The  inducement  to  the  landlord  specially 
r  to  take  caro  of  his  tenants  will  bo  entirely  inoperative,  if 
your  bill  bo  not  accompanied  by  enactments  providing  a 
law  of  settlement ;   yet  mark   me,   I  am  not  for  a  law 
of  settlement,  such  a  law  enslaves  the  people  by  tying 
L  ihom  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  wore  bom,  and  enabling 
Ejoo  to  hunt  them  liko  rats."     Towards  the  end   of  his 
9ch,  ho  says :  "  I  have  arrived  at  a  strong  impression 
lat  a  poor  law  has  never  done  any  good  in  any  coimtry 
rhem  it  has  been  adopted,  as  far  as  regards  any  view  of 
PotcctJon  to  the  \toor.'" 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  spoke  next  very  strdngly  in  fa- 
tour  of  poor  laws,  but  objecting  to  some  of  the  details  of 
:■  |)niiiO(M.-d  inca»4ure.  and  particularly  for  not  establishing 
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a  law  of  settlement,  thus  encouraging,  he  saye,  "  a  deterip- 
tion  of  wandering  paupers  all  over  Ireland."  Beapecting 
the  RubdiviBton  of  land  causing  pauperism,  he  remarks, 
"  What  is  the  district  in  Ireland  in  which  the  condition  of 
tho  pauper  is  most  comfortable!  In  tho  County  Down, 
and  yet  there  the  land  is  beyond  comparison  most  subdi- 
vidod.  How  happens  this !  Because  the  relation  lieticeen 
landlord  and  tenant  is  upon  a  more  k'mdlg  footing  there  than 
in  any  otJwr  part  of  Ireland."  Alluding  to  Mr.  O'Connell 
he  says,  "  The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Kil- 
kenny has  shown  that  all  the  distress,  and  all  the  misery  it 
generates,  exists  in  tho  absence  of  poor  laws.  But  has  he 
proposed  any  remedy  I  The  only  remedy  which  he  has 
pointed  out  is  extensively  expatriating  tho  poor  of  Ireland. 
I  confess  that  this  is  not  the  remedy  which  I  looked  for. 
1  am  willing  to  admit  that  emigration  is  highly  ueefiil  in 
many  ways,  but  I  would  assist  the  poor  man  to  supply  his 
wants  in  his  own  country.  The  honourable  and  learned 
member  talks  of  confiscation  ;  I  have  no  droad  of  con6e- 
cation  at  all.  If  the  lamllords  would  take  the  proper 
means  for  improving  their  estates,  they  might  afford  relief 
to  the  people,  without  any  loss  of  property  to  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  the  improved  condition  of  tho  people 
would  prove  greatly  to  their  own  advantage  and  profit. 
Ho  talks  too  of  tho  benefits  of  home  legislation  as  likely 
to  take  away  all  grievances  of  this  sort.  But  surely  ho 
must  recollect  that  no  leas  than  six  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  establish  poor  laws  in  that 
country.  When  tho  Irish  Parliament  was  in  existence  it 
was  thought  by  many  eminent  men  to  be  as  necossary  to 
have  poor  laws  as  it  is  considered  now.  In  the  year  1741 
a  bill  of  this  sort  was  passed  and  received  tho  royal  aseont, 
but  was  never  promulgated," 

Mr.  O'Brien  stroogly  supported  the  bill,  and,  alluding  to 


Mr.  O'Connell,  npeaks  thus :  "  Indescribably  disaetroue  ho' 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  "  saya  ia  the  present  condition  of  tho  Irish 

>poor.  In  the  next  sentence  therefore  wo  might  have  ex- 
pected to  hoar  him  declare,  that  no  experiment  could  be 
bied  that  could  aggravate  their  wretchedness.  But  no  I 
ke  tells  you  that  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils  you  must 
Ipok  to  the  operation  of  political  measures — measures 
vhich,  if  beyond  question  beneficial,  and  if  conceded  in 
the  largest  spirit  of  liberality,  could  not  possibly  work  out 
the  effects  which  he  ascribes  to  good  government  in  a  less 
period  than  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Will  the  passing  of 
the  municipal  bill  or  the  lithe  bill — measures,  ths  impor- 
tance and  excellence  of  which  no  ono  feels  more  strongly 
than  I  do; — will  they  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked  of  the  present  generation  V 

Mr.  Lynch,  on  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  same  bill 
(May  Ist),  says:  "1   hope  this  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  one  of  the  great  erila  of  Iro- 
^^feuid,  competition  for  land,  an  evil  to  which  we  may  attri- 
H^te  those  outrages,  that  are  in  fact  agrarian,  and  not 
^Ppolitical.     I  contend  that  this  measure  will  benefit  the 
'Bmall  farmers  in  a  very  material  degree,  by  relieving  them 
from  that  heavy  burden  to  which  they  are  now  subject, 
namely,  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor,  which  is  now 
completely  thrown  upon  thorn.     Emigration  has  been  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  a  means  of  relief.     It  has  been  said, 
why  do  you  not  send  the  Irish  poor  to  cultivate  the  wilds 
i  wastes  of  America!     But  have  we  no  wasto  lands  in 
reland  equally  in  want  of  reclaiming!     I  believe  that  the 
s  of  Ireland  result  in  a  most  material  degree  from  the 
6  of  the  land  in  cultivation  and  the  non-use  of  eduoa- 
The  destitution  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  are 
iuse  of  the  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  consequently 
f  the  non-introduction  of  capital;  and  till  destitution  is 
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relieved,  and  safety  is  thereby  offered  to  the  ospHalist,  he 
will  not  be  induced  to  embark  hia  capita]  in  that  oouDtry.'' 
Sir  Robert  Poel  eupportod  the  bill,  though  he  aays:  "  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate 
effects  of  this  measure,  and  sliall,  when  the  bill  is  in  com- 
mittee, state  my  objections;  but  the  feeling  has  now 
become  so  universal,  that  it  ia  not  consistent  with  justice, 
or  the  urgent  demands  of  charity,  that  there  should  be  no 
relief  for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  while  relief  is  given  to  the 
poor  in  the  othor  parts  of  the  empire ;  that  I  in  common 
with  others  admit  the  necessity  of  making  the  oxporimeDt, 
and  this  being  admitted,  the  sooner  the  experiment  is  made 
the  better.  1  see  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way,  yet  if 
I  were  asked  what  other  measure  would  be  a  more  effectual 
chock  than  the  poor  law,  1  should  find  it  difficult  to  give 
an  answer.  There  ia  one  other  point :  much  has  been  said 
of  the  sufferings  caused  by  landlonls  rejecting  a  nnruber  of 
tenants ;  and  may  it  not  be  apprehended  that  some  evil  in 
that  respect  will  arise  from  the  proposed  system,  and  that 
the  landowner  will  have  recourse  to  the  expedient,  in  order 
not  to  be  burdened  by  heavy  rates  for  keeping  up  the 
workhouses." — (Lord  John  Russell  onswered  the  last  ob- 
jection by  saying:  "  So  far  from  thinking  that  ejectments 
will  be  more  frequent,  I  believe  the  effect  will  be  the  direct 
contrary ;  for  if  a  landlord  were  to  eject  a  number  of  per- 
sona from  hia  estate,  thoy  would  go  to  the  workhouse,  and 
he  would  find  from  the  increase  of  rates  that  he  gained  no 
advantage  by  the  experiment.") — After  a  debate  of  two 
nights  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  but  ita  progress 
was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  late  king's  death.  There 
was  never  any  division  in  this  session  on  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  though  there  were  several  in  committee  on  details. 
It  did  not  reach  the  Lords.  In  consequence  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  bill,  Mr,  S.  Crawford  su^ested  to  Lord 


ibn  Russell,  that  ns  there  was  groat  cause  to  apprehend 
e  destitution  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
B  noble  lord  to  ask  for  power  to  expend  some  money  in 
Sieving  thoao  unfortunate  people  who  might  require  it, 
i  which  might  be  repaid  out  of  the  poor-rates. 
Mr.  S.  Orawfonl  was  not  in  the  next  parliauicut,  but  at 
e  last  election  ho  woe  returned  for  an  Engliah  borough. 
I  In  the  following  year,  when  the  poor-law  bill  was  again 
mght  in  by  government,  Mr,  O'Connell  spoke  against  it 
t  the  second  reading.     F^.  5,  1S3S,  he  said:  "  I  will 
ipport  a  bill  which  shall  relievo  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and 
9  aged,  and  aifonl  temporary  assistance  to  those  who 
ler  from  casualty   or   weakness,  and  cannot  possibly 
|>t^n  it  in  any  other  way.   But  I  will  oppose  a  bill  which 
I  t«mpt  the  labouring  classes  to  look  forward  to  tbo 
mrkhooBBs  as  a  permanent  and  ultimate  refuge/^     On  ita 
ing  i,Feh.  9)  into  committeee,  he  opposed  it  violently, 
ad  moved  that  it  bo  rea<l  that  day  six  months ;  he  made 
%  long  speccli,  but  his  arguments  were  only  a  reiteration  of 
those  he  odvanctKl  the  year  before.   The  result  of  the  divi- 
ion  was  against  him.  277  to  25 ;  he  also  voted  against  it 
a  conunittee  and  on  the  third  reading.    The  poor-law  bill 
roduGod  by  ministers  was  only  before  parliament  for  two 
It  was  Erst  brought  forward  by   Lord  J(4ia 
.,  Feb.  15,  1837,  and  received  the  royal  assent  Jvig 
SI,  ]  83S.     It  was  never  thrown  out  by  tlie  Lords. 

Mr.  O'Connoll  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
tailroad  grant  in  1839.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  against  it, 
I  th«  ground  that  such  undertakings  should  be  loft  to 
I  pnvftto  enterprise.  Lord  Morpeth  was  obliged  to  abandon 
L  Ibo  measure,  so  that  tlie  proposol  grant  was  never  actually 
Budo.  The  line  fixed  was  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  with 
bnochos  to  Limerick  and  Glonmell.    One  of  the  principal 

tnd»  of  rtbjcfrtion  was.  th«  jealousy  it  would  cn/atv  in 
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the  other  parte  of  Ireland,  to  which,  on  account  of  t 
enormous  expense,  it  would  be  impossible  for  government 
to  render  any  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  eimilar 
undertakings.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  same  year 
(July  23)  Lord  Moi-petli  ob3erve<i :  "  If  next  Bessioa 
private  enterprise  should  be  found  insufficient  and  incom- 
petent to  complute  those  works,  which  it  is  admitted  would 
be  beneficial  to  Ir<jland,  it  will  then  become  the  duty  of 
government  to  consider  whether  they  ought  not  to  lend 
their  assistance."  I  have  looked  naiTowly,  howover, 
through  all  the  proceedings  of  18-K>,  and  can  find  no 
farther  mention  of  the  subject.  Not  having  tho  Mirror 
for  the  present  year,  I  cannot  tell  if  anything  hae  been 
done,  but  I  think  not. 

With  respect  to  other  measures  introduced  by  Irish 
members  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
their  poor  countrj-men.  I  find  Mr.  S.  Crawford  introduced, 
•/ulif  ^nd,  1835,  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant :  the  object  was  to  enable  the  tenant  to  obtain  a 
fair  allowance  from  his  landlord  for  expenses  he  might 
have  incurred  for  the  improvement  of  his  holding.  He 
did  not  intend  pressing  his  bill  that  session,  but  introduced 
it  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  subject  considered.  Ho 
brought  in  another  on  the  same  subject  the  next  year, 
March  iOth,  1836.  In  his  speech  ho  says, — "  The  object 
of  my  measure  is  to  effect  some  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenant,  by  not  leaving  it  completely  in 
the  discretion  of  his  landlord  to  deprive  him  of  his  parcel 
of  land  at  his  pleasure  after  tho  tenant  having  bes- 
towed bis  labour  upon  it  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  tenantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  in  the  most 
wretched  condition  that  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
most  impoverished  country  of  Europe,  though  bom  in 
a  land  which   if    jirofierly  cultivated  would  yield  abund- 
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I  aod  comrorb  to  all.     The  extraordinary  diSuronce 
the   coadition   oT   the   inhabitants    of    Ulster, 
axkd    the   other   provinces,    is    to   be    attributed  to   the 
fact,  that  tM  (&al  province  there  is  an  identity  of  feeling  and 
interest  hetweea  the  landlord  and  tenant,  whilst  in  the  other 
Lmrts  of  Ireland  the  tenant  is  generally  neglected  and 
Hg^ersecuted  by  him,  "  as  if  he  belonged  to  a  class  directly 
■  Opposed  to  that  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil."     He  quotes 
the  eWdence  of  Mr.  Nimmo,  a  celebrated  engineer,  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  Lords ;   the  following  is  a  para- 
graph :  "  State  your  opinion  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland."     "  I  conceive  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  to  be  in  general  in  almost  tlie  lowest  possible  state 
of  existence ;  their  cabins  are  in  the  most  miserable  con- 
dition, and  their  food — potatoes  with  water,   frequently 
^without  aalt ;   and   I  have  frequently  met  persons  that 
■If^^  of  me  on  tlteir  htees  for  the  love  of  God  to  give 
Hnem  some  promise  of  employment,  that,  from  the  credit 
ffthat  they  might  get  the  means  of  support.'"  Mr.  Nimmo 
then  states  the  practice  of  distress  as  the  usual  expedient 
ibr  enforcing  the  commands  of  the  landlord.     He  states 
e  of  the  term,  Irish  tenants  being  always  allowed 
3  from  half  a  year  to  a  year  in  nrrear ;  the  landlord, 
refore,  can  always  drive :  and  their  power  is  applied 
:  all  purposes.     For  example,  he  says — "  I  want  the 
»ple  to  work  for  me  at  S*/.,  they  demand  \0d.,  1  corn- 
lain  to  the  landlord,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  work 
tould  go  on,  that  the  wages  might  go  to  the  payment  of 
B  own  rent,  and  he  forces  them  under  the  threat  of  dis- 
And  in  like  manner,  I  have  known  notices  sent  to 
revent  them  working  for  me."  , 

a  bill  was  supported  or  opposed  by  members,  with- 
jnt  regard  to  party ;  but  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  speak. 
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The  second  reading  was  postponed  severa!  times,  nntil  tiw 
4th  of  July,  wlien  it  waa  put  off  to  that  day  six  months. 

In  the  first  session  of  1837,  Mr,  Lynch  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  hotter  and  more  convenient  employment  of  the 
poor,  and  another  for  tho  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
uncultivated  lands  in  Ireland.  The  mode  by  which  these 
objects  were  to  bo  attained  is  not  given.  The  bills  wore 
postponed  time  after  time  without  discussion,  until  the 
King's  death.  He  brought  them  in  again  on  the  12th  of 
December  in  the  same  year,  but  nothing  came  of  them. 
No  other  Irish  member  took  part  in  them,  excepting  that 
MoT^n  O'Oonnell  was  ordered  to  bring  in  that  for  the 
waste  lands  with  Mr.  Lynch. 

Jan.  23rf,  1838  "  Mr.  Lucas,  member  for  Monaghan  (a 
oonseri'ativc),  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  con-acre 
tenants.  The  object  waa  to  introduce  the  principle  that 
the  labourer  shall  not  bo  compelled  to  keep  the  land,  but 
that  the  farmer  shall  take  it  oft  his  hands  in  case-  of  hit 
inability  to  pay  the  rent.  The  second  clause  of  the  bill 
waa  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  following  grievance ; — 
In  addition  to  the  security  afforded  to  the  farmer  by  the 
promiasory  note,  which  is  given  by  him  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  rent,  by  the  con-acre  tenant,  it  is  usual  to  oluini 
tho  additional  security  of  a  legal  lien  on  the  property.  Mr. 
Lucas  proposed  to  modify  the  law,  by  introducing  the  pro- 
vision, that  if  the  landlord  shall  have  consented  to  accept 
the  security  of  a  promissory  note,  such  acceptance  shjJl 
deprive  him  of  the  right  to  claim  any  other  security,  Mr, 
F.  French  and  the  O'Connor  Don  thought  little  or  no 
benefit  would  arise  from  tho  bill,  as,  by  ombarassing  tlw 
fanner  with  legal  enactments,  he  would  be  less  disposed  to 
break  up  his  land  for  oon-acre  tenants.  Mr.  O'Connell 
took  no  part  in  the  bill,  which  went  into  oonmiittee,  but 
was  ultimately  dropped. 


Ffhruai-if  8,  1SS8. — Mr.  IJarron  submitted  a  motion 
}ecting  the  boartl  of  clmritable  bequests  tn  Ireland, 
4iich,  from  the  number  of  its  members,  and  their  engage- 
Bents,  was  quite  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  the 
kitiea ;  and  as  it  consisted  entirely  of  Protestants,  did 
Ktt  possess  thfi  confidence  of  Catholics,  who  consequently 
mccal  from  it  th«  nature  of  tlieir  charities,  consisting  of 
linet«en  out  of  twenty  in  the  whole  country,  and  are  a«- 
RiBtomod  during  their  lifetime  to  hand  over  large  sums  of 
IBoncy  to  be  distributed  to  individuals,  instead  of  giving 
Hiem  to  charities,  or  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
l^ln  tho  year  1809,"  he  says,  "a  relation  of  my  own  for 
tfiese  reasons,  handed  over  £10,000  to  four  or  five  indi- 
viduals, with  merely  verbal  instructions  as  to  its  disposal; 
1  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  tu  know 
iriiether  tho  money  has  been  properly  applied.  Twenty- 
\ie  years  ago,  £20.000  wore  left  by  a  Mr.  Fanning  to 
le  poor  of  the  city  of  Watorford,  but  as  yet  tlie  poor  of 
latcity  have  not  touched  a  single  shilling'"  He  states 
he  estimated  value  of  property  left  for  charity,  and  not 
mder  any  legal  control,  to  bo  two  millions  two  hundred 
iunwBnd  pounds,  producing  at  four  per  cent,  an  annual 
ncome  of  i^l  10,000.  Lord  Morpeth  suggcstetl  that  Mr. 
Sarron  should  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  obtaining  a  coiumis- 
•on  of  inquiry,  which  would  have  greater  powers  Uian 
ne  appointed  by  the  Crown :  and  Lord  Morpeth  pro- 
■iaed  the  assistance  of  government. 

Fftruary  13. — Mr.  B.  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
Ur.  O'Connell  took  no  part  in  the  discussion  till  the  second 
Btwling,  when  he  spoke  shortly  in  its  favour.  It  wm 
postponed  time  after  time  till  June,  when  it  was  put  off 
for  three  nion tils,  by  which  time  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
I  1  oannot  find  that  it  was  ever  mooted  afterwnnls. 
^     yuHtf  S,  1840.— Mr.  fl'Bricn  moved  the  following  resolu- 
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tiona:  "  That  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  worlcing 
olaases  are  frequently  exposed  to  extreme  privation,  from 
inability  to  procure  employment :"  That  in  several  of  the 
British  colonies  the  demand  for  labour  ia  urgent,  con- 
tinuous, and  increasing,  and  its  remuneration  is  compar- 
atively ample,  whilst  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  is 
much  retarded  by  its  inadequate  snpply.  That  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  expedient  that  a  free  passage 
to  those  colonies  which  offer  the  greatest  rewards  to 
induatr)-  should  be  provided  by  the  state  for  such  of  the 
labouring  classes  as  are  disposed  to  emigrate  thither. 
Your  lordship  will  perceive  his  motion  is  a  general  one 
for  the  promotion  of  emigration.  In  his  speech,  which 
is  very  long,  he  confines  himself,  however,  nhnost  entirely 
to  Ireland  ;  He  appeals  for  support  to  the  English  mem- 
bers thus  :  "  Unless  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  Ireland  be  elevated  to  tliat  standard  of  comfort  which 
is  the  right  of  every  human  being,  it  will  follow  as  on  un- 
avoidable consequence,  that  the  working  population  of 
England  must  be  roduoed  to  the  same  level  of  misery  and 
indigence  as  theirs.  It  is  contrary  to  every  law  that 
regulates  the  social  system,  to  suppose  that,  in  two 
countries  so  closely  united,  there  can  permanently  exist 
two  separate  scales,  by  which  English  and  Irish  labour 
shall  be  differently  remunerated.  The  commissioners  of 
poor  inquiry  estimate  that  in  England  1,055,982  agricul- 
tural labourers  create  agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of 
£150,000,000  per  annum,  whilst,  in  Ireland,  1,131,715 
produce  to  the  value  only  of  ^36,000,000  per  annum. 
They  also  calculate,  that  as  the  cultivated  land  in  Eng- 
land may  be  estimated  at  34,250,000  acres,  whilst  the 
cultivated  land  of  Ireland  is  14,600,000  acres,  thero  are 
five  labourers  in  Ireland  for  every  two  in  England  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  any  given  quantity  of  land."     He 


tates  also  from  his  owii  knowledge,  and  from  "  uiiques- 

ioDable   sources,  that  the   average   wages   of  tho   Irish 

fthourer,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom,  do 

lot  amount  to  tliree  shillings  per  week,   1  should  rather 

hy  two  shillings  and   sixpence."      He  goes  on:    "  My 

uertion  cannot  be   contested,   when  I    state   tliat   the 

idostrious  labourer,  often  ns  estimable  in  all  the  moral 

lations  of  life  as  any  of  his  supenors,  is  frequently  oom- 

iUed   to  live  with  his  family  upon  a  diet  of  potatoes, 

nthout  milk,  unprovided  with  sufh  clothing  as  deceocy 

and  sheltered  in  a  hovel  wholly  unfit  for   the 

widence  of  man.     If  the  crop  of  potatoes  which  he  has 

a  upon  his  morsel  of  con-aero  ground  should  fail  in  any 

legree,  he  is  reduced  to  that  absolute  extremity  of  want 

Kich  may  bo  properly  designated  as  starvation."     Allud- 

■g  to  the  ejectment  of  tenants,  he  says  :  "  We  know  that 

r  Into  years  tt  very  extensive  system  of  ejectment  baa 

revailed  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  effect  the  consolidation  of 

mna,  for  the  general    improvement  of  estates.      In  the 

reat  msjoHty  of  cases,  1  fear  that  such  ejectment  has 

ften  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  concurrent  provision 

IT  the  ejected  cottier,  who  becomes  a  forlorn  outeast, 

lablc  even   to  procure  emplojinent,  still  less  to  regain 

le  occupation   of  land.     Hence  we  hear  of  land  being 

Imod  up  in  order  to  induce  the  farmer  to  let  out  a  larger 

lantity  of  con-acre  for  the  growth  of  provisions  for  the 

.  and  we  find  that  an  extensive  ejectment  rarely 

■  place  without  the  accompaniment  of  outrage.     I  feel 

I  to  assign  the  true  cause  to  which  occasional  djs- 

tncee  may  be  traced."     Farther  on  ho   says:    "  If, 

^^wrough   the  want  of  employment,  500,000  persona  are 

upon  an  average  supported  at  the  expense  of  otltera,  tile 

lowest  amount  nt  uhtch   their  miiinteuance  can  be  cnloa- 

^Bklvd  t»  one  million  and  .i  half.     Now,  1  am  porsiiadid 
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that  half  this  eum  applied  annually  to  emigration  would, 
within  a  few  years,  alnioat  extin^ish  pauperism  in  Ire- 
land.'* Towards  the  close  of  hia  speech,  he  says : — 
"  Though  no  one  can  deprecate  more  strongly  than  1  do 
the  prevailing  systoni  of  ejectment  for  the  clearance  of 
estates,  I  lielieve,  at  the  same  time,  that  where  land  has 
become  very  much  subdivided,  it  would  equally  conduce  to 
the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  that  a  portion  of 
the  superabundant  population  should  be  enabled  to  emi- 
grate." The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr,  Hutt,  the 
member  for  Hull.  No  other  Irish  member  twik  part  in  the 
dUcumon,  exceptinp  Mr.  Lucas  who  mfjmrted  it.  Several 
English  members  spoke  pro  and  con.  Lord  John  Russell 
thought  the  proposition  was  of  too  wide  and  gooorol  a 
nature  i  that  as  it  afforded  such  a  vast  field  for  emigra- 
tion, without  defining  any  precise  means  by  which  it  was 
to  be  accomplished,  and  without  stating  the  extent  of  the 
burden  the  state  might  have  to  bear,  the  affirmation  of 
the  proposition  at  tho  present  moment  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  inexpedient. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  appeared  to  l>o  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Lord  John.  Alluding  to  the  ejectment  of  tenants,  Sir 
Robert  says  :  "  It  may  be  correct,  aecording  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  to  remove  the  people  from  their 
small  holdings,  in  order  to  throw  their  possessions  into 
one  largo  form.  The  giving  sudden  notice  to  ninety  or  a 
hundred  families  to  quit  their  possessions,  and  then  turn- 
ing them  loose  into  the  world,  may  be  tho  means  of  in- 
suring the  better  management  of  gentlemen's  estates,  and 
may  be  true  wisdom,  according  to  the  principloa  of  poli- 
tical economy,  but  it  is  not  tnie  according  to  the  dictatea 
of  moral  principle  and  Christian  obligation." 

In  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House,  July  37. 
1835,  Mr.  S.  Crawford  gives  as  one  reason  for  the  expul- 
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on  of  PHiiiU  teniiiitB,  the  disfranchiflonient  of  the  furty- 
lilltDg  freeholderin :  landlords,  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
Dlitical  influence,  hat-ing  coneolidated  the  Hmall  holdinga 
ltd  larger  ones  or  the  annual  value  fixed  as  tho  franchise. 


Alton  Towers. — January  1st,  ISt2. 
My  Loitn, 
I  huvo  oxatiiined  some  of  the  reports  on  Iridh  aflairs, 
jginning   with   that    of    1830,   made   hy    a  committee 
'  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
I  tho  l\th  of  March  in  that  year.     In  the  report,  por- 
onB  of  the  evidence  arc  quoted  to  illustrate  the  obeerva- 
DD8  or  rvcommeodations  of  the  committee. 
At  page  4,  the  report  says,  "  A  verj'  extensive  contractor, 
Ir.  Mullins,  considers  '  that  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to 
icrcase  tho  rate  of  wages  than  otherwise,'  and  in  com- 
paring tho  present  wages  with  what  was  received  during 
tbo  war,  the  same  witness  ad<ls ;  '  that  the  labourer  can 
now  purchase  as  much  provision  for  six  ahtllings,  as  he 
0ould  fomierly  for  twelve  shillings.''     Clothing  be  farther 
■tates,  '  is  less  than  one  half  cheaper ;  linen  is  to  be  hod 
for  one  half  the  price :  cottons,  calicos  and  checks,  those 
kind  of  fabrics  which  the  poorer  class  of  females  wear,  ore 
BOW  to  bo  had  for  one  Fourth  ! — Mr.  Mahoney  observes" — 
(page  5),  "  '  That  the  state  of  the  peasantry  has  improved 
irwy  rapidly  of  late  years  ; — that  the  country  has  greatly 
altered  for  the  better,  that  tho  peasantry  are  better  clotlied, 
and  in  every  way  seem  more  comfortable ;  and  that  their 
luees  ani  improving.'     Ho  adds  '  that  agriculture  bu 
iprnved ;  the    mode    of  ploughing ;    the  description   of 
rU,   and    other   farming   implements  i" — more   land 

il,  and  the  people  are  considered  to  possess  more 
jtfaan  fonnorly,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to 
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be  better  clothed.  Among:  tlie  better  claas  of  farmers, 
Mr.  Musgrave  conaidprs,  '  that  very  great  improvement 
has  taken  place,  and  that  the  number  of  slated  houses  is 
increasing  very  considerably  :  that  the  repeal  of  the  union 
duties  has  produced  a  great  cheapness  of  calico,  and  drees 
of  that  kitid,  and  that  in  country  viUages  there  is  a  much 
groater  number  of  bakers'  shops  than  there  were  a  few 
years  ago.' " — The  report  observes,  "  the  house  will  at 
once  perceive  the  ini[iortanco  of  this  last  observation. 
The  peasantry  who  by  means  of  the  facilities  of  steam 
navigation  carry  their  produce  to  the  English  market  arc 
said  to  '  acquire  information  and  good  habits  by  tlieir 
intercourse  with  England  ;  the  fruits  of  which  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  manifest  in  Ireland.'  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Wiggins,  an  English  land-agent,  in  describing  the 
aouth-west  of  Ireland  is  equally  aatisfactory.  '  A  very 
great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  all  respects  during 
the  last  twenty-two  years;  with  regard  to  food  th«re  is 
not  much  change:  but  in  the  habits  of  cleanliness  anil 
ordor,  and  regularity ;  in  their  clothing  and  sense  of 
propriety,  and  I  conceive  in  their  moral  character  and 
conduct  altogether,  the  improvement  has  been  very  striking. 
"  •  *  I  think  tlie  improvement  of  Ireland  has  been  man 
rapid  than  any  improvement  I  ever  saw  in  England  in  any 
large  tract  of  country." " 

Respecting  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  report 
states  (page  6),  "  under  tho  strong  excitement  of  war 
prices,  and  of  the  free  trade  in  com  with  Great  Britain, 
agriculture  advanced  with  groat  rapidity.  In  this  ad- 
vancing state,  tho  demand  for  labour  increasing  daily,  the 
population  augmented  in  a  similar  proportion.  Lands 
arose  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year,  and  lessees  ware 
tempted  to  realize  profits  by  subletting  their  farms.  In 
this  way  a  system  previously  existing  was  continued  and 
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1,  and  ono  or  more  mesne  tenantx  were  interposed 
betntM)n  the  owner  and  the  occupier.  The  latter  was 
always  ultimately  subject  to  the  demand  for  rent,  and  was 
in  fact  liable  to  be  diatrainod  by  the  head  landlonl,  as 
well  an  by  all  the  mesne  tenants.  The  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  was,  either  to  sublet  or  subdivide 
among  bis  family.  If  the  former  course  was  taken,  the 
eUsB  of  middlemen  was  croat^>d.  This  system  operated 
sa  an  absolute  bar  to  any  encouragement  which  might 
have  been  given  to  their  tenants  by  the  proprietors  of 
Htat«s.  It  led  to  the  payment  or  the  promise  of  much 
higher  rents  by  the  occupier."  PortJons  of  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  are  then  ijuoted  (page  7),  to  show  the  effects 
of  ind)division ;  "  '  Where  a  small  fanner  took  twenty  or 
^rty  aores  of  land,  and  was  permitted  to  subdivide 
it  among  his  children,  he  did  so,  when  they  grew  up,  and 
hence  the  subdivision  immediately  resulted.  Those  chil- 
dren again  subdivided  it  among  their  children,  until  the 
Cum  of  forty  ai'res  was  subdivided  into  pieces  nut  uxeeed- 
tn  acre  each.  Now  if  the  tenant  taking  the  forty 
I  had  not  been  permitted  to  subdid-ide  his  land,  he 
luld  have  provided  for  his  children  by  sending  them  one 

0  the  army,  another  uito  the  navy,  and  then  lefl  his 
liiag  to  a  third ;  thu»  the  farm  would  have  been  con- 

moed  in  its  first  state :  but  the  tenant  being  at  liberty  to 

nbdivide,  availed  himself  of  that  privilege,  and  the  land- 

rageil  him  in  doing  so.  because  instead  of  having 

u  freeholder,  he  had  by  the  subdivision,  four,"'"   Another 

r  observes  :    '• '  The   ease  with  which  a  family  is 

nided  with  the  miserable  cabins  before- mentioned,  and 

1  eymplicity  of  their  ordinary  food,  consisting  almost 
ntirely  of  potutoc«,  induce   early  nukrriagcs  among  the 

i  and  ihew  new  fumi)ie«  arc  scantily  provided  for  bj 
i  subdivision  of  the  lund^.     This  subdivi»ioii  is  a  moot 


serious  erfl,  beeaose  it  tends  to  the  increase  and  gpi&A 
of  the  most  abject  poTcarty  and  misery  ;  and  bartheiii 
estates  with  a  nmneroos  and  ahnoet  naked  population.  I 
do  not  think  these  people  ooold  have  become  better  fron 
the  low  degraded  state  of  society  in  which  they  wea^ 
Soch  was  the  state  of  things  so  soon  as  a  faH  in  ^ntm 
occurred  after  the  peace.  A  change  then  began  to  take 
place  in  the  system  of  managing  lands.  The  great  deeUoe 
of  agricultural  produce  prevented  many  of  the  middlemen 
as  well  as  the  occupiers  from  paying  their  rents.  As 
anxiety  began  to  be  felt  by  the  proprietors  to  improf«  die 
value  of  their  estates,  and  a  general  impression  was  }hn>- 
duccd  in  the  minds  of  all  persons  that  a  panper  popuhtaoa 
spread  over  the  country  would  go  on  increasing,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  at  the  same  time  diminishing,  till  the 
produce  would  become  insufficient  to  maintain  the  resident 
population.  ^  That  evil  became  so  obvious,'*  continues  Dr. 
Doyle,  '  that  the  proprietors  thought  some  remedy  ought 
to  bo  applied,  and  they  did  accordingly  apply  remediei 
of  the  principle  of  which  I  highly  approve  ;  but  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  those  laws  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
panied  by  sonic  provision  for  the  poor."*  '*'* 

**  The  new  system  of  managing  lands,'*'*  says  the  report, 
**  was  that  of  consolidating  farms,  and  bringing  the  land- 
lonl  and  tenant  more  immediately  into  contact.  It  is 
stated  to  lead  to  a  better  svstem  of  husbandrv,  to  a 
iTivaler  certainty  of  the  potatoe  crop,  to  farm  buildings^ 
and  more  comfortable  habitations.  Lower  rents  are  a?- 
sinnod,  but  on  the  average  of  years  larger  rents  are  paiA 
»^i\vl  a  n\co  of  Vivmanry  is  likely  to  spring  up  and  be  cn- 

v\Hin\o  d So  far  from  its  being  for  the  interest  of 

the  lanvllonl  to  sublet,  and  so  far  from  there  existing  anv  in- 
\v  tv  \"::*:c  l\;ibi:  o:*  subdividing:  famiis  for  the  sake  of  ae<]uiring 
{r;^;M  ivn'^.s  v\{vriviKx  has  shown  that  personal  interest 
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imperatJvolyproscriboBa  contniTy  mode  Iff  procewiing.  .  .  . 
If  tho  condition  of  the  landlord,  ami  of  those  tenants  who 
remain  in  possession  of  tho  soil,  are  alone  considered,  the 
ohango  in  undoubtedly  ono  of  unmixed  good.  But  the 
■ituution  of  another  class  renmins  to  be  considered,  that 
of  tho  ejected  tenantry,  or  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  give 
up  their  small  holdings  in  order  to  promote  the  consolida- 
tion of  farms.  Tltoir  condition  is  necessarily  the  most 
deplorable.  .  .  .  The  eliange  was  unavoidable,  and  could 
not  bo  delayed  ;  a  postponement  coidd  not  have  averted 
the  e\i\  day  which  would  eventually  have  come,  and  have 
been  attf^nded  with  pressure  aggravated  by  reason  of  the 
postponement.  '  Had  the  evil  gone  much  fiyrther,'  con- 
tinue Dr.  Doyle,  '  the  misery  would  of  necessity  have 
increased.  It  wa«  indeed  essentially  neeoseary  to  the  good 
of  tho  country  that  the  system  should  be  corrected,  and 
evory  wise  man  applauds  those  measures  which  wero  taken 
for  tho  correction  of  it ;  but  1  believe  thcro  are  vifiry  few 
people  who  now  witness  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land, who  would  not  be  inclined  to  say,  that  along  witli 
those  acts  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  provision  made  for  the  ejectod.' " 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  report  (p.  14),  steam  navi- 
ttion  is  stated  to  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
icial  effects  to  Ireland.  "The  small  inland  trader 
his  way  into  tho  English  market  with  what  ho 
,mI1,  and  he  buys  there  what  he  wishes  to  retail  in 
n  district.  Steam  navigation  has  given  to  Ireland 
the  beet  and  dearest  market  for  her  agricultoral  produce, 
of  all  sorts ;  and  the  best,  bocauso  thv  cheapest,  market 
from  wfat.-neo  to  bring  manufavtureil  goods  in  return.  .  .  . 
Tho  off4x;t  is  of  Ihe  la*t  importance  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  business  done  with  the  enmv  capital.  It  is 
H  irtaUKl  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  nut  one  fourth  of  the  capital 


U  now  wanting  to  curry  on  the  same  extent  of  bnmness ; 
and  he  adds,  '  I  anticipate  that  thifl  will  shortly  lead  to 
tho  erection  of  shops  and  other  establishments,  in  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  for  tlie  sale  of  a  vast  variety  of  articles 
that  are  not  now  to  bo  had  there.'  Some  of  the  small 
dealers,  who  were  formerly  turning  but  a  few  hundreds  a- 
year,  can  now  turn  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  same 
articles.  Fifty  tons  of  egga,  and  ten  tons  of  poultry,  are 
sometimes  shipped  from  Dublin  in  a  single- day.  The  sale 
of  these  articles  adds  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  tenant 
than  to  the  landlord's  rent.  Steam  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon,  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  In  three  years,  the  tonnage  on 
the  Middle  Shannon  has  augmented  seven-fold." 

On  the  state  of  manufactures,  the  report  states  (p.  IS), 
"  The  most  severe  pressure  of  tho  existing  distress  is  to 
be  found  in  Dublin,  and  the  other  great  towns.  This  is 
stated  to  arise  from  two  causes, — the  influx  of  psupers 
from  the  agricultural  districts,  and  the  diminished  profits 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Mr.  Blake  says,  '  The  great 
distress  of  the  poor  of  Dublin  has  resulted  from  the  decay 
of  manufactures  that  exieted  there,  and  from  their  transit 
to  other  situations ;  and  from  some  modes  of  labour  that 
had  hitherto  existed  being  atogether  superseded  by  the  use 
of  machinery.' "  The  distress  among  tho  manufacturers 
is  stated  to  have  been  increased  by  the  superior  machineiy 
and  greater  capital  of  England.  Farther  on  tho  report 
states,  that  "it  is  in  vain  to  think  that  tho  rude  hand- 
labour  of  Ireland  con  compete  with  the  machinerj"  of 
Great  Britain.  If  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  are  there- 
fore to  be  sustained,  it  can  only  be  by  the  application  of 
maclunery." 

Under  the  head  of  "public  works,"  the  report  states, 
(p.  37)  "  Your  committee  have  referred  to  aH  the  reports 
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ule  on   public  works  during  tho  lost  eight  years,  and 

Ky  all  lead  to  the  Bame  conciiiaion.     Mr.  Nimmo  states 

;  1823,  that  the  fertile  plains  of  Limerick,  Cork,   and 

Kerr}',  axe  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deserted  coun- 

,  hitherto  nearly  an  impaiisablo  barrier  between  them, 

a  largo  district  comprehends  nearly  six  hundred  Irish, 

f  nearly  970  square  miles  British,     In  many  places  it  is 

y  populous.    As  might  be  expected  under  such  ciroum- 

lanoes,  the  people  are  turbulent,  and  their  houses  being 

iccessible  for  want  of  roads,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

ring  the  disturbances  of  1S21  and  1822,  this  district 

I  the  aayluin  for  white  boys,  smugglers,  and  robbers, 

1  that  stolen  cattle  were  drawn  into  it  as  to  a  safe  and 

npenetrable  retreat.     Notwithstanding  its  present  deso- 

e  state,  this  country  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 

improvement    and    industry.*"      Subsequently  an 

Kioeer,  Mr.  GriElithB.  was  appointed  by  government  to 

oite  some  public  works  in  this  district.     In  the  year 

b829,  Mr.  G.,  after  the  completion  of  the  works,  reports 

li  respect  to  it :  "A  very  considerable  improvement  has 

idy  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roads,  both  in 

e  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  appearance  of  the 

lOuntry.     At  the  commencement  of  the  works  Uie  people 

Kikei)  into  them  socking  emplojinent  at  any  rate,  their 

•  haggard,  their  clothing  wretched.     They  rarely  poa- 

1^  any  tools  or  implements  beyond  a  small  ill-shaped 

h'.KKl  nearly  tho  whole  face  of  the  country  was  urnni' 

Since  the  completion  of  the  roads,  rapid  strides 

Mve  been  made:  upwards  of  sixty  new  lime  kilna  have 

Mtn  built.     Carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  and  improved  imple- 

icnta  have  bocomo  common,  new  houses  of  a  better  chiss 

lave  been  built,  new  inclosures  mode,  and  the  country  has 

9Gome  perfectly  tranquil,  and  exhibits  a  sofuo  of  industry 

d  exertion  at  once  pleasing  an<l  ronmrkable.     A  largfi 
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portion  of  the  money  received  for  labour  has  been  has- 
banded  with  care,  lu^id  out  in  bnilding  aubBtantial  houaea, 
and  in  the  puruhiiflQ  of  stock  and  agricultural  impIemeDts, 
and  numerous  examples  might  be  shown  of  poor  labourers, 
possesi^ing  neither  money,  houses,  nor  land,  when  firat  em- 
ployed, who  in  the  past  year  have  been  enabled  to  taJie 
farms,  build  houses,  and  stock  their  lands.'"  (The  abovp 
atatomenta  of  Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Griffiths  are  quoted  by 
the  committee,  the  first,  "  Report  ordered  to  l>e  printed 
25th  May  182i,  p.  1,"  the  latter  from  "  Report  on  the 
Southern  District,  1S29,  No.  IfiS,  p.  2.")  "A  moat  inte- 
resting account  of  the  effect  of  these  worka  on  the  habita 
of  the  people,"  says  the  report,  "  will  be  found  in  the 
minutes,  p.  98.  'At  Abbeyfoale  and  Broana,*  obaerves 
Mr.  Kelly,  'above  half  of  the  congregation  at  mass  on 
Sundays  were  bare-footed  and  ragged,  with  small  straw 
hats  of  their  own  manufacture,  felt  hats  being  only  worn 
by  a  few.  Hundreds  or  evon  thousands  of  men  cotUd  be 
got  to  work  at  6d.  per  day  if  it  had  been  oflTerod.  The 
farmers  were  mostly  in  debt,  and  many  of  the  families 
went  to  beg  in  Tipporary  and  other  parte.  The  condition 
of  the  people  ia  now  very  diSerent ;  the  congregations  at  the 
chapels  are  now  as  well  clad  as  in  other  parts ;  the  de- 
mand for  labour  is  increased,  and  a  spirit  of  industry  la 
getting  forward,  since  the  new  roads  have  become  avail- 
able.' "  At  page  39,  the  report  quotes  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Williams  as  to  the  benefit  of  public  works : 
he  says,  "  '  I  will  here  mention  two  facts  that  liave  oome 
to  my  own  knowledge:  one,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  i^lOO,000  in  public  works  in  Connanght,  in 
seven  years,  tho  increase  of  the  annual  revenue  has  been 
equal  to  the  whole  of  that  expenditure.  1  find  also  a  oor- 
responding  increase  in  the  Cork  district,  where  Mr.  Grif- 
fith expended  ^60,000  in  seven  yeara,  and  the  increase  of 
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cuatoiiin  and  excise  hiia  been  i'50,0<IO  a  year,  attributable 
mainly  to  the  fai-ibtioa  of  communication,  by  which  whole 
flutriut^  have  been  rendered  available  for  productive  put- 
poe? s,  and  a  miserable  pauper  population  converted  into  a 
claAS  of  consumers.' " 

On  tho  subject  of  drainage  and  embankments,  the  report 
Btates,  (p.  45).  that  "  There  are  about  3,000,000  Irish,  or 
5,000,000  English  acres  of  waste  lands  which  are  considered 
to  bo  almost  reelainiablc.  Experiments  which  have  been 
tried  seem  to  confirm  the  reasoning  and  anticipations  with 
respoct  to  tho  great  profit  and  practicability  of  theso 
drainages.  It  is  in  evidence,  that  by  an  expense  of  some- 
what about  £7  per  acre,  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo  has 
been  reclaimed  and  rendered  worth  a  rent  of  SOs. ;  or  if 
preserved  in  the  han<ls  of  the  proprietor,  that  it  is  made 
capable  of  repaying  all  expenses  by  three  years'  produce, 
leaving  all  subsequent  returns  clear  gain."  Other  and 
,ter  advantages  the  committee  think  will  arise  from 
reclamation  of  these  lands.  In  another  paragraph, 
report  wiyH,  "  If  this  work  can  be  accomplished,  not 
ly  would  it  afford  a  transitory  but  a  permanent  dtmiand 
productive  labour,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise 
ef  wages,  and  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tho  poor. 
Opportunities  wouhl  also  be  afforded  for  the  settlement  of 
the  peoKuitr)',  now  superabundant  in  particular  districts, 
wosto  lands,  which  at  present  scarcely  produce  tho 
of  sustenance,  or  niitod  for  human  liabitations. 
Tbia  change  would  be  alike  advantageous  to  the  lands  from 
vbenco  tho  settlers  are  taken,  and  to  those  on  which  thej 
may  hereafter  be  fixed.  The  severe  pressure  of  the  «yBtem 
of  bearing  farms  and  ejecting  sub-tenants  may  thus  bo 
tnitigatfid  and  the  general  estate  of  the  peaajitry  ira- 
I       pioved." 
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naturo  of  the  present  relations  between  l&ndlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  managing 
eetatee  tliat  has  been  for  some  time  in  progress,  as  well  as 
the  iocrense  of  pauperism  in  England,  have  rendered  the 
subject  of  colonization  one  which  occupied  a  cangiderable 
portion  of  the  attention  of  parliament-  The  question  re- 
mains to  be  settled,  at  what  rate  of  expense,  emigration 
can  bo  oondnoted,  from  whence  the  funds  can  be  supplied, 
and  whether  those  funds  can  be  more  profitably  employed, 
with  a  view  to  the  public  interests,  in  any  other  manner ' 
Howover  these  questions  may  be  decided,  were  it  proposed 
to  raise  a  tas  for  emigration,  it  appears  to  your  committee 
thut  emigration,  as  a  remedial  measure,  is  more  applicable 
to  Ireland  than  to  any  other  part  df  the  empire.  Emi- 
gration from  Great  Britain,  if  effectual  as  a  remedy,  must 
tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  here,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  temptation  to  the  emigration  of  Irish  labourers.  Colo- 
nization from  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  by  raising  the  rate 
of  wages  in  the  latter  oountr)',  diminishes  the  inducement, 
and  reduces  the  number  of  Irish  labourers  in  the  &itieh 
market.  Those  principles  are  correctly  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  at  the  close  of  the  second  report  of  the 
Emigration  Committee  in  1827.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
immediate  and  urgent  demands  from  other  quarters,  it  is 
vain  to  hope  for  any  permanent  and  extensive  advantage 
from  any  state  system  of  emigration  which  does  not  pri- 
marily apply  to  Ireland,  whose  population,  unless  some 
other  outlet  be  opened  to  them,  must  shortly  fill  up  every 
vacuum  created  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  and  reduc* 
the  labouring  classes  to  one  uniform  state." 

The  report  then  suggests  that  the  expense  of  emigra- 
tion should  be  borne  by  tho  landlord  and  tenant.  At  p.  66 
is  the  following  paragraph  :  "  Your  committee  cannot 
better  conclude  this  report  than  by  extracting  from  th* 
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jBW<ir,  (riwii  bj  JaniOB  Wealp,  Eb<j. 

9iy  I'onour  :   '  I  can  hardly  con- 

£t't  for  British  manufai-tiirt', 

a  improved  eyateni  of  nianago- 

||«flllnded  property  in  Ireland.  Then? 

i  tiia«i  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  art* 

Hitid  utdiDused,   that  I  doubt  whether 

nU  we  havo  sought  for  in  South  Ame- 

]  half  as  valuable  as  that  which  lieg 

I IH  IVom  improvomcnts  in  that  market 

r  any  material  alleviation  in  the  prcs- 

iation  which  the  slater  kingdom  must 

i^HBarily  Bustain." " 

I  concludes  by  rocommcnding  nineteen 

I  for  various  purposes,  to  carry  out 

Qiii  ponimittee ;  among  them  are  tho  following : 

fli  f»r  the  extension  and  promotion  of  publl<^ 

i  lif.  advances  being  made  from  the  Treasury 

6  M'curlty. 

ifll  to  amend  the  subletting  act. 
^  bill  for  the  drainage  of  bogs,  ombankment  of 


IJll  to  provide  facilities  for  the  voluntary  omi- 
1  from  Ireland  to  Hie  Majesty's  North  American 
liiM,  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  landlords  of  finch 
(ntnbt,  or  by  such  emigrants  themselves. 
).  A  bK  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  po"r«r 
batjJ  oU  His  Majesty's  subjects. 

^^f  Allan  Tamrt,  Jan.  1.1.  1842. 

'^lY  LoRO,— I  wnd  with  this  a  shi«-t  of  statiMtical 
ha,  by  which  your  hiniship  will  be  able  to  sec  the  pro- 
k  of  Irelanil  iu  traile  and  commerce  since  the  L'nion ; 
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the  last  of  thorn,  which  refers  to  savingg  banks,  will  show 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  claeecs. 
The  tables  have  taken  me  a  conBiderablc  time  to  amuigo, 
as  I  had  to  procure  thorn  from  a  number  of  different 
works  ;  many  of  them  I  have  condensed  or  extracted  from 
other  matter.  I  have  given  tho  authoritios,  and  your 
lordship  may  rely  on  their  accuracy,  as  far  as  I  Eun  con- 
cerned, 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  replied  to  Mr. 
O'Oonnell,  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  in 
behalf  of  the  government,  is  conclusive,  as  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Ireland  since  the  Union:  the  least  satisfactory 
part  was  the  state  of  manufactures.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  speech  show  that  they  were  in  a  declining 
state,  however,  previous  to  the  Union. 

"  On  the  30th  October,  1781,"  saya  Mr.  Rice,  "  there 
was  presented  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  a  petition 
from  Cork,  representing  that  numbers  of  manufacturers 
and  artificers  were  then  in  the  utmost  distress.  On  the 
6th  of  December  a  similar  petition  was  presented  from 
Wexford.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1783,  the  bi-oad  cloth 
manufacturers  stated,  that  tho  exportation  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  importation  of  manufactures,  had  reduced  them 
to  unparalleled  distress.  On  the  same  day  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  citizens  of  Dublin  prayed  for  protection  and  restric- 
tions, to  restore  the  almost  mined  manufactures.  On  thp 
3rd  of  November  Capt.  Erooke  petitioned  for  a  loan  of 
£40,000,  to  carry  on  '  mixed  linen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures,'' so  as  to  employ  a  number  of  tho  distressed  weavers 
of  Dublin ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  parliament 
granted  him  i^25,000,  upon  condition  of  his  constantly 
employing  2000  manufacturers  from  Dublin  for  ten  years. 
On  tho  3rd  of  November,  17S3,  tho  guild  of  merchant«  of 
Dublin  [>roitented  a  ])etition.  representing  tlio  kingdom  as 


'  pregnant  with  the  mo«t  alanuing  oircumatances  of  tUe- 
trese.'  Similar  potitiona  woro  presented  from  other  towna 
on  the  same  day.  On  the  loth  of  February,  1787,  the 
merclmatB  and  sliopkeopera  petitioned,  for  the  purpose;  of 
representing  the  bad  state  of  trade,  and  the  ruin  of  Irish 
manufactures  by  the  sale  of  smuggled  goods  at  auetions. 
....  On  the  Slst  of  January,  17SS,  the  maniifatturers  of 
sattinets,  camlets,  &o.  complained  that  thoir  distress  was 
insupportable,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  working 
manufacturers  were  reduced,  by  want  of  employment,  to  n 

degree  of  wretchedness  beyond  description In  17*^^, 

the  sovereign  and  inhabitants  of  Belfast  petitioned  for  the 
enactment  of  an  additional  tax  on  the  exportation  of  cattle, 
stating  that  the  curing  trade  was  very  much  diminished 
by  such  exportations.  In  this  prayer"  (says  Mr.  Rice), 
"  for  the  exclusion  of  Irish  cattle  from  the  British  market, 
the  people  of  Belfast  adopt  the  worst  system  of  the  worst 
times  of  British  jealousy,  and  show  the  miserable  ignorance 
and  folly  that  must  inevitably  belong  to  separate  legisla- 
tion. Nest,  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Dublin  presented 
a  petition,  attributing  great  losssea  to  the  depravity  of  the 

working  people In  the  year  1793,  petitions  were 

presented  by  the  Irish  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  stating  their  inability  any  longer  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  working  people,  of  whom  15,000  were  in 
wretchedness.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1 793,  a  petition  from  the 
worsted  weavers  of  Dublin  stated,  that  they  were  reduced 
to  penury  and  famine :  that  in  this  branch  of  trade,  20(tO 
looms  had  been  employed  in  1789,  but  that  they  had  been 
diminJBhed  to  less  than  one-fourth,  and  that  the  materials 
had  fallen  in  price  20  per  cent."*     Mr.  Rice  continues  to 


And  to  this  condition  would  they  be  reduced  again. 
BVare  they  abandoned  to  thoir  own  resources. — 8. 


tlio  Innt  nf  them,  whiob  refer 
till'  iiiijirovcniont  in  the  co' 
Tik<  tables  hara  taken  me  r 
as  I   had  to  procure  thci 
workfi:  many  of  them  I  b 
"tht-r  matter.      I  have 
I.Tilship  vany  rvly  on  thi 

Tho   spooch  of  Mr. 
'^'O'uiiill.  ontkenil' 
IrV.^f  i>f  tho  ginvnm- 
"■;■".•.  01  In'Uuid  «ii 
V'.'.r:  ^va*  ih*  «iatc 
:~..;^  :Vi:a  his  tpi-'- 
':/.:..  h'w.jvir,  pr- 

•  Or.  :r.c  Sfth  < 

-  •  ■.  CrrTi.  wpn- 

:     .^  lV-^:nl-r 
■■■•    •— ^      Onr' 
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'iiiiis  in  a  cotton  or  flax  mill,  is 

lik  diecouraged,  and  in  many 

uiL'  OS  the  trado  of  ag^itation  is 

long  as  my  property  is  exposed 

1  litre  is  a  ehance  of  my  being  de- 

•  \o  not  concur  with  those  of  the 

ig  aa  my  privaU."  life  may  be  dia- 

—  1  will  not,  and  dare  not,  invest 

■n  iliis  account  that  the  position  of 

rendtTa  her  liable  to  peculiar  loss  and 

-ol^  '>r  ngitAtion.    It  is  on  tliis  sccouut 

p  necossarj'  than  at  any  otlier  period  of 

ftthis  account,  that  there  ie  not  a  gentlo- 

}  pumio  the  course  of  agitation,  who 

9  awful  responsibility  of  arresting  the 

IDtry  in  the  career  of  improvement ;  and 

I  very  peasantry,  whose  interest  he  affects 

t  for  whose  rights  he  thinks  he  contends, 

)  of  advancing  in  wealth,  civilization, 


I  be  alludes  to  the  number  of  houses  that 

I  in  the  large  towns  siuco  the  Union,  as  a 

f  faod  not  decayed.     The  increased  annual 

iKn  he  calculates  at  £128,520  (your  lordship 

rticulars  of  the  increase  among  the  tables), 

■«hapels  that  have  been  built  since  the  Union, 

I  is  another  fact   to  which  I  may  here 

I  the  increase  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels 

Dnion,  the  amount  of  money  which  has  boon 

I  tbcm,  and   the  srpk-ndid  buildings  which  are 

r  in  that  metropolis  and  in  the  principal  towns, 

D  be  able  to  make  this  observation  ;   I  think  it 

se,  not  only  uf  the  wealth,  but  of  tho 

lUugn  of  my  counlrjnien.     At  the  pt'Hod  of 
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the  Union,  there  was  but  ono  roepoctable  Roman  Catholic 
ohapol  in  Dublin— that  of  Clarondon  Street—  I  believe 
there  are  now  eight  or  nine  [which  he  names],  and  one  of 

them  coat  upwards  of  £  40,000 I  may  venture  to 

suggest  oleo,  that  the  large  subscriptioUB  which  are  raised 
For  political  purposes  throughout  Ireland,  afford  some 
proof  that  the  people  are  not  quite  so  distressed  as  they 
are  said  to  l>e.  We  know  that  these  subscriptions, 
whether  called  rent  or  tribute,  are  made  a  matter  of 
boast ;  these  Bubscripttons  catmot  bo  adduced  aa  evidence 
of  the  poverty  of  the  country." 

To  show  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  hod  not  beeu 
neglected  by  the  imperial  parliament,  Mr,  Rice  gave  a 
list  of  the  number  of  reports  on  Irish  affiiirs,  made  from 
the  Union  up  to  the  time  he  was  speaking:  viz.,  from 
select  committees,  60;  from  commissioners,  114;  total 
reports,  from  1801  to  1833,  inclusive,  17-i.  Mr.  Rico 
gave  also  a  statement  of  the  various  grants  made  by  par- 
liament for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  {Your  lordehip  will 
find  thom  among  the  tables.  The  grant*  for  harbours  ore 
extra  to  the  sums  voted  for  public  works.) 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  looking  over  tho 
debates,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  infomiattnn  respecting 
Lord  Rodents  committee,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  light 
on  a  speech  of  Mr.  Barron,  in  which  he  asserts  boldly  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  under  the  then  government ;  and 
his  evidence  is  the  more  valuable,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
thirty-nine  who  voted  for  Mr.  O'ConnoU's  motion  for  re- 
peal, in  ]S34>:  his  statomcnts  therefore  cannot  bo  im- 
pugned, Bs  false  or  partial,  by  the  repeal  party.  Thr 
occasion  of  his  speech  was  a  ilebato  on  the  policy  of  minis- 
ters in  Ireland ;  Lord  John  Russell  wishing  to  obtain  a  void 
of  approval  from  tlie  Coimuonti,  ;i8  a  set-off  to  the  vole  nf 


iho  Lords,  panting  the  committee  moved  for  by  the  Earl 
tt  Boden,  which  miDistcrs  considered  oa  a  vote  of  censure. 
Ur.  Barron  says  (April  17,  I<S3d),  "  Animperious  sense  of 
hity  compels  me  to  waive  all  minor  considerations,  and  to 
iffer,  in  the  name  of  my  conatitnents,  ray  testimony  to  the 
tally  improved  stato  of  Ireland  within  the  last  sevmt 
years ;  and  to  prove,  by  facts,  that  commerce,  agriculture, 
Uid  manufiictures — yos,  manufactures — are  progressing  in 
that  countr)',  where  the  Lords  say  that  neither  life  nor 
property  is  secure.  I  pray  the  calm  consideration  of 
English  members  to  suoh  facts  as  I  shall  quote ;  and  I 
Bourt  investigation.  I  shall  also  be  able  to  prove  tliat  the 
ralue  of  laud,  of  mines,  and  other  property,  is  steadily  im- 
proving, and  that  rents  wero  never  better  [mid  than  at 
this  moment,  when  the  Lords  tell  you  that  neither  life  nor 
property  is  secure  in  that  country.  I  pray  attention  to 
hi  the  facts  I  am  about  to  prove  my  statements  by.  As  a 
resident  magistrate,  and  landed  proprietor,  I  can  fearlessiy 
state  that  in  my  part  of  Ireland  there  is  a  visible  diminu- 
tion of  crime,  and  a  decided  increase  of  comfort  and  secu- 
rity amongst  the  people.  The  facts  I  shall  eommenoe 
with  first,  are  connected  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  is, 
Uiat  Kinee  182!),  up  to  the  Ut  of  Januar)',  \8S9,  the  ex- 
port of  com  from  Ireland  iia«  increased  by  one-half.  In 
1829  it  was  only  £2,:iW,000  sterling  in  value ;  in  1838  it 
ma  £3,400.000;  thus  showing  the  most  extraordinary 
npid  progress  of  trade  and  of  agricidture  perhaps  ever 
witnessed  in  so  short  a  period.  The  next  point  I  shall 
quot£  is  one  of  import ;  and  hero  again  is  a  great  increaao. 
In  1838  the  imports  of  tra  into  ln.<lanil  were  ono-fourth 
,  aran  than  in  1S29.  In  the  article  of  ooBbe  the  iacreoiw 
^ii  three-fold.     Wo   imported   in   1S3K  tfareo   tinuu)  the 


quantity  of  ooffeo  that  we  did  in  1829.  Thoao  two  latt^-r 
articles,  beiug  matters  of  corajmrative  luxury,  ghow  clearly 
an  impi-ovement  in  the  riches  and  comforts  of  the  people. 
They  aro  also  articles  of  taxation,  and  tend  to  improve  the 
revenue  of  the  country  and  its  public  resources.  In  the 
article  of  coals  the  imports  havo  doubled  since  1829 ;  thus 
proving,  in  both  our  importa  and  ^^■xports,  that  trade,  and 
Gommoroe,  and  rovonuo,  are  improving,  whilst  the  Lords 
tell  you,  in  their  resolutions,  that  neither  life  nor  property 
is  secure  in  that  country,  lint  there  are  still  more  de- 
cided improvements  taking  place  in  our  trade  than  were 
then  quoted.  Some  entirely  now  brunches  of  trade  have 
started  into  lifo  since  1829,  and  most  of  them  since  Lord 
Norraanby  wont  to  govern  that  country.  Amongst  those, 
the  trade  in  grinding  corn  is  the  most  important.  In 
1829  this  trade  was  very  feeble ;  in  1838  there  was  soorcely 
a  river  in  the  country  that  could  not  boast  of  now  mills 
orocted  on  it ;  and  both  English  and  Scotch  capital,  com- 
binod  with  Irish  capital,  is  increasing  these  mills  in  every 
direction.  Some  of  theae  havo  boon  erected  at  a  cost  of 
i'*  50,000,  in  a  country  whero  you  are  told  neither  life  nor 
property  is  secure.  The  cotton  trade  has  also  found  it« 
way  into  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, a  most  enterprising  and  intelligent  gentleman  has 
successfully  established  that  trade,  and  invested  a  large 
capital  therein.  Other  minor  manufactures  are  in  a  pros- 
perous state,  such  as  gloss,  serge,  and  flannels.  A  large 
increase  in  the  export  of  portor  has  likewise  taken  place, 
which  is  quite  a  new  trade  in  Ireland ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  house,  1  can  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  barley  was  this  year  imported,  in 
onier  to  mtK't  the  increased  demand  for  Irish  portor  in 
the    English   market.     Now   mines  are   opened    in  that 


[ 
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Wtmtry,  and  the  shares  aro  at  a  premium ;  showing  that 
ttie  parties  conversant  in  these  matters,  and  who  have  in- 
rested  large  capitals  in  them,  feel  perfectly  secure  of  their 

roperty ;  and  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the 
»mpnny  working  one  of  these  mines  in  the  county  of 

Vatorford,  is  now  about  to  increase,  or  has  lately  in- 
h1,  their  investments  In  this  undertaking ;  thus  giving 

mployment  to  the  people,  dilTueing  riches  and  comfort 
kinongst  them,  and  getting  in  return  a  large  interest  on 

■  their  capital. 
"  I  now  turn  to  the  value  of  land,  and  I  pray  particular 

Wttontion  to  my  facta  on  this  head.  In  the  year  1809,  a 
raluable  estate,  let  to  solvent  and  very  respectable  com- 

■  Ibrtable  tenants,  all  of  them  having  leases  and  a  considcr- 
'able  interest  in  their  holdings,  was  sold  by  the  Earl  of 

Enniskillen  for  twenty  years'  purchase.  This  was  during 
the  war,  and  high  prices.  A  portion  of  that  estate  which 
was  then  bought  in  small  lots  at  twenty  years'  purcbaae,  is 
now  in  the  market  and  is  valued  at  twenty-four  years'  pnr- 
ebase  at  the  least,  and  I  have  little  doubt  will  fetch  more. 
In  1816,  afUtr  the  war,  an  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  sold  for  sixteen 
years'  purchase.  That  same  estate  sold  lost  year  for  twenty 
years',  and  part  of  it  for  twenty-five  years'  purchase ;  and 
another  part  thirty  years'  purchase  was  offered  for.  A 
third  instance  of  the  increased  value  of  landed  property 
twcurred  within  these  few  months,  when  an  estate  belonging 
to  a  relation  of  my  own  sold  for  twenty-four  years'  pur- 
I  e1ia«e  under  the  courts  in  Dublin,  by  public  auction, 
^  wfaurooe  I  can  show  that  in  1830,  that  same  estate  was 
nlncd  at  only  twenty  years'  purchase.  Then  again, 
I  to  the  rent  of  land.  I  fearlessly  assort  that  never  were 
noto  better  paid  than  at  this  moment  in   Iroland  and, 
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there  is  no  [lart  of  tho  world  that  well  managml  estates 
more  punctually  pay  their  rcnta.'"  Mr.  Uarrou  then  states 
that  crime  was  diminishing  ;  tho  people  generally  less  in- 
olinod  to  turbulence  than  rorroerly,  and  the  laws  well 
administered. 

A  registration  bill  for  Ireland  was  introduced  on  the 
part  of  government  by  Mr.  Woulfe  (attorney-general) 
May  9th,  1838:  it  was  put  off  from  time  to  time  till  JtUy 
6th,  when  "  committee  thereupon  deferred  to  that  day 
three  months.'  There  was  very  little  discussion  on  it.  A 
bill  for  a  similar  purpose  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Jafikson,  May  23rf,  1838,  which  went  through  some  stages, 
but  n'os  ultimately  deferred  like  the  other. 

March  5fh,  1839,  Mr.  O'Brien  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  n  registration  bill ;  nothing  however  came  of  it.  Lord 
Stanley  obtained  leave  to  introduce  his  registration  bill, 
Felraary  25M,  1840 ;  there  was  a  debate  of  several  nights 
on  the  second  reading,  which  was  carried  by  250  to  234. 
On  the  motion  for  its  going  into  committee,  there  was 
another  long  discussion  and  division,  which  ended  in  Lord 
Stanley's  favour  by  301  to  298  :  every  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  bill,  an«i  every  clause  violently  contested. 
On  Jum  IKA,  there  was  another  vote  in  favour,  213  to 
220.  June  \9th,  there  was  a  division  against  him,  296  to 
289,  this  was  the  only  time  that  he  was  beaten.  On 
June  26th,  another  in  his  favour,  275  to  271.  Having 
only  been  able  to  get  through  with  three  clauses  out  of 
the  forty-six,  Lord  Stanley  withdrew  his  bill  July  Gth.  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  it  passed,  from 
the  advanced  period  of  the  session. 

Tho  government  bill  for  the  same  year,  was  brought  in 
Jmu!  2nd,  by  Mr.  Pigot  (solicitor-general  for  Ireland)  ;  llio 
second  reading  was  deferrttd   fi-oni  time  tn  time,   and  at 
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(last  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
!  cTODiDg   that   Lord    Stanley  withdrew  his.      The 
)vernmont  bill  appeare<l  to  be  kept  back  until  the  fate  of 
|fthe  other  should  be  decided. 

In  1841,  Lord  Stanley  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  another 
registration  bill  February  2W,  and  withdrew  it  May  28th : 
only  read  once ;  his  reason  for  witlidrawing  it  was 
the  espected  dissolution  of  parliiimont.  Lord  Morpeth 
^t  leave  for  the  introduction  of  his  bill  Fehniarif  4M, 
^nd  moved  tho  second  reacting  Fehraary  22,nd.  Lord 
l.6tanley  moved  that  it  be  read  that  day  six  months,  after 
ft  debate  of  four  nights  tho  second  reading  was  carried  by 
|S99  to  294.  In  committee  April  '2(>th,  an  amendment 
a  proposed  by  Lord  Howick,  supported  by  Stanley  and 
Peel,  and  opposed  by  Lords  John  Russell  and  Morpoth: 
rainistera  were  beaten  by  291  to  270.  On  April  29M,  they 
were  again  defeated  on  tho  second  clatioe  by  300  to  289. 
Lord  J.  Rassell  considering  this  the  most  important  port 
of  the  bill,  declined  proceeding  any  farther  with  it. 

The  Precursor  Society  was  established  in  1838.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exact  date, 
but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  latter  end  of  that 
year,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Quarterly  Revieio  for 
Deem^r  1838,  as  the  "  NEW  society."  It  was  founde<i 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Association. 

(Tho  mori'  particular  object  of  tho  latter  was  an  altera- 
tion of  tho  tithe  system).  The  repeal  association  was 
I  .Mtablishcd  some  timo  in  the  spring  of  1840,  but  not  ear- 
I  lier  than  the  end  of  March :  for  Mr.  Shiel  in  hia  speech 
■•n  the  registration  bill  March  25/A,  says :  "  Why  make 
Itbe  experiment  at  the  present  moment:  In>land  is  in  a 
tato  of  political  traniinillity  :  Look  at  tho  tithi'  'lucstion, 
»  adjusto<I ;  tliv  fctiling  on  ino/Acr  ipuaiom  is  dormant. 
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if  not  dead."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  another 
question'"  means  repeal ;  the  association  could  not  tfiero- 
foro  have  been  in  existence  then.  But  on  July  6th,  Lord 
Glongall  alludes  to  it  in  the  upper  house.  He  says :  We 
have  the  repeal  society  organized  in  full  force ;""  the 
aasociatiun  must  thou  have  been  established  between 
March  and  July.  All  the  agitation  consequent'  to  the 
Precursor  Society  must  have  been  in  existence  previous  to 
Lord  Stanley's  bill ;  but  the  repeal  association  was  in 
consequence  of  that  bill. 

Lord  Roden  obtained  his  committee,  March  2Ut,  1839. 
The  evidence  was  presented  July  \Qth.  The  report  con- 
sists of  only  about  a  dozen  linos,  and  does  not  recom- 
mend any  measures.  It  says  :  "  The  committee  think  it 
desirable  that  the  evidence  should  bo  submitted  to  the 
house  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  or  opinion  upon  the 
part  of  the  committee." 


Cuntitiuation  of  Appmdix.~~No.  V. 
Having  lately  received  one  number  of  Hansard's  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  I  am  enabled  to  add  the  following: — 
On  th  2nd  of  June,  1840,  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien  introduced 
the  subject  of  emigration  at  great  length  in  an  able  and 
interesting  speech,  but  to  a  verj'  thin  house.  In  the 
opening  of  his  subject,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stance : — "  I  confidently  ask  for  attention,  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  itself.  It  wants, 
indeed,  the  stimulating  excitement  which  belongs  to  party 
questions,  and  which  never  fails  to  produce  a  full  attend- 
ance of  members." Later,  he  says,  "  As  to  the 

objection  frequently  urged  in  Ireland,   that  the  labour  of 
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her  population  might  be  much  more  usefully  employed  at 
home, — tlmt  our  waste  lands  should  bo  reclaimed, — that 
puhlic  works,  on  a  large  scale,  should  be  undertaken, — 
and  that  the  land  already  under  cultivation  should  be  im- 
proved by  an  increased  application  of  labour,  before  emi- 
gration should  be  encouraged  by  the  etato, — I  can  only 
aay,  tliat  no  one  feels  more  strongly  than  1  do  the  advan- 
tage which  would  arise  from  directing  to  these  objects  the 
industry  of  our  unemployed  population.  I  have  frequently 
solicited  the  government  to  give  every  encouragement 
within  the  scope  of  legislation  to  the  reclamation  of  our 
waste  lands,  and  even  to  undertake  their  cultivation,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  way  of  experiment  and  example.  If 
earnest  entreaties  could  have  induced  Parliament  to  esta- 
blish a  general  system  of  railways,  an<l  to  promote  other 
lueful  works  in  Ireland,  they  would  now  bo  in  progress, 
lut  even  if  those  things  were  done,  still  vast  numbers  of 
ur  teeming  population  would  remain  inadequately  pro- 
TJdod  for.  Am  for  the  applicatiou  of  private  capital  to  the 
Improvement  of  land,  I  admit  that  it  is  most  desirable, 
iwd  that  it  would  be  attended  with  equal  profit  to  the 
capitalist,  and  advantage  to  the  labourer ;  but  to  wtut  for 
while  the  people  ore  starving,  ia  to  stand  like  the  rustic 
on  the  river, — 

'  Ex]>vctut  (lum  defluit  Bmnia,  at  ille 

Lahilur,  et  lalx^lur  in  omne  volubilia  tevum.'" 
He  had  fllrea<ly  stated  that  the  average  wages  of  tJie 
uish  labourer  throughout  the  year  may  be  e«itiinatod  at  St. 
or  Si.  Gd,  "  We  know  also,"  says  he,  "  that  of  late  years, 
a  vory  extensive  system  of  ejectment  has  prevaile<!  in  Ire- 
id, — not  for  thfi  purjiott  of  iecurinij  the  jiaytMiU  of  rent, 
rhich  is,  of  course,  an  incident  essential  to  the  mainte- 
ico  of  the  right  of  property,  bnt — in  order  to  ofieot  the 


y  ^. 
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consolida.tion  of  farms,  for  the  general  improvement  of  thp 
estates.  lo  the  groat  majority  of  cases,  I  fear  tlitvt  such 
ejectment  haa  been  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  concur- 
rent provision  for  the  ejected  cottier.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  truly  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  a 
person  BO  ejected.  From  haiing  been  tlie  occupier  of  a 
few  acrt's  of  land,  for  wliich  ho  has  often  paid  his  rent 
with  the  utmost  punctuality,  he  now  beoomoB  a  forlorn 
outcast,  unable  oven  to  procure  employment,  atill  less  to 
regain  the  occupation  of  land,  la  it  surprieJug  that  a 
population  in  such  a  state  should  occasionally  bo  tempted 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  i  .  .  .  .  Whilst  I  cannot  with- 
hold my  admiration  from  the  patient  resignation  which 
renders  crime  and  outrage  the  exception  In  Ireland,  and 
restrains  the  Irish  poor  under  unparalleled  privations 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  I  feel  bound  to  assign  the  true 
cause  to  which  occasional  disturbances  may  be  traced." 

"  Mr.  Lucas  thought  that  the  country  was  highly  in- 
debted to  tho  hon.  gentlemen  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  subject,  and  ho  much  regretted  that  the 
present  state  of  the  house  did  not  afford  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  its  discussion,  particularly  when  he  know, 
and  every  member  of  the  house  know  as  well  as  he  did, 
that  if  tilt!  question  was  whether  a  member  should  be 
added  to  the  whig  or  tory  aide  of  tho  house,  the  benches 
would  be  filled  to  repletion." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  "■■  That  principle  [of  converting 
small  into  large  farms]  may  be  very  good  in  political 
economy,  but  it  is  not  true  as  regards  moral  obligation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  case  is  likely  to  arise  in  this 
country  whore  forty  or  fifty  families  would  bo  turned  out 
on  light  grounds." 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division,  but  it 
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i  the  greater  credit  to  the  mover,  wlio,  \rith  Mr.  Lucas. 
Mr.  S.  Crawford,  Mr.  Lynch,  and  Mr.  ^Vyst^,  seem  to  have 
intflrcated  themselves  the  most  in  the  many  vain  attempts 
which  have  heun  made  for  alleviating  the  distrL'sses  of  the 
poor  of  their  native  country.  The  HtUe  interest  that  thio 
debate  inspired  amongst  the  Irish  mombera  generally,  is 
much  to  be  deprecated,  if  it  were  onJy  upon  the  principle 
that  fair  and  fre<iuent  discussion  canoot  fail  to  produce  it« 
advantage.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  reported,  only  the  other 
day,  to  have  given  his  testimony  to  this  effect  in  the 
Repeal  Association: — "I  always  found,"  said  he,  "in 
political  matters  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  facts  over  and 
over  again,  before  the  community  at  large  saw  them  (loud 
criefl  of  hear,  hear).  There  was  in  that  repetition  a  kind  of 
magic  power  to  cause  thorn  to  become  known  and  inquired 
into,  and  to  make  a  due  impression  on  the  public  mtnd." 
^'et,  with  the  exception  of  the  mover  and  Mr.  Luca«,  no 
Irish  member  took  any  part  in  the  discussion. 

Throughout,  it  appears  to  me  clearly  proved,  that  no 
general  effort  was  ever  made  by  the  Irish  members,  or  even 
by  the  influential  portion  of  them,  when  that  influence  was 
at  it«  zenith,  to  bring  into  practical  operation  the  many 
schemes  for  the  improvomont  of  their  country,  which  were 
no  frequently  and  so  urgently  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittees and  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  and  destitution  of  the  Irish  poor ;  and  it  seems 
very  unjust  to  throw  such  heavy  imputations  upon  the  in- 
diflTerence  or  hostility  of  England,  till  they  can  first  show 
that  all  due  efforts  have  been  made  upon  their  side. 
While,  to  prove  that  even  the  greatest  acts  of  injustice  on 
tlie  part  of  England  have  not  always  been  an  unmixed  evil, 
I  insert  the  following  from  the  Duilin  Rtview  for  October 


"  Tho  population  ol'  Ireland,  supposed  at  present  to  b« 
8,523,000,*  is  very  unequally  distribute<l  over  the  EurfaM 
of  the  island.  Some  of  the  northern  countiosf  an  the 
most  densely  iahabited,  but  the  proportiou  of  hesd^  to  Clit 
square  mile  is  large  in  several  parts  of  Leitistvr  and  Mii»- 
ster.  The  condition  of  tlie  people  is  ae  uneijual  as  tbeir 
distribution.  It  is  not  best  where  there  would  appeu  to 
be  least  'preasuro  on  subsistence,'  as  the  MalthuiuoM 
would  term  it.  On  tho  contrary,  districts  in  which  therf 
are  most  mouths,  enjoy  far  above  tho  average  comforts  in 
food,  clothing,  and  habitations.  The  most  producbn 
counties  are  by  no  means  the  most  thickly  peopled ;  and, 
if  an  opinion  were  to  be  founded  upon  what  is  witnessed  in 
localities  not  even  of  third-rate  fertility,  sudt<.>nance  rould 
be  drawn,  with  ease,  &om  the  Irish  soil  for  triple  its  pn- 
eent  population. 

"  The  commiaaionerB  make  the  common  remark  u  ti> 
the  superiority  of  the  general  condition  of  thy  popolatica 
of  the  northern  counties,  '  They  are  a  frugal,  induatriota 
and  intelligent  race,  inliabiting  a  district  for  the  most  pan 
inferior  in  natural  fertiUty  to  the  southern  portion  of  In- 
land, but  cultivating  it  better,  and  paying  higher  rents  iK 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  tliu  land,  uotwithstandiDg  tk 
higher  rate  of  wages.' 

"  The  'plantation'  of  Ulster,  utterly  opposed  aaitWM 
to  the  law  of  civilized  nations,  and  monstroiu  aa  mi  it» 
injustice  to  the  natives,  had  in  it,  nevertheless,  the  «!»■ 

*  In  1731.  the  amount  was  -  -  2,010,0(M 
1"9I  -  -  -  •  -  4,:i06iu(IO 
1821       -----     6,801.000 

1831 7,767,fK» 

1834 7.943.C)00 

f  Armagh,  Monaglian,  ami  parts  of  AaUiui  and  Ihni*. 
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menU  of  iducIi  good.  It  created  a  lai^c  resident  pro- 
prictary,  upon  whom  it  imposed  the  imperative  duty  of 
improving  the  land,  and  hcttcring  the  condition  of  its  cul- 
tivators. One  of  the  obligations  of  an  English  or  Seotoli 
undertaker,  was  that  he  should  live  five  yeara  on  his  estate, 
or  place  some  other  person  to  act  for  him,  and  be  rcsitlent 
five  years.  He  was  to  erect  certain  buildingfl,  and  effect 
other  improvements  within  the  time.  To  encourage  him 
in  his  operations,  he  waa  at  liberty  to  '  send  for,  and  bring 
into.  Ireland,  out  of  Great  Britain,  victuals  and  utensils 
for  his  household,  materials  and  tools  for  building,  and 
busbandrj',  and  stock  to  manure  the  lands,  without  paying 
any  custom  for  the  same.'  He  was  to  have  sufficient  timber 
out  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  '  without  paying  anj'thing  for 
the  same.'  for  two  years.  IJetter  than  all,  he  was  to  make 
certain  «ttate»  U  tenanit,  and  '  forbear  Irish  exactions.'  The 
natives  were,  in  all  instances,  placed  under  worse  condi 
tkuu;  but  such  as  were  permitted  to  Eharo  in  the  new 
distribution  were  allowed  estates  in  fee-farm,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  erecting  certain  buildings,  granting  interests  for 
s  or  years  to  their  dependents,  abstaining  from  Irish 
wtions,  and  'using  tillage  and  husbandry  after  the 
r  of  the  English  Palo ;" — a  manner,  it  must  be  con- 
Blbsoed,  somewhat  preferable  to  that  of  the  Irish,  amongst 
wliom  * ptou/fhinp  by  the  tail"  was  prevalent  far  later  than 
the  ooromencomcnt  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Under  these 
circuinstAnces,  a  great  stimulus  to  improvement  mnat  have 
boPO  given  in  the  north  of  Ireland  more  tlian  two  centuries 
ago,  and  the  elfpcl«  cannot  but  be  perceptible  in  the  present 
times.  The  north  escaped  the  worst  visitation  of  the 
Cromwelitan  usurpation,  and  of  the  more  recent  calamities 
of  the  Williamite  revolution," 

ThiN  surely  affurilti  uk  another  proof  of  what  may  Iw 


b. 
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effected  by  due  attention  to  agricultiiro — much  thotp  than 
by  political  agitntion — and  that  a  thick,  twming  popula- 
tion is  not  in  itself  an  evil.  It  only  requires  to  be  pro- 
perly directed.  The  same  state  of  things  as  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  out  of  Ulster,  exinted  in  the  time  of 
Spencer,  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  who  tells 
us,  "  that  the  landlords  there  use  most  shamefully  to  rack 
tenants  ;"  and  the  same  remedy  presented  itself  to  his  in- 
telligent mind, — the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  "  It 
is  the  most  easy,"  says  he,  "  most  needful,  most  enemy  to 
war,  and  most  hateth  nnquietness.  It  is  the  nurse  of 
thrift,  and  the  daughter  of  indnstry  :"  and  however  diffi- 
cult the  task  may  be, — to  apply  the  remedy  so  that  it  may 
answer  the  end, — ^yet,  in  the  words  of  this  sagaoious  poli- 
tical economist,  a  good  government  "  ought  to  think  no- 
thing so  hard,  but  that  through  wisdom  it  may  be  mas- 
tered and  subdued."  The  facilities  for  the  undertaking 
are  incomparably  greater  now  than  they  were  then,  and 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  some  to  decrj- 
every  measure  that  brings  rpJress ;  though  the  tithe  com- 
position act  which  was  offered  as  an  act  of  pt^iace,  has  been 
converted  into  a  watchword  for  war, — though  the  poor 
law,  which  was  intended  as  an  act  of  humanily,  is  stigma- 
tized as  a  system  of  degradation  and  oppression ;  yet,  from 
the  vigorous  application  of  the  only  remedy  which  has  been 
ever  universally  recommended,  though  never  efficiently 
tried,  I  still  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  prople  of  Ireland 
may  be  able  gratefully  to  acknowledge  "  the  many  blete- 
ings  and  benefits  which,  within  these  few  years  past,  had 
been  poured  upon  them,'''  and  to  say  with  greater  truth 
than  did  the  Irish  Commons  in  IfilS.  "  whereby  we,  tiSi  of 
us,  sit  under  our  own  vines,  and  the  whole  realm  reap  th« 
happy  fruits  of  peace." 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES, 
count  of  the  Net  Ordinnry  Public   RevcDue  of  Ireland  at 
different  periods,  from  1802  to  1830  :— 

e  10  years  pnd-  1 0  vears  endiiig       Id  ;«an>  eoiling      Hycmeadlog 
f  ing  Jan.  S.  IBO-J.         .litn.S,  1812.  Jan.:.  1823.  Jan.  S.  lem 

yi6,Ta9.39S:U:4)    £3*.7*3.0bl -.a-.*  £43,839,503: 7; !{  £37,456,920: 0:3) 


t  of  tlie  Quantities  of  Tea,  Sugar,  Coffee,  nnd  Tobacco, 


years  1784, 

1800 

and  1827  :— 

tar. 

^n  in  Ibc 

Sugar  in  cwu. 

CofiVcinlb^ 

ToU««in1l». 

r84 

1,351,228 

-     190,483     - 

7,182     - 

3,477,649 

Km 

2,926,166 

-     355.662     - 

120,985     - 

6.737,275 

tS7 

3.887,955 

-     319.736     - 

585,739     - 

4,041,172 

[umber  of  Vessels  en 

teretl  inwardii,  and  cleared 

utwordH,  in 

the  pom  of  Ireland 

for  the  year  1 801 ,  and  ever) 

fourtli  year 

until  1829  inelusivc 

•; 

InavinU, 

Outwartit. 

km. 

Ship. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Toni. 

»01 

-       7,(»0 

-        711.242 

Na  acamiil  of  >bip>  clMnd  uHl- 

wirdilsrUii.rnr. 

K>5 

-       7.960 

754,462 

7,135     - 

703,717 

W9 

-       7,864 

695,943 

7,737     - 

704,110 

m 

-       9,922 

899,181 

9,555     - 

890.170 

1817 

-     10,890 

-        954,012 

9,909     - 

887,520 

1831 

■     10.724 

-        961,535 

10,061     - 

918,366 

1825 

-     12.65R 

-     1,167,414 

9,689     - 

878.173 

1829 

-     U,97l 

-     1,470,977 

9,645     - 

1.039.461 

Number  of  vctaeit  employe*!  in  the  coasting  trade,  whieh 
entered  inwards  or  cleared  outwards  with  cargoes,  and  em- 
ployed in  tlic  intereourse  between  Great  Britain  uud  Ireland 
in  the  y<iir*  ending  5lb  January  1836,  5tb  January  1838, 
and  5ili  January  1H40.t — 


Invardt. 
Tear*  ending 

A  Jan.  I  *■■»«.  Rhipa.  Toni. 

IS*!     -     -     10,116     -  1,13«,I47 

1838     -     -       9.820     -  1,179,062 

1840     -     -       9,221     -  1,176,8931 


Outwardt. 

KhtJML  ToOi. 

14.608  -  1.473,258 
10,299  -  1,202,104 
17,335  -  1.708^43 


'  'lliia  and  thf  two  Knt  Tablra  are  rompilvd  troni  Ibu  Apptndii 


but  lakva  originally  fran  "  ParL  Papm." 


I  In  Brili*li  Alnuou," 


ik 


f\ 


II 


lis 


".5 

i  i 


la  J 


I    i:-fiy|4|i|j 


is    S 


1  lllii«riiN|l 

i  il  =  »H^''^ 
£  11  f-f  allies  ?l=^' 

1  liiil  ifrjil 
■^  'fsiii-slPo-s* 

S.      ^'^■-       ^  "-a  iJ  i  -I 

I    gis  1 1.-8,11  stifj 

Silaiji|ill.bii3 

—  S  a        •  n-a  ^.3  E  f^  s     J* 
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Number  of  Cattle,    he. 

nont  from  Ireland  to    Liverpool   and 

Bristol  ulone  in  the  year  1831  :— 

Livi^rpiHil. 

BriatoL 

CatUc    - 

91,911 

6,078 

-     539 

159 

Sheep             -         - 

160,487 

-       11,640 

Pigs      -        -        - 

156,001 

-       84,107 

Total    ■ 

408,938 

-     101,984 

Number  of  Cattle,  &c.  acnt  from  Ireland 

to  Liverpool  alone  in 

the 

year  1837  :— 

Black  cattle 

84,710 

Calves 

316 

Sheep 

225,050 

Larabs        - 

24,669 

Pigs 

595,422 

HOTBCS            - 

3,414 

Hulea 

319 

EmUmMnA  VJue. 

Total 

933,900 

£3,397,760 

Total  amount  of  the  Official  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports 

of  Ireland,  lor  the  fourteen  years  immediately  pre/^diufr,  and 

tlie  fourteen  years  immediately  subsequent,  to  the  Union  :* 

Rx  ports.  [mpoTM. 

tTie  U  years  preceding  the  Union  £64,861,000      £59,623,000 

Tlic  H  years  subsequent  -         80,316,000         92,971,000 

Increase 


-     £15,455,000      £33,348,000 

Humbcr  of  Houses    in  the  following  Towns  of  Ireland,  in  the 
years  1800  and  1831  : — • 

I8U0.  1831.  IKTCUC 

14,111 


Iway 

kenny     • 
Carrkkfergus 
Dundalk      - 
WalerfonI 
KewTj 


I      Kcwry 

L 


3,053 
1,212 
1,548 
475 
1,083 
3,107 


17.324 
7.820 
7.750 
4,606 
3,759 
1,497 
1,618 
3,614 
1,992 
1,615 


3,213 
4,841 
4,697 
3,394 
2,211 
l,o22 
53.5 
507 


'  Taken  frora  Sir.  Spring  Kice'd  speech,  April  23,  1834. 
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mperial  Parliament  to  Ireland  for  the  foUawinj; 

purposes  since  the  Union  : — 

From  Jan.  1801  to  Jul  1833. 

Grant  to  charitable  and  Literary  Inatitutions       -      £4,22  J, 750 

—  fw  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and 

Agriculture  ... 

—  for  Public  Worlts  and  employment  of  Poor 


1,340.421 
3,072,160 


£8,638.^31 


Granlfl  of  Money  for 

tlie  Improven 

eut  of  the  following 

Harbours  in  Irelimc 

:— ' 

Howth     - 

345.194 

KingBtowti 

304,335 

Donaghadec 

132,672 

Portpatrick 

125,379 

Dunmore 

79,175 

Hobba-  Point 

23.422 

£1,018,177 

Amount  of  Deposits,  and  Number  of 

Depositors,  in  Saving 

Banks  in  Ireland  from  1834 

tol840:-t 

.                  Year. 

AmouuL 

Number  of  DepoaWr^. 

1834 

£1,150,766 

53,179 

1835 

1,608,653 

58,482 

1836 

1,759,960 

63,183 

1839 

2.158,665 

74,333 

1840 

2,152,732 

75,141 

•,•  ExcluBire  of  tarns  deposited  by  Charitabie  unii  Friendly  SocieliM. 

"  Mr.  S.  Rice. 

^  About  three-fourths  of  the  ajnonnt  deposited  is  in  snnu 
not  exceeding  £100. 

Though  the  year  1840  shows  a  small  decrease  in  the  amouiit, 
there  ie  an  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors,  and  the 
increase  was  among  those  whose  deposits  did  not  exceed  £50  C4)ch, 
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1  fitkJ  1  liavc  ulso  takuu  the  revenue  and  chtLrgcB  upon 
Ihe  debt,  as  given  in  tim  body  of  the  letter,  from  incorrect 
■tot<;nieuts ;  for,  from  the  finance  reports,  the  net  revenue 
1^  the  United  Kingdom,  ending  January  r>th,  1841,  ia 
givenat  £4!),ltil,4^f3 ;  the  charges  on  funded  and  unfunded 
^bt  for  the  same  period  were  J?29,371,717  ;  but  it  will 
out  rather  a  worsu  case  for  Ireland  than  other- 
rise.  The  British  debt  at  the  Union,  given  by  Mr. 
3'Connell  in  a  debate  on  the  assessed  Iaxqs  in  June  ItfiO, 
ns  .£'i46,38'i,000,  and  the  annual  charge  .f  16.821,000. 
aPhe  debt  in  1841,  is  stated  at  XSST.oSl,  684.  so  that  it 

B  not  i)uite  doubled  itself  since  that  period;  but  then 
the  revenue  raised  in  England  is  as  forty-tive  millions  to 
^4,161,4^6.  or  thereabouts  in  Ireland.  Thus  while 
Ireland  may  exhibit  rather  a  large  surplus  revenue  over 
|be  re^lar  expenses  of  her  establishinentfi,  because  she 
vould  not  have  i^uitc  two  niilUous  a  year  to  pay  aa  inlcrest 
DO  ht-r  debt. — wiiich  we  cannot  now  presume  to  have  dou- 
bled itself — yet  the  taxation  of  England  is  still  larger  in 
iwoportiou  to  Ireland  than  I  bad  anticipatetl^ — being  at 
least  fire  and  half  to  one  on  the  population.  We  are  now 
nisiug  ftdl  seven  millions  in  taxes  in  England  upon  items 
which  are  not  liable  to  taxation  in  Ireland  at  all :  and  we 
tUndtiubtedly  pay  tlie  irkol*  interest  of  our  own  debt  from 
our  own  resourt-es — for  surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  aa 
long  as  Ireland  remains  attached  to  the  English  crown, 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  declares  it  is  to  be.  at  h'ost  as  long 
u  he  lives,'  that  she  is  bound  to  contribute  towards  tho 


•  "  The  Morning  Chronicle"  says  he.  "  said  that  repeal 
rould  not  take  place ;  but  ^f  wouhl  >^-tY  that  if  they  did 
ot  yet  n-peal,  separation  would  ultimately  follow,  and  it 
mn  to  pnvont  that  separation  that  he  was  nn  advocate 
^fcr  the  measure.    I/rtjval  'mt  not  /^rnntcil  in  Sir  H/t-t 
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genera)  ioteresU  of  the  sUte  to  which  she  ie  aa  a])[wD- 
da^  und  in  who«e  fortanoe  she  must  participate.  If  n? 
rat<!  her  stake  io  the  empire  at  one  fuurth,  then  would  alw 
have  to  contribute  near  fi?e  miUioaa  per  aanum — esdiuin 
of  the  interest  of  her  debt — tho  whole  annual  expenditinv 
falling  little  short  of  twenty  millions ;  deduct  two,  which  are 
esi>ended  on  her  establifihrnenta  in  Ireland,  aad  whicfa  we 
have  presumed  her  to  have  already  paid,  and  there  renuiof 
tlireo  millions  due  towards  tho  general  exigences  of  ifce 
United  Kingdom.  This,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  U 
unfair  way  of  puttiog  the  case,  and  should  prefer  to  nte 
her  only  according  to  her  revenue : — supposing  her  nvvam 
to  be  as  five  to  one,  she  would  then  have  to  oontHbntf 
half  a  million  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  ber  rariow 
eetablisfaments,  and  which  she  has  done,  at  the  very  loM, 
till  the  present  moment ;  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  vooM 
desire  to  see  her  taxed  to  supply  the  defalcation  inoideal 
ou  Father  Mathew's  mission.  The  taxes  raised  upon  Irii 
absentees  in  England  would  certainly  make  a  full  set-off- 
leave  perhaps  a  surplus  in  her  favour — against  all  mofliis 
spent  in  public  works  in  Ireland.  So  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
it  would  appear  that  Ireland  was  neither  creditor  nor 
debtor,  but  jtartaking  fairly  of  the  burdens  of  the  countiy. 
and  receiving  also  her  full  share  of  benefit  and  protectiai 
from   them.     It  is  ({uite  clear,  at  all  events,  that,  in  a 


the  ji«opU  iroulii  be  forced  to  separate ;  hut,  leAiltt  it  B%^ 
tie  coHHexioK  teith  England  titould  not  be  SroJtvil,  6teaiut  if 
tftis  (onrincrd  of  itt  utility,  and  he  woulii  never  ceam  to 
seek  for  the  attainment  of  that  fmaanre  which  could  oint 
nuiki'  it  pemtanetU.  Whilst  he  litred  he  TlIOUailT  ht  mtglH 
promise  that  no  separation  tcotild  take  place ;  but  if  repeal 
was  jiot  granted  in  hie  life-time,  ho  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Irish  connexion  with  England  would  not  long  conlinac 
after." — Spetck  in  the  Bepval  Ataociation,  Jau.  5.  Hi42. 
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financial  point  of  view,  she  is  no  charge  upon  England ; 
but  it  is  equaUy  dear  that  the  statements  so  often  put 
forth  by  Mr.  O'^Oonnell,  as  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Isi  of  June^  1840,  that  England  has 
imposed  an  undue  amount  of  burden  upon  Ireland,  are 
altogether  visionary  and  unfounded.  Let  agitation  cease, 
and  the  poor  be  employed,  and  she  will  bear  her  present 
taxation  with  ease,  and  even  gain  fresh  claims  upon  the 
financial  consideration  of  the  government,  by  the  increased 
amount  of  her  remittances  to  the  public  treasury. 


Ftss 
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It  waa  m}'  iDtentioD  to  hare  collected  evidence  to  show,  «iit 
is  already  sufficiently  known  to  all,  but  the  adrocatee  of  f«L»- 
ral  suffrage — the  little  importance  of  the  Commoiu  in  fonur 
times ;  &nd  more  eq>ecialty,  how  slight  a  roundation  thfo 
is  for  the  idea  that  there  had.  at  any  period  of  our  hi*lon, 
existed  any  approach  to  oniversal  suffi^ige,  in  the  dectios 
of  the  great  body  of  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  or 
that  any  law  or  custom  had  prevailed,  in  which  aoBul 
paHiamcnts  were,  or  were  compelled  to  be  assembled,  in 
the  sense  in  which  wc  understand  that  torm  ;  but,  on  lb« 
contrary,  that,  parliaments,  as  a  general  rule,  w«rv  onir 
assembled  when  it  etuted  the  purposes  of  the  eovcrci^L 
and  that  the  basis  of  our  representative  system  was  pro- 
perty rather  than  numbers.  A  very  singular  instance  of 
this  is  thus  related  by  LinganJ  :  " Evva,"'  says  he,  "sliff 
this  time"  (Henry  IV),  "  it  is  certain  that  many  election 
were  made  by  a  very  small  number  of  electore.  And  bat 
I  may  instance  the  extraordinary  return,  made  by  tk 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  of  representatives  to  attend 
at  a  parliament  held  by  Edward  III  in  England.  The 
court  consisted  of  no  more  than  forty-four  peraoos,  of 
whom  twenty-four  elected  Nicholas  Houth  and  WiUiui 
Fitzwilliam  ;  twenty  elected  Nicholas  Houth  and  Richard 
White  ;  and  the  sheriff  returned  the  latter,  because  the 
twenty  voters  in  his  favour  were  of  higher  rank  and  greater 
substance  than  the  twenty-four  who  voted  for  his  com- 
petitor." {Lei.  vol.  i.  App.  p.  376  )  I  rather  think  Mr. 
OX'onncll  would  even  now  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  Ihif 


Mea,  to  enable  the  rotuniiug  officer  to  decide  tho  Dublin 
lection  in  favour  of  liis  aristocratic,  Enality,  anti-repeal, 
lad  English  whig  candidate — Lord  Morpeth  !  rather  than 
ntter  defeat  through  the  wholesale  bribery  of  the  men 
*of  little  substance,  and  uo  value,"  and  who  thus  inoppor- 
nnely  place  the  return  of  his  nominee  in  jeopardy. 

Though  the  evidence  I  have  already  met  with,  appears 
b  me  quite  conclusive  upon  the  subject,  still  there  are 
buoy  other  writers  and  documents  to  be  canvassed  than 
[  have  had  either  leisure  or  opportunity  to  consult,  before 
I  sufficient  mass  of  historical  testimony  can  be  brought 
O  bear  upon  every  portion  of  the  case.  I  have,  therefore, 
^ferrvd  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is,  introducing  only  one 
(remark  ;  not  indeed  on  the  composition,  but  on  the  ofaa- 
tcr  of  the  Conmions'  House,  from  that  learned  and 
leuto  historian  already  named,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
ieign  of  Henry  VII,  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  note: — 
'*  In  the  composition  of  theso  sheets  I  have  frequently 
been  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  ascribe  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Commons  in  former  times  more  than  they  really  do- 
wrvc.  On  many  important  occasions  they  appear  to  mo 
to  have  been  put  forward  and  supported  by  tho  peers :  on 
others,  to  have  been  merely  the  itutrumenla  employed  by 
the  ruling  party.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  wonder 
that  after  the  depression  of  the  House  of  Lords,  they  fell 
ft  state  of  dependence  on  the  crown." 
)r  have  the  Commons  of  Englan<l  ever  enjoyed  the  just 
eight  and  influence  which  is  their  right,  so  perfectly  a« 
t  the  present  moment.  Under  Charles  I  tliey  were  like 
i  mighty  stream,  which  burst  it«  embankments  and  deso- 
the  country,  and  liaving  exhausted  its  powers, 
rtumed  quietly  within  its  former  unoffending  course. 
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[As  the  following  able  ]ett«rs  1»tv  <^w  i 
newspapera, — though  there  i 
in  them  tn  which  I  da  not  oonesr — yvt  I  » 
importaot  historical  docmnenta,  and  ««| 
attention  of  the  reader.] 

OBSERVATIONS  .IDDRSSSED  TD  THE  agyifu^t  gr  BBl* 
Extnetifrom  Mr.  (fdnadCt  tfrmtk,  Jt^mdmy,  &fL  tl- 
rFrumam,  Stft,  70.  J 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  ma  ^nae  wfe  opd 
that  are  can  Sx  on  any  imniMn  mmAi  Bo  ii«l^l  ^a4  I 
repeal.— (Hear,  bear,  and  efcaui.)  •  •  «  IvUktik  ] 
dtftinctlj  nadefstood  tkroo^amt  h^^ml  |J^  « 
■nst  be  eitlHT  for  or  againrt  tk  RfeaL  Wc  e^  abt  ' 
BO  wotnlitT. — (Hear,  liear.)  I  adan  tbt  tkr  ban  • 
a  i^fal  to  ooant  ererj  nan  who  b  aot  ibr  ^ — (Qw  d 
hear,  bear.)  I  am  periecslf  onS^  a«d  I  ^  wO^to 
aftttw  tbu  e^^TT  nna  «bo  ■  aot  vilk  ^  n^At  to  W 
naikcU  acaiut  K.  TW  ] 
I  fummitr  a»  b— ■  ■ 
Sp>-akiB£  of  tbe  sn>««d  j^ycaeM  he  at*: — *^Tki^ 
«W  .>ffv«ii«  D^  iKa$  crn»  ne  tk  advaua^  of  nbui^ 
i.^  ^-^^vos  V*  aisoatettS.  l«  ike  fk«pT.  ^ntmwj  §Arw 
C.\'->^  i:>e  xo  <tiv-a  WniC^ure.  be  k  tbovfctiF  tW  wvnt  ofi- 
-.■v«va;  .V  Tycwv.  J.f  be  »  r»!ii**i  wtf  ibe  cMCBy,  wUe, 
4;  111-  sfcT-v  z-it:^-  zbun  i*  3..'  -TvastMsmc  wob  bia. — (Load 
,r'v^  ..-  Ko^-.  KAT  *    '     ■     •     I  nu  B^  tbe>»  a/^nmnti 


I 
I 
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man  but  ho  who  will  not  come  out  manfully  to  oppose  re- 
peal, or  to  join  me  in  carrying  it." — (Hear.) 

Being  satisfied  that  the  great  body  of  those  Irishmen 
who  support  tho  repeal  question  have  a  sincere  love  for 
Ireland,  I  respectfully  submit  to  them  tho  following  consi- 
derations, with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  present  repeal  agitation  is  likely  to  attjiin  tho  ob- 
ject in  view,  or  in  any  way  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
eouotry : — 

1.  In  the  speech  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  forego- 
ing extracts,  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has 
offered  a  fair  challenge  to  those  who  oppose  his  present 
repeal  agitation.  1  think  tho  demand  is  a  reasonable  one, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  yet  been  responded  to.  For  ray 
own  part,  I  do  not  shrink  from  discussion  ;  and  as  parlia- 
mentary duty  has  now  had  a  temporary  cessation,  I  take 
up  the  gauntlet  which  the  honourable  gentleman  baa 
thrown  down.  I  have  no  wish  to  do  an  unfair  injury  to 
the  cause  of  repeal  by  'sleepy,  drowsy  silence."  I  agree 
with  tho  honourable  gentleman,  the  time  for  neutrality  is 
foit,  and  that  every  man  ought  to  come  out  manfully  to 
oppose  his  system  of  agitation,  or  join  him  in  carrying  it 
forward.  To  keep  such  a  question  as  tho  repeal  of  tho 
Union  in  suspense  is  paralysing  every  effort  to  advance 
the  real  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  a  question  which, 
ifwefiil  and  practicable,  should  be  urged  on  with  prompt 
and  decisive  action ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  renders  it  either  objectionable  or  unat- 
tainable, it  is  not  right  that  tho  energies  of  the  country 
should  be  wasted  on  a.  phantom,  and  that  contributions 
should  continue  to  be  levied  from  an  impoverished  popula- 
tion for  unprofitable  speculations.  It  is  timo  that  tho 
friends  of  Ireland  should  endeavour  to  bring  to  a  close 
that  futile  syatom  of  varied  agitation  which  has  been  car- 
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rioct  oil  for  the  last  ten  years  without  any  eone^istent  pno- 
cipla  of  action,  and  without  any  usL'ful  result,  but  with  the 
gnateet  damage  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  cans' 
oFpaUic  Iibertj%  aa  well  as  to  the  character  of  every  pn^ 
lie  man  «ho  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  connect»H 
with  it,  and  has  thereby  I)een  the  cbitf  means  of  devalios 
to  place  and  power  that  party  whose  system  of  govem- 
ment  has  been  hitherto  so  justly  offensive  to  the  Irieb  peo- 
ple, and  hostile  to  the  general  extension  of  populv 
ri^ts. 

2.  \\'hcn  Buch  results  have  taken  place,  noutmlilv 
becofoea  a  crituo.  The  man  who  has  not  the  moral  coa- 
nge  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popidar  deludon,  deserts  hat 
post,  and  forfeits  any  claim  to  the  respect  of  his  Mow- 
countrN-men. 

3.  Impressed  with  these  views,  I  oppose  tke  prEsent 
repeal  agitation,  because  I  oonsider  it  a  mere  delusioa  in 
even"  wn»  of  the  word.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of 
raising  Ireland  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation,  and  the  po«w« 
of  independent  legislation,  it  is  swamping  her  practical 
weight  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  preventiiig  tlie 
prospect  of  its  increase — it  is  following  a  shadow,  ao<l 
losing  the  substance — it  provokes  the  hostility  of  Ejif- 
land,  and  prompts  a  resistance  to  the  just  demands  of 
Ireland— it  is  an  attempt  to  bully  without  the  power, 
which  is  the  sure  way  to  render  either  an  individual  or 
country  contemptible ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  weakening  her  moral  force  as  a 
nation,  and  thus  increasing  her  legislative  dependence 
upon  hor  irritated  superior,  and,  in  this  way,  creating  a 
greater  degree  of  provincial  degradation. 

4.  Whilst  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  value  of  that 
whieh  1  have  before  contended  for — namely,  a  system  of 
local  logislntiou  by  a  local  legislative  body,  in  conjunction 
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with  !in  impDrial  representation  for  imperial  purposes,  1 
am  of  opinion  that  the  project  of  restoring  to  Irrland  the 
Parliament  of  the  constitution  of  1783,  ia  e<|ually  objec- 
tionable and  impracticable.  1  deny  that  it  is  possible  for 
Ireland  to  possess  an  independent  Parliament  in  con-'  I 
nexion  with  tlie  British  Crown,  Tho  Parliament  of  tho  i 
greater  country  must  control  the  Crown,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  leBst?r  count!*)'  must  submit  or  tfparatf.  If 
tho  patriots  of  17S3,  instead  of  establishing  a  nominally 
independent  Parliament,  had  profited  by  tho  principles  of 
tho  American  confederation,  and  had  demanded  a  federal 
connexion,  by  which  I  mean  a  representation  of  Ireland 
in  the  British  Parliament  conjointly  with  an  Irish  Par-  | 
liament,  having  defined  local  powers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
the  constitution  would  still  Imvo  remained  in  existence, 
working  for  tho  common  i^jod  of  both  countries.  It  waa 
this  error  which  has  deprived  us  of  the  advantage  of  a 
practical  system  of  local  legislation,  and  the  same  evil  ia 
produced  by  the  present  agitation  for  the  restoration  of 
that  nominal  but  unteiuible  ituUjifndence.  Because  the 
question  of  repeal  of  the  Union  being  raised  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  England,  and  on  a  foundation  which  must 
manifeiBtly  lead  to  teparaiion.  crerj-  modified  proposition 
uiiut  bo  ^'iewcid  merely  as  a  preparatory  «tep  to  that  final 
object. 

5.  It  becomes  the  more  necessary  for  the  supporters  of 
this  agitation  now  to  consider  maturely  their  views  and 
intentions,  when  they  are  committing  themselves  by  tho 
acceptance  of  pecuniary  aid  from  tho  people  of  a  foreign 
independent  state.  On  wliat  grounds  is  that  money 
given !  Clearly  with  a  view  to  enable  repeaters  to  piuli 
Forward  their  cause  by  ftiifticiil powrr,  if  morai potter  fails. 
Arc  you.  repealers,  prepared  for  this  t  If  you  are  not. 
do  not  low  chanirtcr  by  jwriTitltini:  your  wcM-inl'-ndin!! 
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friends  at  ihc  other  fiido  of  the  Atlantic  to  iranamit  their 
liberal  Nubscriptiona  under  a  wrong  impresaion  of  toot 
int(mtir>BH, 

(i.  In  stating  my  objections  to  the  meason?  (^  nrpnL 
aa  oontendod  for  by  Mr,  O'Connell,  I  shall  not  dwell  npoo 
minor  points,  but  shall  endeavour  to  base  my  ar^iiin>«b 
on  the  groat  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 

7.  Thoro  can  bo  no  security  for  the  political  rights  of 
tlm  ]>ROplo  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  except  by  the  in- 
direct hut  practical  power  of  the  representative  body  otft 
the  oxcoutivu  ;  which,  without  changing  the  indindual  on 
whoKo  head  the  crown  ia  nlacod,  actually  changi^  tbr 
inwwures  of  the  oxecutiva  power,  by  forcing  a  change  at 
the  ministers  who  act  for  the  crown,  whenever  lh<nr 
policy  coases  to  bo  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Un- 
Parliament.  Without  this  constitutional  power,  an 
hereditary  monarchy  would  soon  degenerate  into  ad  ab- 
solute tyTaony. 

S.  This  power  could  not  be  possessed  by  on  Irish 
Partianient  under  the  Crown  of  England,  in  caac  of 
nurianoi'  nilh  a  British  Parliament.  The  Crown  musi 
yivid  to  the  prveaure  of  the  more  influential  body.  The 
late  o\'pnts  furnish  me  with  an  illustration  of  my  reaaouing. 
If  the  Irish  r«presentatiTes  had  been  aitting  in  a  sepanUe 
l^urtiaoK'nt,  the  rote  which  has  placed  a  toty  ministiy  in 
pnwx'r  would,  have  been  rejected  in  that  Parliament, 
whilst  it  w\>uld  have  passed  in  the  British  ParliatDent  bj 
an  ov^TwhfJnung  majority,  rendered  greater  by  the  abaeiwe 
Kit  the  Irish  tvpiveentatives.  I  ask,  then,  could  the  qneoi 
haw  i>>taiiK<\t  Ikt  bte  ministers,  in  accOTdaoce  with  the 
v\^i>  W  an  Irish  parliament,  in  oppositioa  to  that  of  the 
rv(trt<iMHttatif\<i«  \>f  England,  assembled  in  a  aeparat«  Par- 
lHutH>itt !  'I'h<>  UK>st  ardent  repealer  must  anawer  in  the 
Me^livw     Thi'U  h>.*w  would  your  Irish  imdepeiMicnt  Par- 
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.metit  have  seciiri?d  you  from  tory  misrule !  I  shall  be  aii- 

'erod,  the  Irish  PaHiamcnt  would  exercise  the  right  which 

ir  constitution  would  confer — she  would  stop  the  supplies. 

would  this  stop  the  machine  of  government,  and  compel 

tibeCrown  to  submission  J  No  such  thing.  The  Crown  would 

Juve  supplies  from  another  quarter.     How  impotent  would 

the  puny  wrath  of  an  Irish  Parliament  stopping  the  sup- 

ies — not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  revenue — when  the 

Itish  Parliament  would  vote  the  other  nine-tenths !   The 

■itish  Parliament  would  vote  the  supplies.     What  then! 

ihold   the   example  of  Canada.     The  British  minister 

luld  put  his  hand  into  your  Irish  treasury— lui  would 

ty  tht'  state  charges  without  the  vote  of  your  Parliament. 

len,  if  you  were  still  disobedient,  the  English   Parlia- 

lent  would  treat  you  as  they  did  Canada,  and  were  about 

treat  Jamaica,  when  her  Parliament  was  refractory. 

British  Parliament  would  extinguish  the  mockery  of 

independent  constitntion ;  then  you  would  have  the 

imatire  of  submission,  or  hghting  for  separation  (and 

illect,  the  British  sovereign,  by  the  terms  of  your  coo- 

itutinn,  would  have  the  command  of  your  enemies);  and 

you  failed  in  that  contest.,  what  would  be  the  result ! 

on  would  be  the  unrepresented  slaves  of  British  domtao- 

tion. 

9.  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  a  sepw^te  parliament  for  Ire- 
land, in  connexion  with,  and  under  the  domination  of,  the 
English  crown,  would  afford  no  security  against  English 
aggmaaion.  You  must  find  that  security  either  in  a  just 
vystem  of  imperial  representation,  or  in  al$olaU  t^Miratum. 

10.  The  foregoing  is  the  great  principle  in  which  I 
Aontend  that  a  loeal  parliament  can  give  no  security  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  a  emallfr  state  in  connexion 
with  a  more  poaxr/ul  one  under  the  same  sovereign,  unleu 
that  amaller  state  is  at  the  same  time  /airly  rrpn«pntod 


pcxi^  tauresU  AsII  be  diKnawtl  mod  decided  ;  baf  3 
obieedoMbk  oa  the  general  praiciple,  tha  objnrtinf 
mth  nohi^bed  forc*  nder  Uw  eirranuUnces  of  Eighrf  ' 
and  Inhnd,  boda  as  nqteeta  (onitgD  and  mtMsal  teb- 
tioas — &e  ci4Es*aDS  wmld  be  fr»ioent  sxul  inentaUv.  I 
woold  aek  wbicji  peifisa^it  ■  to  fovifcn  the  I'uloukK !  If 
the  cukioial  lii|iijatitin  be  ^loi  ii|i  to  the  Brituii  parfi»- 
mcBt,  «oaU  tbv  be  no  lacrifitc  of  Irish  independeoce !  If 
the  two  psrliament*  disagree  about  the  puIiticB)  or  na- 
mereiBl  rebtiana  with  f<wv%D  states,  wh*t  ia  to  be  tha  i*' 
suh !  Could  the  crawn  adupt  the  news  of  tbp  liiA  fsr- 
tiameot  seaiiut  the-  Britkh !  It  U  ciidently  impombk; 
the  Britisfa  parliiuneDt  most  mk-  thaw  pointa  ;  ami  In^ 
land.  Dot  being  represented  in  that  pariiameat,  ci»Ki  haxe 
DO  we^t  in  these  great  questions  of  general  poltcr  A 
deeply  important  to  ber  int«reete. 

11.  Diffienlties  eiinalk-  great  woold  arise  with  refcr- 
aue  to  borne  potinr.  The  conunorcial  n-lattonfl  of  the  t«ii 
portiom  of  the  empire-  would  prodtioc  instant  canxs  <i 
eontention.  The  views  promulgated  at  the  repeal  aeeocts- 
tion  and  the  Irish  board  of  trade,  render  it  manifest  that 
if  an  Irish  House  of  Commons  existed  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, the  hoDOURible  leader  would  make  a  declaration  of 
war  against  British  manufactures ;  a  tariff  of  excluare 
duties  would  be  proposed,  and  thus  a  commereial  wai&n 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  instantly  commenced. 
the  consequences  of  which  might  be  of  the  most  (Usastrosi 
nature. 

12.  There  arc  various  other  causes  of  contention,  which 
Bpace  does  not  permit  me  to  particulariso,  which  would 
necessarily  produce  collision,  suspicion,  and  hostility  of 
feeling,  if  not  of  actum. 

13.  It  may  be  said  that  a  security   would   be  found 
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lainat  partial  or  evil  li-gisiation  in  the  veto  of  the  crown. 
Bid  in  the  powor  of  the  House  of  Lords— a  body  emannt- 
bg  from  tho  appointment  of  the  crown.  I  admit  this ;  but 
B  it  a  constitutional  principle  to  look  to  a  security  depend- 
ng  on  such  Bourcos ! — are  wo  to  concedu  that  either  tho 
brds  or  the  crown  should  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  mic- 
iMafuI  resistance  to  the  commons  ? — are  we  to  revive  the 
tlwolete  power  of  tho  veto  of  tho  crown  ? — are  wo  to  sup- 
e  tlmt  the  crown  ought  to  coiistituto  a  House  of  Lords 
O  resist  the  commons  *  But  if  tho  crown  did,  by  the 
lower  of  tho  House  of  Lords,  or  by  its  own  veto,  overrule 
be  commons,  would  not  this  innnediat«ly  produce  a  con- 
test between  the  commons  and  the  crown !  And  then  the 
eomnions  must  cither  lose  its  constitutional  power,  or  seek 
he  same  remedy  as  in  tho  prt^i-ious  cases — separation. 

H.  The  symptoms  of  all  those  evils  which  I  have 
pointod  out,  were  manifested  during  the  short  existence  of 
e  Irish  parliament,  after  tho  establishment  of  its  nominal 
bwlependence.  The  navigation  laws,  the  commercial  intor- 
urse,  colonial  legislation,  were  all  unsettled  subjects  of 
wuasion,  but  most  prominently  the  regency  question.  I 
Ifaiok  tluit  the  honourable  gentloman  has  proposed  to 
lbriat«  thill  lost  evil  by  surrondering  all  power  on  tliis 
^int,  and  permitting  the  Sovereign  or  Regent  of  England, 
to  bo  ipso  facto  Sovereign  or  Regent  of  Ireland,  thus  sur- 
rendering the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament  on 
this  vital  point — placing  in  the  hands  of  a  parliament,  in 
I  which  Irt'land  is  not  represented,  tho  regulating  of  tho 
(•ucccssion  to  tho  crown,  as  well  as  the  apjxiintment  of  tho 
WIS  who,  in  certain  cases,  are  to  hold  the  temporary 
e  of  the  royal  authority.  Is  this  a  matter  of  oo 
ftjnportance  i  If,  by  any  fatality,  we  woro  to  be  deprived  of 
present  eHtimablo  Sovereign,  would  it  U'  right  that 
flreland  should  have  no  power  in  tho  appointment  of  tlie 
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If  that  case  anfortnn&tel)''  arose  at  the  present 
rooment,  is  it  not  manifest  that  tbe  parliament  of  Ei^land 
would  select  a  ton  regent  as  they  have  now  eeled^J  a 
tofy  administration ;  the  regency  would  last  for  a  eerics  d 
,  years,  and  Koold  an  Irish  Hooae  of  Commons  patioitlf 
I  sabmit  to  this  infliction !  On  the  other  hand — if  an  Iriib 
I  Hooae  of  Coounons  had  an  equal  right,  a  different  S<<ge>t 
il  be  appointed,  and  separation  must  be  the  iRcvitaUe 
e ;  how  is  this  to  be  avoideii,  except  by  an  im- 
perial representation,  giving  to  each  minor  portion  of  the 
union  a  balancing  power  in  determining  imperial  intemU. 
15.  But  the  question  of  regency  is  merely  a  bmnchrf 
the  question  I  have  before  argued  with  reference  to  a 
ministry — tlie  ministers  arc  the  depositaries  of  the  myil 
power,  for  the  time  being ;  a  difference  between  the  l«o 
parliaments  on  the  subject  of  a  ministry  woulil  lead  to  tlw 
same  practical  refiult«,  as  a  difference  about  the  Regent  on 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  A  parliament  which  csa 
neither  control  the  appointment  to  the  royal  power,  nor 
the  principles  on  which  that  power  should  be  administered, 
has  no  pretensions  to  independence,  and  affords  to  tfa' 
people  represented  no  security  for  political  liberty'.  Soch 
objections  must  always  exist  to  an  union  of  a  smaller  and 
greater  state  under  the  same  crown  with  separate  ladt- 
pmdt-nt  representative  bodies  ;  but  they  exist  in  U 
immensely  greater  degree  when  the  union  is  betwoea  tn 
countries  having  jealous  or  hostile  feelings  towards  each 
other,  and  must  lead  more  certainly  and  speedily  to  a 
stmggle  for  te^mration. 

1(j.  The  demand  now  made  for  repeal  of  the  Cnioti  ii 
founded  on  the  allegation  of  the  hostility  of  England  V  ■ 
nation,  and  of  her  refusal  of  justice  to  Ireland.  Itispluo, 
then,  that  if  this  allegation  be  true,  all  the  objootioii*  I 
have  stJitcd  would  be  operative,  and  that  the  ini 
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of  an    Irish  iiarliament,  if  obtained,    would  be  certainly 
Msailed  by  all  the  machinery  which  either  power  or  cor- 
niptJOQ  could  supply ;   and  it  is  also  plain,  that  if  the 
refusal  of  just  legislation  in  the  imperial  parliament  arises 
from  the  hostility  of  the  English  nation,  the  same  feeling 
would  bar  the  concession  of  repeal,  which  it  is  argued 
jirould  be  the  great  means  of  justice  to  Ireland :  and,  tkera- 
fare,  I  affirm  repeal  could  not  he  oblaiiied  hy  any  other  m«ans 
\anforcibU  geparation. 
17.    I  will  not  so  far  understand  the  sagacity  of  the 
'honourable  and  learned  leader  of  the  present  agitation  as 
to  suppose  that  he  is  not  aware  of  all  the  objections  to 
which  I  have  referred.     I  cannot  imagine  that  he  really 
iDtomplates  the  continued  existence  of  an  independent 
Irbh  parliament  in  connexion  with  the  crown  of  England. 
All  the  arguments  of  the  learned  pientleman,  bearing  upon 
the  power  of  Ireland,  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  existence.  He  saya,  "  Ireland 
must  be  no  longer  a  province,  but  a  nation.'^    I  would  ask, 
would  not  the  establishment  of  a  separate  parliament, 
'Without  a  separate  sovereign,  be  that  very  state  which 
would  indicate  most  strongly  a  provincial  existence  ?     If 
Jreland  is  to  be  a  nation,  she  must  have  a  separate  crown 
SB  well  as  a  separate  parliament.     It  is  true  that  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  cannot  prudentially  put  forward  this 
proposition  in  a  direct  argument ;  but  he  goes  sufficiently 
for  to  give  any  retlceting  person  an  indication  of  his  mean- 
ing.    What  'loes  he  say  in  the  same  speech  I  have  been 
quoting  I     "  Oh,  no,  no  !  it  is  a  glorious  struggle  that  we 
are  engager!  in  ;  it  is  a  struggle  animated  by  all  the  noble 
m      feelings  that  raise  man  above  his  kind — the  feelings  tliat 
H     inspired  Kosciusko  to  fall,  that  made  Washington  triumph, 
H     and  that  supported   Lafuyettc  in  exile.     If  I  weep  owt 
H     the  crave  of  Kosciusko.  1  am  not  the  less  rojoieed  at  the 
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spirit  which  brought  him  to  it,  and  I  share  in  the  triutDph 
which  aw&ited  tbo  more  fortunate  Washington." — (Load 
cheers.)  What  do  these  examples  mean  but  the  oblAiD- 
mcnt  of  ahml^e  ind^iendimre  f  The  honourable  geatlemsn 
proceeds  to  eay  that  it  Bhall  be  a  struggle  without  blood : 
but  can  any  one  believe  that  a  eucfessful  necessity  can  br 
obtained  by  the  moral  power  of  Ireland  contending  a^iaiwt 
the  opposing  moral  power  of  Britain !  Can  any  on©  beliffw 
that  Britain  will  submit  without  a  bloody  stmg^e  to  htm 
Ireland  wreated  from  her  aovereignty  ?  Let  no  repcalfr 
deceive  himself.  The  man  who  joins  in  the  present  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  must  prepare  to  ooutend 
fur  separation,  or  else  he  is  deluding  himself  with  a  phan- 
tom which  never  can  have  a  real  existence  ;  he  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  ciTil  mr. 
aggravated  by  the  contending  of  the  armies  of  forwir» 
nations  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  ;  he  must  be  prcpan>il  lo 
suffer  the  immediate  consequences  of  all  thow  «vila,  and 
tlin  still  more  dreadful  conset^uences,  of  poseible  (if  noC 
probable)  failure. 

18,  I  would  call  upon  every  repealer  deliberately  to 
consider  that  question  whieh  the  repeal  of  the  TTnioa  vir- 
tually miecs — namely,  irkether  Ireland  can  »xitt  nj  «■  » 
(tfiimdmt  rfrtto^whether  she  can  prosper  as  such !  It  m 
plain  that  she  cannot  exist,  by  her  own  individtia]  ptmr, 
ngninst  an  hostile  neighbour  so  very  close  to  her  wad  w> 
ptiworfid  a.x  Britain.  She  must  enter  into  ao  alliaoft!  with 
some  fon^i^u  state :  this  state  will  be  at  enmitjr  with  Bri- 
fHin ;  Ireland  will  be  the  part  on  which  tbe  sttsdi  aai 
•lefonco  i>t  the  llritish  terrilofy  will  be  oontcetcd ;  Uu 
|Miwi<rs  of  Kurope  will  join  in  this  warGue.  These  are  nr 
taiti  (x^nsequt-ncea.  Let  ivp««len  eonsider  them,  and  h- 
t|uii»  how  thi>  pmspcrity  of  tbeir  coftntfy  is  to 
«>f  MM-h  a  chAM  «<f  rvil. 
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19.  Now,  I  confess  I  am  not  proi>areii  to  join  in  the 
stni^elo  of  blood  on  this  doubtful  pruspoot  of  n,dvanta^, 
uud  I  will  Dot  bo  a  party  to  a  dduslv^  agitation.  I  think 
tlioro  aro  other  remedies  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  other 
securities  for  her  rights  and  interests.  I  think  that  a  full 
proportional  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  (together  with  an  c>]ualisation  and  eictensiou 
of  tlio  franchise)  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  rights  of 
Ireland  can  be  secured  under  tho  sovereignty  of  tlie  British 
Crtiwu.  I  consider  this  object  should  be  contended  for 
— not  as  an  Iri»h,  question,  but  on  the  principle  of  a  new 
distribution  and  equalisation  of  tho  electoral  districts  over 
tho  United  Kingdom,  and  that  its  attainment  should  be 
sought  by  a  thorough  union  of  Irishmen  with  those  of  the 
aggrieved  and  unrepresented  classes  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, who  would  join  in  SLtking  like  objects  by  contt'ttu- 
lionai  moans ;  thus  insuring  justice  to  Ireland  by  nuiking 
ihu  common  cause  of  justice  to  England  and  Scotland  also. 
Ho  other  basis  of  security  can  be  founded.  Local  elective 
bodies  for  local  purposes  would  be  a  most  important  and 
valuable  addition  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  tho 
hostile  principles  on  which  tho  present  repeal  agitation  is 
conductc<l,  bar  tho  consideration  of  such  a  propoeition  and 
necessarily  set  aside  every  other  consideration  but  unum  or 
Kparation. 

20.  I  shall  be  told  that  an  experiment  hna  been  made, 
and  that  England  has  refused  equal  rights  and  franchises 
to  Ireland — I  maintain  that  a  fair  experiment  has  wA  hen 
made.  As  this  ia  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  shall 
resurvo  tho  discussion  of  it  for  a  subm-quent  section. 

_  Vi.  SitARMAN  CltAWFORD. 

H         Orawfordsbum,  October  14,  1841. 


OBSERVATIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REPEALERS  OF  IRELilS 
(Second  Part.)  j 

21.  In  the  previoue  aectton,  I  alluded  to  the  argrnneot 
in  (nvour  of  the  repeal  of  the  unioa,  founded  on  the  as»°r- 
tton  thtit  an  experiment  had  be^  tnade,  and  that  England 
tuul  rofunxl  ciiwftlity  of  rights  to  Ireland — I  maintained 
that  a  fnir  experiment  had  not  been  ma<Ie.  I  now  pro- 
cei-d  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  euetatn  that  aseertian. 
SS,  The  act  of  Emancipation  had  hardly  come  int« 
opciatioQ,  when  the  honourablo  and  learned  leader  cem- 
nuMKetl  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  No  new 
pievanco  had  then  been  created  hy  any  act  of  tfyitlafm 
MilMeviuent  to  the  Kmancipation  act.  The  distribution  of 
office  naa  oomplaineil  of,  and  there  was  one  partieulu 
appointment  personally  otTensive  to  the  honourable  and 
korntHl  gt^ntlenian  ;  but  the  Emancipation  act  had  beoi 
gimcrally  supported  by  the  Protestants  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  tbc  tardy  fulfilment  of  on  honourable  eonditicn 
of  tbf  union  contract.  They  agreed  to  the  Emancipatios 
act  a«  the  closing  link  of  the  union  bond — conaeqaently, 
lh<<  repeal  agitation,  raised  without  the  coDcurrence  of 
anv  m>w  li^ts)aliT«  act  of  grierance,  was  considered  as  a 
Itn-nch  of  ftith.  and  by  this  agitation,  the  leader  as  wdl 
as  the  lr)»h  jieople  (through  his  means)  were  brought  into 
Invstile  coHisaon  wth  the  reform  government  of  LordGrev, 
— l«>d  ftvlinc  wa«  generated  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Ku]Hi*h  (wple  —  a  qJit  was  produced  in  the  refona 
int'Tt'st  in  In'Und.  and  when  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  came 
u)i>l<T  itiA-n^iMi.  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  extension  of 
Irish  ridus  <  \i#ie<l  Iwth  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  and 
of  ilic  Kiiirlish  ("tople.  The  Irish  people,  buoyed  np  with 
iho  ivj^vtsiion  of  rt-peal,  did  not  energetically  press th«r 
i-laims  for  ,aii  .  nlara^M   number  of  members.     The  boa. 
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ind  learned  gentleman  himself  lost  influence  in  the  House 
tf.  CommoniS,  and  the  result  wiis,  that  the  leant  posgible 
inoroase  of  members  wa>=i  granted  to  Ireland,  How  could 
I  expected  that  the  opponents  of  repeal,  which  the 
r  had  declared  to  be  his  ultimate  object,  and  not  a 
taftditional  object,  would  consent,  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Irish  members,  to  increaso  his  power  of  canning 
that  to  which  they  were  opposed.  Thus  the  repeal  agita- 
tion acted  on  the  occasion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  ha« 
incfl  been  uniformly  acting  witli  the  most  deleterious 
ifiuence,  on  every  proposition  for  the  advancement  of  the 
rights  or  interests  of  Ireland. 

S3.  But,  independently  of  the  particular  effect  alluded 
lo,  the  unsteadiness  of  oj>oratioa  tended  to  depreciate  the 
moral  power  which  the  putting  forward  this  claim  might 
etherwise  have  been  expected  to  produce.  The  agitation 
Qommenced  in  1830,  and  woe  carried  on  through  the 
piedium  of  various  successive  associations  during  the  years 
1831  and  1832.  At  the  elections  in  1832,  the  constitu- 
Uioies  wore  culle<i  on  to  reject  all  candidates  who  would 
K>t  take  the  uneojulitiomit  repeal  pledge,  and  some  candi- 
lates  (former  representatives)  of  high  eliaraeter  were 
iponsequently  rejected.  Here  was  a  strong  step.  When 
i«uch  a  step  as  this  was  taken — when  an  unconditional 
pledge  to  supi>ort  this  tjuestion  in  Parliammt^  was  made 
an  unavoidabU  condition  of  the  support  of  the  electors,  it 
WBfl  naturally  expected  that  it  was  intended  to  preea  the 
(fueation  promptly  and  titjorougty.  What  was  the  residt ! 
In  the  nicceeding  session  of  ISS.')  the  question  was  post- 
poned. In  1834,  it  would  have  been  again  poet[>oned, 
Jiod  not  Mr,  O'Gonnell  been  operal«d  on  by  the  moral 
«oinp»li>ion  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  to  bring  it  forward. 
Mr.  ()'(!onncll  did  then  bring  it  on  in  an  indirect  form,  by 
moviny  for  a  committee  of  ini)uiry  into  the  effects  of  the 
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Union,  Sac;  but  since  that  timo  the  question  haa  nerer 
been  moved  or  debuted  in  Parliament.  Parliamentary 
discussion  lias  been  shrunk  from,  and  the  project  only 
mooted  in  aetramblioB  prepared  to  approve  by  univoFaal 
acclamation.  Was  this  the  way  to  create  moral  power  i 
Was  this  the  way  to  raiae  tho  character  of  Ireland  in  the 
opinion  of  Britain !  Moral  power  will  only  be  created  by 
the  loaders  of  a  cause  proving  their  own  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  that  cause,  by  having  the  moral  courage  to 
face  their  opponents  in  Parliament,  or  whenever  else  the 
opportunity  of  free  discussion  occurs  ;  but  not  by  the  con- 
tinual reiteration  of  common-place  arguments,  delivered  to 
meetings  composed  only  of  the  admiring  throng  of  sup- 
porters and  followers, 

24.  Notwithstanding  that  the  constituencies  were  com- 
pelled, in  1832,  to  reject  some  of  their  best  representatives 
in  consequence  of  the  unconditional  repeal  pledge,  in  183+ 
tho  repeal  pledge  woe  alandoned,  and  the  repeal  question 
kept  iu  abeyance  from  that  time  till  its  present  revival. 
The  assigned  ground  for  this  proceeding  was,  that  an  ex- 
periment might  bo  tried  on  British  justice.  I  shall  now 
refer  to  tho  moat  important  incidents  of  that  experiment. 

25.  The  tithe  t^uestion  holds  the  first  place  in  the  ex- 
perimental list.  The  people  of  Ireland  wc^e  stimulated  by 
every  means  which  the  power  of  agitation  oould  produce 
to  demand  the  total  extinction  o/titheg,  and  never  did  any 
[H?oplo  make  a  more  enthusiastio  struggle  for  any  object 
than  the  Irish  nation  did  for  this  object — an  object  whicli 
they  most  surely  would  have  carried  out  to  a  succussful 
issue,  if  their  efforts  had  not  been  rendered  vain  by  the 
compromise  of  their  leader ;  but  the  blame  is  now  cost 
upon  the  English  people.  They  (tho  English  people)  arc 
accused  of  having  passed  an  act  which  ouly  extiuguished 
one-fourth  of  the  tithes,  and  continued  the  other  thrw 
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nirthfl  to  tho  'isos  of  n  Church  not  the  Church  of  the 
Who  waa  the  loading  party  and  instigator  to  this 
tDpromiso?     Tho  hon.  and  learned  leadorhimaolf.  After 

0  years'  shuffling  with  this  que§tion,  nftor  all  the  aaori- 

1  made  and  eufTcringg  sustained  by  a  patient  people, 
s  degrading  comproiniBo  was  passed  by  the  ooncurrenco 
I  snpport  of  the  Hon.  leader  himself;  it  was  passed 

{lilet  there  was  still  a  majority  in  the  imperial  House  of 
1  favour  of  the  principle  of  new  appropriation, 
t  that  principle  had  not  bcon  deserted  by  the  hon.  and 
lamed  gentlemen  himself,  and  by  the  ministry  who  acted 
s  respect  under  his  guidance.   And  what  was  the  bill 
1  in  1837!     It  was  not  simply  throwing  overboard 
o  principle  of  new  appropriation,  but  it  gave  to  the  clergy 
V  and  more  powerful  grasp  on  the  lands  of  Ireland, 
taking    tho    landlord*    their  proetorg.    and    thus    giving 
a  means  of  defeating  every   future   effort  of  the 
jople,  and  in  consideration  of  this  increased  security  the 
li  of  their  income  was  Burrendered  by  the  clergy.     It 
t  contract  which  was  at  least  an  honourable  binding 
f  man  who  ganrttM^d  if,  not  to  disturb  them  in 
ainder.     And  yet  the  honourable  gentleman,  who 
B  originator  and  promoter  of  this  bargain  now  cast« 
e  blame  of  it  on  Itritish  injustice,  and  calls  again  for  tho 
I  extinction  of  tithes.     It  is  said  that  tho  rights  of 
'  Ireland  arc  to  bo  contended  for  by  moral  power.      I  would 
uk,  how  is  moral  power  to  be  raisoil  if  tho  proposers  of  a 
great  principle  are  the  first  to  turn   their  bocks  on  it« 
mpport !     Such  was  the  experiment  on  the  tithe  i)uestion. 
26.  A  similar  course  of  procoeding  was  adopted  with  ro- 
'fcrence  to  the  /ri^h  Corporation  Bill.    A  bill  founded  on  the 
pc-rf^'ct assimilation  to  tho  English  act — was  first  introduced. 
"This  was  drfoati.'d  in  the  Lords.     t>ther  btllx  were  intro- 
duced iu  ffuccoeding  st^ssions,  proyrciuiiv/y  delertoralmt  in 
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the  details,  but  theae  concesaioiis  were  all  submitted  w 
by  the  honourable  and  Icaraed  gentleman  ;  and  the  aa 
which  is  now  complained  of,  when  it  came  back  from  the 
Lords  ill  ita  present  nmtilated  form,  passed  in  that 
mutilated  form,  unopposed  in  that  stage  cither  by  liie 
honourable  member  or  by  the  other  Irish  liberal  memberr. 
It  WHS  their  choice  to  take  it— tbey  thought  it  expedient 
to  succumb  to  the  Lords.  The  ministry  supported  it.  awl 
they  acceded.  Some  will  say  that  they  were  right ;  Imt 
if  they  were  wrong,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  British  mumUt* 
or  of  the  British  people;  but  one  particular  charge  has 
been  made  in  a  late  speech  and  petition  at  th«  repeal 
association,  which  is  worthy  of  observation  : — the  chat^ 
w,  that  the  Irish  corporations  were  denied  a  power  whiti 
is  given  to  the  English  ones,  of  eUcUng  sAeri^.  On  tlu 
point  I  refer  repeaters  to  the  debate  and  divifflOQ  on  thf 
aoth  of  March,  1837— (Debate,  Mirnr  of  PaHiam^  fcr 
that  year,  pages  771  to  773).  It  will  there  be  found  that 
the  then  inemb^  for  Dundalk  moved  a  clause  in  the  oom- 
ntittce.  on  the  Irish  Corponitioa  Bili  of  that  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  coufernDjr  on  the  Irish  eorp(»stioiu  thti 
assimilating  right — rix.  of  electing  their  own  shoifi. 
What  was  the  result  i  The  only  Iriah  member  (b«sidee 
the  mowr)  who  :^ke  in  its  lavoar  was  the  Hod.  CcJood 
Builer,  who  s«<conded  the  motion.  The  boo.  geotleoon, 
thi;>  WdtT  of  rt:'peaL  who  had  been  previoualy-  in  att«i>d- 
«iKv.  kfl  the  bouse.  Only  four  Irieh  membere,  with  tbe 
MKnuT.  divided  in  ^Tour:  fouileen  Irieh  Literal  meraboa 
jijWiiisi  it—Oh?  rvs*  ahseat.  1  put  it  to  every  honot 
»*|^-aler  to  dtvLuv  who  *e»e,  in  this  cue,  tlie  refiwen  rf 
j»fc«ivv  to  Ireland .'  W»s  this  the  w»y  to  eany  oot  u 
'Mpf  riut^^t  of  Enctish  JBsti«v. !— and  j^  this  rerv  poott  it 
**«  b«v«^l  fc»ma„i  a,  » |,e«»dinar  efc»^  »e»in8t  Ei^bnd ! 
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Can  any  cause  prosper  that  is  bo  siipportod !     la  it  not  a 
plain  and  certain  system  of  delusion  and  defeat  I 

27.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst  the  leaders 
:ef  Irish  policy  showed  a  disposition  boldly  to  sustain  Irish 
'rights,  they  had  the  support  of  Britain.  In  tho  year 
1836  we  had  substantial  proofs  of  the  interest  of  English- 
nen  and  Scotchmen  in  our  cause.  When  the  Lords 
Mtumed  the  Irish  corporation  bill  of  that  year  to  the 
'CommoDs,  with  the  municipal  corporations  extinguished, 
instead  of  being  reromied  on  tho  principle  of  popular 
Vepreseutation,  a  vast  number  of  petitions  were  presented 
"with  the  greatest  promptitude,  both  from  England  and 
^ficotland,  praying  the  house  to  reject  the  Lords'  amend- 
iments,  and  to  confer  upon  Ireland  equal  rights  with  them- 
selves. At  that  period  the  honourable  leader  expressed 
'himself  in  the  following  terms  {I  (juote  from  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament  for  1836,  page  1702,  June  3nl) :  —  Mr. 
O'Connell,  after  alluding  in  the  previous  sentence  to  the 
vepoai  question,  proce^xls  to  say — "  Sir,  I  am  bound  to 
■oknowledge  these  arc  no  longer  my  feelings.  No,  sir,  1 
Vo  longer  desire  to  find  arguments  for  the  repeal.  I  have, 
since  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  seen  too  much  of  the 
English  people,  received  at  their  bands  too  much  kindness, 
to  d«Mre  to  bo  separated  from  them.  At  that  bar  we 
hare  but  lately  beard  of  the  chief  magistrate's  of  the  first 
city  in  the  world,  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-citizens,  ex- 
pressing thciii8(.0ves  in  language  such  as  freemen  cannot 
^npp^e8s,  and  eui^li  as  this  assembly  cannot  refuse  to 
eoncar  in.  I  will  tell  you  the  petitions  of  sunh  a  conimu- 
luty  you  dare  not  refuse.  For  my  own  jtart,  with  the 
light  honourable  the  chancellor  of  tho  exche<]uer,  1  shall 
henceforth  no  longer  consider  that  my  countrj-  in  separated 
&om  Qreat  Britain,  but  proclaim  myself  a  West  Britun." 
K  Here  then  is  the  proof  of  the  kind  feelings  of  the  English 
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people  at  that  period  from  the  mouth  of  your  leader.  But 
if  another  proof  wore  wanting,  it  is  afforded  in  the  follow- 
ing foK^t :  that  the  amount  of  the  funds  supplied  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  poor,  from  the  20//.  of  Awjutt,  1831,  to  the  S,th  of 
July  1835,  was  ^90,980.  This  appears  from  the  closing 
report  of  the  committee,  signed  by  the  (late)  Earl  of 
Caledon,  chairman.  Whatever  just  reason  Ireland  may 
have  had  at  former  periods  to  complain  of  British  injustice, 
here  are  proofs  undeniable  that  a  favourable  change  hod 
taken  place,  and  was  in  progress  of  increase.  Have  these 
manifestations  ceased  I  Have  the  English  people  ceased 
to  feel  an  interest  in  Irish  rights  l  If  it  be  so,  the  oauee 
has  sprung  from  yourselves;  from  this  miserable,  degrading, 
(and  I  think  I  may  say)  dishonest  policy. 

28.  But  if  additional  proof  were  required  of  the  dis- 
graceful proceedings  which  I  am  denouncing,  what  liavo  I 
to  do  but  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
curfew  law  bill  of  1835.  This  bill  which  gave  a  power  to 
the  executive  to  place  any  portion  of  the  Irish  people  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  which  made  them  liable 
to  punishment  for  a  misdemeanor  if  out  of  their  houses 
between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  sunrise,  which  subjected 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  proclaimed  district  to  domi- 
ciliary visits  of  police  at  any  hour  of  the  night — this  bill, 
taken  from  the  worst  pages  of  the  book  of  tory  legislation, 
was  supported  by  the  repeal  lender  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  liberal  representatives  in  that  parliament.  In 
1837,  on  the  occasion  of  a  motion  of  the  (then)  member 
for  Duudalk  for  its  repeal,  it  was  again  supported  by  the 
honourable  leader  in  the  following  words  (Mirror  of 
Parliament  1837,  page  1602)  :— Mr.  O'Connell— "  I  am 
ready  to  take  my  share  of  uny  odium  which  may  attach  to 
the  continuance  of  this  act.     I  know  it  is  a  useful  act — 
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kptwtects  the  people  of  Ireland  against  the-  poorer  claas 
'  (lialurbers.      I,  for  one,   should  bo  exceedingly  eorry 

0  liiB  Majesty's  government  to  consent  to  its  repeal." 
a  tho  division,  Mr,  O'ConncIl  voted  against  the  repeal, 

i  only  four  Irish  members,  with  tho  mover,  supported 
e  motion.  This  act  died  a  natural  death  in  the  year 
140.  but  it  has  left  a  memorial  behind  it  wluch  cannot  be 
nly  obliterated.  Tho  refusal  to  repeal  this  act  waa  a 
nth-blow  to  Dritish  sympathy — a  ri'fusal  sanctioned 
Muse  unobjected  to)  by  the  Irish  people — a  refusal  by 

1  leader,  who  possesses  their  unabated  confidence.     It 
k  warrant  signed  by  the  Irish  people  for  their  own 

radation.  If  such  was  the  avowed  condition  of  Ireland, 
e  higher  classes  required  this  act  to  protect  them 
■ainst  the  poorer  classes,  on  what  grounds  could  equality 
r  rigbtA  and  franchise  with  England  be  claimed !  And 
,  the  honourable  leader  desires  to  cast  the  odium  of 
■fusal  on  the  English  nation. 

In  the  succeeding   Parliament  a  motion  for  that 

boalization  was  introducod  by  the  honourable  membiT. 

,t  ministry  who  had  received  his  support  on  the  Curfew 

r  Uill  of  1835,  did  not  now  return  thu  compliment  by 

fiporting  his  motion.     Tbey  opposed  him  ;  his  own  for- 

r  vot«  gave  them  ground  for  doing  so ;  the  motion  was 

but  was  that  the  fault  of  the  British  nation !     Was 

<  expected  that  British  members  would  oppose  the 

C  on  this  Irish  question,  when  the  honourable  gen- 

I  hod  so  repeatedly  declared  them  to  be  tho  only 

t  who  had  the  disposition  to  do  justice  to  Ire- 

t  for  three  hundred  years!     Was  it  to  be  expectwl 

.  British  members  should  stand   forward  when  Irish 

iDemberB   retreated! — only   thirty-three    Irish    members 

[  voted  with  the  bonourabJo  mover ;   thirty-six  Irish  liberal 

I  mombem  were  absent.     Woe  it  to  be  expectt^l  that  the 
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forgotten — that  thus  thoy  could  be  used  by  the  supporter 
of  repeal  (as  the  honourablo  leader  now  uses  them)  as  so 
many  charges  against  tho  English  nation.  By  those  who 
approve  of  this  Macbiavelian  policy,  I  shall  be  accused  as 
being  a  truth-telling  marplot ;  but  I  am  ready  to  abide 
by  the  consequences — I  am  ready  to  face  the  storm.  No 
cause  can  be  deserving  of  support — no  cause  can  prosper, 
which  requires  the  use  of  a  dishonest  policy.  The  first 
■tep  to  Ireland's  advancement  must  be  tho  releaeement  of 
the  public  mind  from  delusion,  and  the  institution  of  an 
honest  and  consistent  principle  of  action ;  there  must  bo 
a  relinquishment  of  the  separating  policy — a  cessation  of 
unjust  ami  irritating  charges  against  the  English  people, 
and  a  common  action  created  among  the  sutTenng  and  un- 
int«d  classes  of  tho  United  Kingdom  for  the  general 
tdvanoement  of  the  rights  of  all. 

12.  Thus  the  system  of  Irish  agitation  was  nothing 
)  than  &  mass  of  contradiction,  and  in  this  way  tho 
eause  of  Ireland  luis  fallen  from  that  position  to  which  it 
1  been  raised  by  the  act  of  emancipation.  This  was  a 
b  effort,  not  for  a  separating  object,  but  for  one  of 
mon  interest,  and  comnton  good  to  tho  United  King- 
It  raised  a  great  moral  power  by  the  adoption  of 
t  non-compromising  principle — it  attained  its  object, 
:  by  servile  submission  to  the  trammels  of  faction  or 
governments,  but  by  the  defiance  both  of  ministers  and 
bfltions.  But  what  has  been  the  melancholy  clunge  in 
our  late  proceedings  I  Tho  agitation  has  lost  ever}'  quality 
to  demand  respect — a  degrading  attachment  to  faction,  a 
welting  for  ofhco  by  many  of  those  who  hod  been  the 
nioct  prompt  supporters  of  the  people's  rights — principles, 
pledges,  and  declarations,  violated — a  continual 
I  of  yielding,   bringing  weoknoH  and  contempt  upon 
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popular  oause,  and  giving  strength  aod  confidenee  M  Uw' 
opponents. 

33.  I  have  now  referred  to  the  past  proceedings  of 
this  agitation ;  but  the  present  are  in  correct  keeping  with 
the  examploB  which  prcoodod.  It  appears  by  the  same 
day's  report  of  the  procL'edings  of  the  repeal  association 
which  I  have  referrtid  to — that  first  a  petition  is  to  be  sent 
to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union ;  afterwards  peti- 
tions to  be  forwarded  for  n  redress  of  all  other  ffrievanc«t, 
including  an  increasod  number  of  repretentalinei.  Now, 
here  are  two  pt^titions  to  be  ecnt  forward  at  the  some  time 
and  from  the  body,  praying  for  two  object*  directly  con- 
trary to  each  other — the  ono  to  abolish  tho  imperial  repre- 
sentation of  L'eland — tho  other  to  increase  it.  Can  such  io- 
oonsistent  proceedings  obtain  any  respect  from  parliament! 

34.  But  the  delusive  naturo  of  the  repeal  agitation  is 
manifested  in  another  way — tho  time  at  which  its  attain- 
ment  is  to  bo  eETectod.  In  Mr.  O'Connciris  letter,  in  the 
year  1830  (September  7),  he  says,  'I  will  conclude  this 
letter  with  a  prophecy,  that  before  thrue  years  the  Union 
will  be  repealed.'  It  is  now  eleven  years  since  that  time. 
The  period  at  present  fixed  depends  upon  a  contingency — 
viz.,  when  ^ve  millions  of  rtpealeri  skall  be  enrolled — not 
one  moment  sooner.  This  ia  a  safer  engagement  than  the 
former  one.  The  question  when  can  five  millions  of  re- 
pealers bo  enrolled  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — Taking 
the  population  of  Ireland  at  eight  and  a  half  millions,  tho 
half  being  females,  the  whole  male  population  would  not 
exceed  4,250,000,  and  the  adult  male  population  cannot 
be  estimated  at  so  much  as  tho  half  of  this ;  but  I  will 
take  even  one-half — viz.,  2,125,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population,  as  adult  malen.  Now,  it  follows  that  if 
the  whole  male  adult  population  of  Ireland  were  enrolled, 
they  KQuld  not  amount  to  half  t/te  numltr,  upon  which  iho 
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i  of  repeal  is  contingent.  I  cftiinot  conclude  that 
)  honourable  gentleman  moans  to  fill  up  the  numbera 
b  women  and  infants,  beoauso  he  would  exclude  these 
9ea  even  from  the  suffrage.  Thus,  unless  the  carrying 
eal  is  to  depend  on  forei^  repealers,  you  must  wait 
E  population  of  Ireland  is  doubled,  and  all  the  adult 
sles  nnlling  to  sign  for  it ;  and  I  shall  leave  each  npealer 
i  calculate  that  time  fur  himself. 

.  The  honourable  leader  is  reported  to  Bay,  in  this 
»ch,  speaking  ot  repeal,  "  /  tay  there  can  bt  no  harm 
yinti,  as  th/re  U  no  fear  of  our  bettu/  irorte  than  tct 
On  thia  point  I  take  leave  to  difier ;  we  may  be 
ndored  far  worae  than  we  are.  If  the  honourable 
mtleman  does  not  succeed  in  producing  the  independence 
r  Ireland,  he  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  creating  the 
•iility  of  England,  and  thereby  obstruct  over)'  chance  of 
tproving  legishition.  Ho  will  do  more  :  he  will  create  a 
Ming  in  the  brea«ts  of  Englishmen  that  it  is  necessary 
ir  own  protection  to  keep  Ireland  weak,  in  order  to 
t  her  having  tlio  power  of  repealing  the  union,  or 
tablishing  an  hostile  independence.  He  will  give  an 
)  for  new  systems  of  eoeroion,  or  the  revival  of 
il  ones  (such  as  the  act  of  1835,  which  the  honoiirablo 
Md«r  supported) ;  ho  will  afford  grounds  for  the  refusal 
ality  of  rights ;  he  will  separate  Ireland  from  the 
tion  of  the  English  people,  who  would  feel  it  their 
rest  to  stnnd  by  Ireland,  if  Ireland  stood  by  them  in  the 
Dining  struggle  for  frne  institutions,  and  he  wll  torn  away 
p  mindn  of  the  Irish  people  from  the  a^tation  of  every 
[Uestion  of  practical  utility.  So  long  aa  the  repeal  of  the 
onion  is  represented  as  the  only  panacea  for  the  evils  of 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  no  othi'r  question  can  be  effectively 
.Agitated ;  and  then  another  evil  may  arise ;  whilst 
moumble  leader  indulges  hia  hearers  with  exaggerated 
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statetnenia  of  their  own  power,  thus  affording  every  poari- 
l)Ie  indirect  inducement  to  the  use  of  it — hope  too  long 
disappointed  may  burst  his  confining  threads.  The  horrors 
of  1798  may  be  reacted,  and  the  progress  to  liberty  and 
improvement  immeasurably  retarded. 

.^6.  These  are  prospective  evils ;  but  there  are  others 
which  are  immediate,  and  pressing  on  us  at  this  very  time. 
The  honourable  leader  says  there  shall  be  no  nentrality. 
I  agree  with  him  ;  there  cjin  bo  no  neutrality.  Then, 
what  is  the  immediate  effect  of  pressing  tliis  measure! 
He  forces  the  best  friends  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
who  (in  the  North  of  Ireland  especially)  are  hostile 
to  the  repeal  of  the  union,  either  to  retire  from  any  part 
in  public  affairs,  or  to  coalesce  with  the  conservative  party. 
The  opposition  to  the  repeal  question  tends  to  unite  whigs 
and  torios  as  in  a  common  cause  against  liberty.  Many 
have  so  united  already,  and  many  others  will  do  the  same, 
if  this  a^tation  be  continued.  It  checks  registration, 
because  many  voters  favourable  to  the  cause  of  liberty  do 
not  desire  to  register,  on  the  chance  of  being  called  on  to 
vote  for  repealers.  It  checks  landlords  in  giving  leasee, 
lest  they  shoul^l  thereby  constitute  repeal  voters — it  pre- 
vents the  acquirement  of  friends  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  to  the  ballot,  and  to  everj'  means  of  increasing 
popular  rights ;  because  they  dread  that  any  inoreaae  of 
power  to  the  people  would  increase  the  means  to  effect 
repeal.  Thus  the  friends  of  liberty  become  disjointed  and 
incapable  of  effort,  whilst  their  opponents  triumph  on 
their  own  united  action,  and  in  the  addition  to  their  num- 
ber daily  extracted  from  the  ranks  of  liberty.  If  this 
agitation  shall  be  continued,  the  reform  party  in  Ireland 
will  be  either  wholly  neutralised  or  demolished.  1  ask  are 
these,  and  all  the  other  results  I  have  pointed  out,  tloiop 
no  hartn  ? 


37.  I  put  it  to  the  repealers,  then, who  have  their  coimtiy's 
good  at  heart — after  eleven  ^ears,  during  which  thia  qties- 
4ioD  has  been  kept  before  tho  country  in  one  shape  or 
Dther,  eometiniCB  of  activity,  fiometimee  of  rjuiescence, 
.•ometimes  ujider  a  smothering  smoke,  Boroetimes  bursting 

aito  flame — whether  it  is  not  now  time  that  they  should 
demand  to  have  somo  distinct  course  of  action  explained 
9  them,  which  would  show  a  probability  of  its  attainment, 
AT  else  that  ,they  should  discoutinue  an  agitation  produc- 
tive of  all  the  evils  1  have  laid  before  them  I 

38.  Are  my  statements  and  reasonings  true !  If  not, 
let  them  )>e  contradicted.  1  have  numbered  each  para- 
n-i^ih  of  these  letters,  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  in 

e  any  arguer  should  think  thorn  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
'£  a  reply  should  be  made,  I  claim  that  I  shall  not  be  met 
^y  declamation  or  wholesale  contradictions,  but  that  ray 
specific  objections  shall  bo  answered  by  specilic  replies. 
If  my  statements  and  arguments  bo  correct,  I  ask  then, 
can  that  man  bo  properly  designated  as  not  in  his  lane 
fMtW,  or  as  an  enemy  to  his  country's  rights,  who  rofuseB 

,to  join  in  such  an  agitation  as  the  present,  who  views  it  BS 

3  delusion,  to  terminate,  as  all  the  former  agitations 

for  the  last  ten  years  have  terminated,  in  disgraceful  de- 

^iieat  X    And  now  1  answer  the  (question  which  Mr.  O'Con- 

lliell  puts  to  Irishmen,  in  bis  speech  before  quoted—"  Aro 
ijrou  content  to  have  the  mark  of  a  degraded  slave  stamped 

japoD  your  forehead ! "  ,1  reply,  that  if  it  be  the  lot  of  Ire- 
land to  have  the  slave  stamped  on  her  forehead,  it  is  by 
such  proceedings  as  thoso  I  have  described  that  the  stamp 
will  be  indelibly  impressed.  I  wish  not  to  see  my  country 
assuming  a  mockery  of  independence,  with  tho  slave  mark 
under  her  gannents — I  wish  to  see  her  enjoying  the 
Kfllity  of  freedom,  not  the  name  of  it  only  ;  and  this,  in  my 
^L  opinion,  can  alone  be  eflccted  by  et  united  effort  with  tho 
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/riendg  of  Ubfrty  in  Britain,   for   reformed  inBtttotione, 
equally  beneficial  to  all. 

I  trust  I  have  now  thrown  off  the  reproaoli  as  respects 
myself  individuftlly  of  injuring  the  cause  of  repeal  "by 
sleepy,  drowsy  silence,"  If,  in  replying  to  the  ohallenge, 
I  have  spoken  truths  which  may  not  bo  ple-aeing,  I  am  not 
to  biamo.  I  (lid  not  volunteer  the  contest;  but  when  I 
entered  into  it  I  would  not  shrink  from  the  full  statement 
of  facta.  If  tho  honourable  and  learned  leader  of  repeal 
can  controvert  me — if  he  can  remove  the  objections  which 
I  have  raised — if  he  can  show  that  the  repeal  of  tho 
Union  can  be  obtained,  and  the  independence  of  Irdond 
preserved  by  moral  power,  he  is  then  welcome  to  derive  all 
those  advantages  to  the  cause  which  he  seems  to  contain- 
plate  from  disonaaion  :  but  if  lie  cannot,  I  hope  he  will  be 
induced  to  desist  from  so  injurious  a  course,  and  to  apply 
his  talents  and  his  vast  influence  over  a  conHding  people 
to  more  beneficial  objects. 

Wm.  Sharman  Crawpobd. 

Crawfordsburn,  October  ICth,  1841. 


MR.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD'S  REPLY  TO  MB.  0  CONNKLl.— 
OBSERVATIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  KEPEALEBS  OF  XBELAHn. 
(Section  III.) 
I  trust  it  may  not  bo  thought  that  I  am  unreasonable 
in  soliciting  the  public  attention  to  a  few  oLservntions  id 
reply  to  the  reported  speech  of  the  honourable  and  loanted 
member  for  tho  counties  of  Cork  and  Meatb,  at  tho  meot- 
ing  of  tlie  Loyal  National  Repeal  Asaooiaticm  of  Ireland  on 
Monday  last. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  thought  Bt  to  BOtJoo 
the  fint  number  of  my  address  to  the  repealers.     He  tuu 


^y  argument  unanswered,  but  hae  doalt  most  pro- 
lal  invective.  When  he  found  hiraeclf  in- 
|«f  damaging  my  arguments  by  reasoning,  he  took 
:  of  weakening  their  power  by  the  attempt  to 
y  political  character,  and  to  placo  mo  in  a  posi- 
I  offence  to  my  countrymen.  The  defence  of  my 
I  conduct  thus  becomes  a  part  of  ray  argument ; 
tiis  were  not  the  case,  I  should  not  intrude  on  the 
^vith  one  word  of  reply  to  his  allegations, 
^IPInrti,  with  reference  to  the  repeal  question,  he  charges 
I  with  inconsistency  (if  not  with  dishonesty).  What 
>  the  facts  t  In  my  second  section  I  have  stated  the 
',  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  repeal  agitation  id 
ft  year  IS30,  and  the  injury  produced  by  that  agitation 
nth  reference  to  the  Irish  reform  discussion.  I  dis- 
iproTed  of  that  agitation,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to 
}  my  public  dissent  from  it  by  signing  the  Leinster 
i^eclaration ;  but  this  declaration  contained  also  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

"  At  the  same  time  that  we  express  these  sentiments, 

KVe  deem  it  a  duty  to  declare  our  conviction  that  it  is 

Icauntially  necessar)'  to  the  well-being  and  tranquillity  of 

I   Ireland,   that  the  attention  of  the  imperial   parliament 

iboold  be  immediately  called  to  her  condition,  and  it«  do* 

e  for  her  welfare  be  practically  manifested  by  the  speedy 

adoption  of  mconurcs  calculated  to  ensure  her  general  and 

pnttDanent  improvement." 

I,  tbereforc,  ^-icweil  tbo  declaration  apunat  the  repeal 
qoMtion  as  only  a  conditional  binding,  foonded  on  a  eom- 
pltanco  with  the  terms  of  the  paragraph  I  have  quoted. 
>  proceedings  of  the  imperial  parliament  on  the  Iridl 
a  biU— the  passing  uf  the  Grey  coercion  act,  and  tlio 
I  of  any  meanire  for  the  benefit  of  IroLud,  to* 
1  tbft  hoitility  and  indifference  tbos  msnifrsted 


by  the  liberal  repreBontatives  of  the  English  people,  in-' 
duced  me  to  feel  that  those  who  had  signed  the  Leineter 
declaration  were  bound  to  take  aotive  ineoiBureB  to  enforce 
that  declaration ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  year  ISsS,  I  gave 
a  qualified  support  to  the  repeal  agitation,  antl  it  was  with 
reference  to  that  conduct  of  thij  imperial  parliament  (which 
the  agitation  of  Mr.  O'Connell  might  palliate,  but  could 
not  justify)  that  the  paragraphs  partially  quoted  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  in  his  late  speech  were  «Titten.  I 
shall  refer,  in  particular,  to  one  of  those  sentences  which 
ho  quotes,  but  omits  the  first  portion  of  the  paragraph. 
The  following  is  the  whole  paragraph — the  part  omitted  '» 
now  put  in  italics  : — 

"  The  only  bond  vrhieh  could  firmly  eongolidate  the  «of^ 
jiexion  hetvtem 'Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  J«  M« 
feeling,  in  both  countries,  of  mutual  benefits  conferred  by  that 
connexion ;  but,  under  present  circumstance*,  is  thtr«  any 
approach  to  so  desirable  a  position  f  A  reluctant  anion 
exists,  under  which  there  is  neither  an  identity  of  feelinge, 
rights,  interests,  nor  legislation.  At  present  England 
considers  Ireland  as  a  nuisance,  an  incumbrance,  a  drain 
upon  her  resources,  a  won,  which  she  is  forced  to  nourish, 
whose  gi'owth  she  desires  to  contract,  but  dare  not  ampu- 
tate ;  and  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  on  England 
as  a  tyrant,  whose  power  she  is  forced  to  submit  t«,  but 
whose  domination  she  detests.^' 

I  maintain  that  the  above  (together  with  the  other 
paragraph  quoted  by  him)  gives  a  true  description  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  England  and  Ireland  at  tiai 
period.  Hut  since  that  time  a  change  to  a  certain  extent 
has  taken  place.  The  British  liberal  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  representing  the  British  liberal  party 
in  England,  have,  since  the  spring  of  1835,  supported 
every  measure  introduced   by   the   government  of  I^ord 
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Uelboume  for  improved  legislation  in  Ireland.     To  this 
mt  we  havo  the  voucher  of  the  hon.  leader  himself,  a^ 
|Bol«d  in  my  second  section  ;  my  observations,  tliorefore, 
e  not  now  nppHcable  to  the  same  extent  they  were  at 
'.  period ;  but  tf  the  praent  hostile  agitation  be  con- 
England   will   be  again   compelled    to   consider 
land  "  as  a   nuuance,  an  ineumbrance,  *  *  *  '  a  teen 
gnvth  she    desires  to    contract,    but   dare  not   am- 
She  will  feel  she  has  no  other  way  of  obviating 
e  effects  of  Irish  hostility  but  by  debilitation.     The  hon. 
ider's  proceedings  will  effect  this,  and  Irelanil  will  be 
^liged  to  submit  or  else  contend  for  separation  ;  no  other 
pitemative  will  remain  to  her.     Ho  will  revive  all  those 
itile  feelings  of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  towards  each 
ther  which  existed  as  I  described  in  1833;  but  which 
bee  that  time  have  been  rapidly  subsiding. 
k  But  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  quoting  the 
:  I  allude  to  from  my   letters,  ia  to  deduce  an 
B  that  my  present  opiniona  aro  at  a  variance  with 
I  I  entertained  in  1833.     He  quotes  from  tho  5tli 
Mtion.     I  shall  take  leave  to  extract  a  few  paragraphs 
1  that  same  section  : — 
If  the   necessity  of   a    local   representative   body   be 
■anted,  still  a  question  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  its  con- 
ruction  and  powers ;  and  this  question,  by  it«  not  being 
■temperately  and  candidly  discussed,   has  the    effect    of 
larating  the  friends  of  domestic  legislation,  and  of  wi^i- 
olding  many  well-wishers  of  Ireland  from  tho  support  of 
■iluit  cause.     The  very  term  aeaimied  (the  Repeal  of  the 
lUnion)  is,  in  the  minds  of  many,  sj'nonymous  with  separs- 
Now  surely  a  little  consideration  would  show  that  tho 
B'Union  act  cannot  be  repealed  without  tho  substitution  of 
mother  act  in  its  place,  creating  a  new  legislature  for 
■Iroland,  and  new  terms  of  connexion  with  England — that 
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tho  Bin^le  repe&l  of  the  Union  act,  without  the  formation 
of  a  new  urrangcmont,  would  produce  an  impracticable 
state  of  confusion,  which  no  person  could  possibly  desire ; 
and  a  little  farther  consideration  would  probably  show, 
that  whilst  the  perfect  independenco  of  the  local  parlia- 
ment might  be  maintained  in  the  discharge  of  tho  legiela- 
tivc  powers  entrusted  to  it,  still,  that  some  limitation,  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  with  respect  to  the  iniemal 
local  arrangements,  and  external  imperial  relations  of 
Great  Britain,  would  be  both  just  and  necessary, 

"  In  oonsidoring  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  in  the  first 
instance,  to  refer  to  the  stato  of  the  Irish  parliament 
previous  to  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1782.  By 
Poyning's  act,  no  parliament  could  be  held  in  Ireland  till 
the  acta  to  bo  proposed  were  first  certified  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  council  to  the  king,  and  then  on  the  king's 
approval  and  license  being  obtained,  a  parliament  will  be 
held  to  pass  the  acta  sanctioned  ;  and  by  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  any  alteration  by  the  Irish  parliament, 
in  the  form  or  tenor  of  auch  acts,  was  prohibited.  Under 
this  system  the  English  privy-council  had  the  power  of 
altering  and  suppressing  ;  and  tho  Irish  parliament  wera 
without  power  to  originate,  alter,  or  amend  :  it  possessed 
merely  a  negative  power.  After  the  declamtion  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Irish  parliament  aeeumed  powers  equal  with 
the  British  legislature,  not  only  as  respected  local  concenu, 
but  the  general  interests  of  tho  empire.  At  the  same 
time  this  extension  of  power,  altliough  theoretically 
asserted,  was  practically  subverted  and  tho  supremacy  of 
England  maintained  by  the  engine  of  corruption.  Thus, 
in  the  early  stage,  the  Irish  parliament  was  legally  depend- 
ent ;  but,  in  the  latter  stage,  it  was  virtually  so,  although 
legally  independent.  Thus,  Ireland  never  bad  a  parlia- 
ment both  legally  and  virtually  iud(>pendent|and  poasewtng 


the  independent  exercise  of  equal  povfera,  aa  to  ext«ma! 
relations,  with  the  British  legialaturo.  The  former  8tat« 
of  the  Irish  parliament  gave  Britain  a  more  unlimited 
ooDtroi  over  the  Irish  interests  than  she  possesses  even 
flow  ;  and  therefore,  she  was  satisfied  with  it.  The  latter 
•tate  was  insufficient  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  Iceland, 
or  to  give  stren^h  to  pre«irve  her  independence;  but 
more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  England, 
and  cause  the  dc termination  to  undeniiine  that  position 
by  fraud  or  power.  Might  it  not,  then,  be  a  fair  subject 
of  discuBsion,  whether  some  principle  of  arrangement 
oould  not  he  adopted  which  would  obviate  the  evils  of  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  secure 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Ireland  without  giving  reaaoD&- 
ble  cause  of  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire  t 

"On  a  subject  of  such  importance  and  difficulty,  it  it  not 
protumed,  by  the  wTiter  of  these  observations,  to  come  to 
any  positive  conclusion ;  but  merely,  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  details,  to  induce  a  just  and  temperate  disousaion, 
and  by  a  onoosaion  of  minor  objections,  to  obtain  assent 
to  the  great  principle  of  domestio  legislation. 

"In  discussing  this  question,  tb>»  following  considerations 
aaturally  present  tiiemsulvcs — keeping  in  view  as  an  cuen- 
tial  part  of  the  subject,  the  maintenance  of  British  con- 
nexion on  principles  beneficial  and  equitable  towards  both 
countries ;  and  we  are,  Uierefore.  not  to  consider  merely 
what  Ireland  may  demand,  but  what  England  may  object. 
We  ought  to  feel  ourselves  us  referees  between  the  two 
eoHntriee,  paying  just  attention  to  the  oUinu  and  intoreata 
or  both. 

"An  EngliBhmon  might  fairly  object,  with  referenoeto 
tb«  demand  of  unconditional  repeal.  Is  it  just  or  reMoa- 
sblc,  for  the  lunaller  country  to  demand  of  the  greater  a 

thy  her  separate  legislature,  to  control  all  the  exter- 


il  nstilfttionfi  ofthe  greater  ronn- 
CmU  &ghad  ever  be  expected  tty  accede  to  Bach 
»  d^Mnd  i  Tie  mportatit  ■)ue«tiona  discuBsed  Isat  m*- 
SOB  rf  fHi^BBient  mtaj  be  brongfat  foi^rard  as  examplef : 
—the  dmn  tnde  of  tlw  West  India  ialands,  the  Eut 
lodis  Cam{MS7''8  charter,  the  bank  charter.  The  Ud 
mbjnt,  ahme,  is  a  mfficient  example  in  itself.  ConU  u 
Engliahinan  be  asked  to  give  up  the  power,  or  even  a  shm 
of  the  power,  of  regulating  the  provisions  by  whkh  the 
■tate  and  the  bank  were  to  be  connected,  to  a  local  pario- 
meat  of  a  minor  portion  of  the  empire  i  Wotdd  not  tlut 
be  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  legialative  independence !  CooU 
it  be  justly  or  fairly  demanded  !  And  if  this  can  be  nd- 
mitted,  it  at  once  disturbs  the  foimdation  of  uncondilioiial 
repeal,  and  lays  a.  ground  for  limitation.  If  the  greater 
country  is  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  local  into- 
rests  of  the  smaller  one,  must  not  a  eimilar  prohifaitiM 
exist  with  reference  to  the  smaller  country,  as  respenU  the 
greater  I  If  the  legialative  powers  of  the  two  oouitn» 
are  separated,  then  certainly  the  colonies  must  be  oa- 
sidered  as  belonging  to  England,  and,  coaseqoeotly,  at 
part  of  her  local  interest.  Could  England,  then,  he  a- 
peoted  to  permit  an  Irish  parliament  to  interfere  ia  her 
noloniaJ  legislation,  or  would  the  colonies  be  —*'■«»»  wiA 
BHch  an  arrangement  I 

» It  may  be  sud,  that  if  the  smatler  country  eontnliiilB 
bv  uoation  to  the  sDpport  of  the  external   relatioaB  tt 
thtt  lifter  coutty,   the  fomwr  has  a  right  to  a  ca^ 
J  eoBtral  io  tl»  amagflDent.      It  is  perferiljr 
a  luc  a  li^t  to  proportMaal,  but  not  to  aa  etjnl 
f  |M4«nwtbH,  eontnl ;  and  if  the  Ic^ialatore  of  die 
^  WmMot  wmiU}  h^  *<l**l  fomtn  vith  that  of  the  gnat«r 
^^  ^mI  hnv  aa  aiAir  lavdaauiiaaMe,  and  tf- 
•  to  be  adjnated.     Wkat 
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altomativc,  thon,  can  be  proposed,  but  the  eeparation  of 
local  and  imperial  legislation !  If  this  be  granted,  the  , 
question  arises — how  is  this  separation  to  be  eSected  or 
adjusted  i  There  appear  only  two  modes  ;  by  giving  up 
to  the  legislature  of  tlie  greater  country  the  power  of  legis- 
lating as  to  the  external  relations  of  the  empire,  and 
retaining  that  check  upon  her  legislation,  which  would 
arise  from  the  legislature  of  the  smaller  country  having 
supreme  power  over  the  taxation  raised  within  its  onii 
territory ;  or,  secondly,  by  the  smaller  country  retaining 
the  power  of  sending  representatives  to  the  legislature  of 
the  greater  country  to  vote  with  reference  to  imperial 
concema,  and  thus  constituting  an  imperial  legislature." 

The  above  extracts  will  show  that  I  was  then  alive  to 
the  same  objections  to  an  independent  parliament  in  Ire- 
land, which  I  have  lately  more  fully  stated,  and  which 
every  hour's  experience  from  that  time  has  fixed  with 
greater  force  upon  my  mind.  1  am  impressed  as  strongly 
a«  I  was  in  1833  with  the  feeling  that  the  Union  cannot 
continue  to  exist — that  separation  must  ultimately  result, 
unless  it  bo  based  on  just  and  equal  principles  towards 
both  countries.  It  must  be  amended  in  some  way  or  other. 
Under  those  impressions  I  am  desirous  to  contend,  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  people,  for  a  new  distribution 
of  electoral  districts,  and  for  an  extension  and  equoliza-  > 
tion  of  the  franchises,  as  the  first  step  to  render  the  Union 
just  and  useful,  and  by  making  these  objects  a  common  . 
cause  with  Britain.  I  see  a  chance  of  obtaining  these  im- 
provements, which  would  be  hopeless  under  a  separate  Irish 
agitation — which  agitation  has  been  rendered  contempti- 
ble and  powerless  by  the  system  of  conduct  I  have  d^ 
scribed  in  my  second  section — a  system  abounding  in  the 
moflt  offensive  and  often  exaggerated  imputation/^,  Imm- 
biutic  threateninge,  violated  declarations,  an<t  extendiug 
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demands,  ending  in  disgraceful  compromieee,  onuumtin;; 
from  the  same  flource,  which  proclaimed  both  the  charges 
and  the  threateninga.  When  Btioh  proceedings  u  these 
are  sanctioned  by  a  nation,  I  ask,  arc  not  grounds  laid  for 
the  imputation  that  such  a  nation  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
acquire  or  to  maintain  the  rights  of  freemen !  When  you 
act  in  this  way,  you  encourage  England  to  treat  you  as 
slaves  :  and  I  address  you  in  the  words  of  Gratton  : — "  If 
England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is  you  have  made  her  so.  It  is  the 
slave  that  makoa  the  tyrant,  and  then  murmurs  at  the 
master  whom  himself  haa  constituted." 

With  respect  to  a  local  legislative  body  for  Ireland,  on 
principle,  I  should  bo  ready  to  contend  for  the  same  viowH 
I  expreaaed  inlS33.  But  I  feel  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
honourable  leader  of  the  present  repeal  agitation  are,  in 
every  form,  of  such  an  hostile  character  to  British  connex- 
ion, that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  favourable  to  that 
connexion,  to  enlist  under  his  banners,  even  for  any  modi- 
fication of  the  principle.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  ex- 
press myself  clearly,  I  cling  to  British  connexion  as  the 
Bure  ground  of  prosperity  for  both  countries,  when  founded 
on  just  and  equal  principles.  As  an  Irishman,  1  would 
not  submit  to  be  the  slave  of  Britain,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  that  connexion  ;  but  I  must  6rst  see  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  inevitable — that  the  oppression  of  Britain  is  carried 
to  that  extent  which  would  cancel  that  oath  of  all^iancr 
which  I  have  so  often  sworn.  Sueh  is  not  the  caM  now ; 
and,  as  an  honest  friend  of  my  country,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  resist  the  separating  pn'nciple,  and  to  endeavonr  to 
amend  the  connecting  principle,  and  so  to  consolidate  thf 
Incorporation  of  the  two  countries. 

When  I  proposed  a  local  legislative  body,  I  did  so  under 
the  impression  that  such  a  body  would  ten<l  to  consolidate 
the  Union  by  removing  many  causes  of  grievances ;  but 
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when  I  see  tKe  spirit  under  wlui^h  the  honourable  leader  is 
g — when  I  see  the  spirit  he  is  raising  in  the  people  of 
Ireland — of  what  I  must  say  is  now  unjust  hostility  to 
■oglisbmen — I  feel  that  I  lose  my  footing.  I  cannot  meet 
}  argunientA  of  those  who  would  say  that  such  a  body, 
r  the  control  of  the  leader,  would  only  be  a  prepanu* 
tevo  to  the  ulterior  object ;  that  such  a  body,  tinder  ex- 
^  circumstances,  woul<l  be  under  hia  control,  1  cannot 
and  expericnoe  proves  that  tho  control  of  the  ho- 
lourable  leader  would  not  be  exercised  by  tho  gentle  per- 
nasion  of  successful  reasoning,  but  by  tho  crushing  hand 
of  the  aristocrat,  acting  more  powerfully  under  the  garment 
r  tiie  democrat.  1  feet  all  this — I  feel,  also,  that  in  any 
bumble  efl'orts  I  should  make  for  extunsion  of  rights  to 
Ireland,  tho  same  stumbling  block  is  interposed  in  my  way. 
Having  aJl  th<.*Be  objects  honestly  at  heart,  1  conceive  it 
io  be  a  bounden  duty  to  protest  against  the  course  of  pro- 
•eedingB  now  going  on,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  Ute 
poblio  mind  of  Ireland  to  a  sounder  state  of  feeling  and 
efunion. 

1  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  my  puny  efTorta  will 

lie  available ;  but  I  am  not  n-ithout  hope  that  I  may  be 

the  means  of  inducing  others,  who  have  more  weight  and 

ability,  to  reflect,  and  to  move  forward  in  the  cause. 

'  There  are  several  other  matters  I  should  irish  to  haro 

^m  referred  to  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech,  but  I  do  not  think 

^M  myself  justified  in  intruding  farther  on  tlie  public  attcn- 

^m  tJon  with  anything  personal  to  myself.     1  shall  only  allude 

^1   to  one  other  point.     The  hon.  gentleman  charges  mo,  ami 

V   through  me  the  Ulster  Association,  with  want  of  Biicceas 

I        in  their  operations.     I  have  shown  in  my  second  letter  the 

clTects  produced  by  hia  repeal   agitation  on  the  roform 

cause  in  Ireland.     These  same  offecta   operated  on  tho 

t" "•" 
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every  endeavour  to  render  it  available  for  the  chief  pnr- 
poseB  intended,  namely,  co-operation  with  Britiah  reformers 
in  the  cause  of  reform  principles.  The  association  was 
hardly  formed,  when  the  hon.  leader  attempted  to  assume 
the  mastery  over  it,  or  to  put  it  down.  This,  together 
with  repeal  agitations,  created  disunion,  and  prevented  a 
united  movement  in  the  cause  of  popular  rights,  in  the 
manner  I  have  already  explained.  The  hon,  leader  caUa 
it  my  association.  It  is  not  mine  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
It  did  not  emanate  from  me.  I  consented  to  act  as  one  of 
the  secretaries,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  thoae  who 
formed  it.  The  hon.  letwler  must  know  that  the  assodar- 
tion  rejected  an  important  proposition  (on  the  suffrage) 
moved  by  me.  I  have  no  power  of  ruling  that  association, 
nor  ought  I  to  have  that  power.  The  spirit  of  those  who 
uompose  it  is  too  high  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any 
man.  In  that  association  men  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  are  not  the  slaves  of  a  leader.  I  admit  that  I 
despair  of  that  association,  or  any  other  political  associa- 
tion in  Ireland,  doing  any  good,  so  long  as  tlie  repeal 
agitation  shall  be  continued. 

The  personal  vituperation  contained  in  the  honourable 
leader's  speech  shall  receive  no  reply  from  me,  I  hope 
I  have  not,  in  any  of  my  observations,  exceeded  those 
limits  which  tho  honour  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman  should 
impose,  and  no  provocation  shall  tempt  me  now  to  depart 
from  that  course. 

I  am  truly  thankful  to  the  press  of  all  parties  for  the 
circulation  which  has  been  given  to  my  previous  numbers, 
and  I  trust  that,  although  this  section  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  personal  defence,  I  may  hope  for  a  continuance 
of  their  indulgence. 

William  Suabman  Crawford. 

Crawfordsburn,  Oct.  25,  1841. 
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Mv  object  in  presenting  the  reader  with  the  following 
mimtnary  of  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland  since 
the  change  of  religion, — which  is  but  one  dismal  tale  of 
persecution,  more  continuous,  more  varied,  and  more  de- 
termined than  any  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  Christian- 
ity,— is  twofold :  to  shew  how  vain  has  been  every  attempt 
to  eradicate  Catholicism  from  that  country ;  and  to  remind 
the  people  and  the  government,  as  far  as  they  may  re- 
epectively  be  concerned — those  on  whom  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers  may  have  descended,  and  on  whom  the  duties 
of  retribution  may  have  devolved  —  that  though  it  is 
intpOBsible  to  repair  the  wrong,  it  is  at  least  their  duty,  as 
it  ia  within  their  power,  to  mitigate  ita  effects,  by  a  sj-stem 
of  legislation  analogous  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  now 
recotnraendod  by  the  example  of  all  other  Cliristian  stat  vs. 


The  means   which   were  adopted   to   bring  about  an 
■MknowkHlgmont  of  the   spiritual   siipntniiicy    of   Henry 
f-VllI  in  Ireland,  and  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
B  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  means  employed  for 
B  some  purpose  in  England.    George  Brown,  a  Lutheran, 
a  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin  by  Ci-anmer,  and, 
mpanicd  by  certain  commissioncra  as  assistants, 
wnt  over  with  the  necessary  instructions :  "  the  nobility 
)  overawed  by  threats — splendid  promises  and 
high  prospects  wore  to  bo  held  out  to  the  ecclesiastical 
body  ;  while  bribery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  king's  tU»- 
ploMunj  on  the  other,  were  to  b^*  airt-mately  employed, 
K    ai-cording  as  the  suiyoct  might  w-em  to  rc'iuire,"     Th« 
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announcement  of  the  object  of  hiB  nuesion 
with  astonishment  and  a  detormination  to  suffer  death 
rather  than  to  eubmit  to  such  an  alteration  in  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors.  Brown,  discouraged  and  disappointed, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Crannier,  act^uainting  him  witli  tlia  forlorn 
prospect  of  hia  affairs;  "  he  assures  him  that  the  king's 
oommission  had  been  treated  with  contempt — that  lie  and 
his  vice-generalship  became  the  subject  of  public  scorn — 
that  HO  atedfast  were  tho  Irisli  people  in  clinging  to  the 
ancient  faith,  that  they  might  be  said  to  ei]nal,  if  not  to 
excel,  the  heroism  of  the  primitive  martyrs — and  in  BU<nrt, 
that  nothing  less  thiin  the  authority  of  parliament  and  the 
enforcement  of  rigorous  laws  could  extort  from  them  even 
a  partial  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  claini  to  t|ifl 
title  of  supremacy."  Lord  Grey,  the  deputy,  following  lu8 
instructions,  assembled  the  parliament,  whicli  was  found 
Bervile  enough  to  pass  tht>  act  of  supremacy,  by  which,  "  all 
appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  spiritual  causes  were  {pro- 
hibited ;  white  any  subject,  who  should  in  future  attempt 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  tlie  apostolic  see,  waa  to  be 
apprehended  and  rendered  subject  to  a  premunire.  Thus 
Uirough  the  means  of  a  corrupt  parliament  and  the  terrors 
of  a  tyrant,  did  schism  for  the  first  time  get  a  footiag  in 
this  country."  Some  of  the  prelates  and  a  few  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  fearing  for  bhcir  dignities  and  riches,  obeyed; 
but  the  great  majority  refus'^1  to  saorifioa  theii'  conseieneea 
and  to  detach  themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  Obunth. 

The  great  ruling  motive  for  this  wonderful  seat  in  the 
oause  of  refonnation  wait  soon  apparent :  "  the  epn-it  of 
avarice  was  to  be  appeased  by  plunder,  and  accordingly  sn 
act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  religtoua  houses. 
Id  this  manner  did  the  work  of  destruction  comnieoce, 
while  Brown  with  his  associates  was  among  the  first  to  pull 
down  the  cross  from  the  altar  anil  revel  amidst  the  pro- 
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iion  of  tile  eacred  vesaela  of  the  Banotuary.  Grey 
i  now  that  opportimity  in  his  hands  which  he  bad  long 
iriebed  for  in  liia  heart.  For  years  was  he  conipclled  to 
N>w  himself  on  the  remnants  of  a  shattered  fertune  ; 
)Ut  the  means  whioli  he  now  enjtiyed  of  repairing  it  were 
lore  than  tnittioient  to  eilenou  thoiDu  occasional  whisper- 
I  of  conaoienee  whicli  raiglit  pen-hanoe  still  linger  in 
I  breast.  While  the  aehisniaties  in  Dublio  bad  been 
irichtng  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  sanetuary  in 
lat  oity,  the  Lord  Deputy  waa  actively  engaged  in  plun- 
ring  the  chnruhes  of  Ulster.  The  splendid  and  venera- 
}  oathedral  of  Down  was  tirt>t  gntted  an<l  afterwards 
nt  to  the  ground  by  tlie  incendiary  i  at  the  same  time 
e  tombs  and  rehos  of  fiaints  Patrick,  iirigid,  and  Oolumb^ 
)  deniolitthed.  and  the  ashua  scattered  with  the 
iada  of  Heaven.  The  image  of  tbe  blesseil  Virgin  waa 
a  fttHH  the  bigli  altar  of  tbe  abbey  of  Trim,  and  prin 
i  in  the  public  market.  The  relica  of  the  martyrs. 
Iter  Imving  been  turned  into  mockery,  were  cast  on  the 
ioU  and  thrown  out  on  the  high-waya ;  while  the  image 
f  Ohrist  oruuilied  was  brought  froni  the  abbey  of  itallibo- 
Mni  And  the  erozier  of  St,  Patrick  fivm  Christ  Church, 
md  were  both  indignantly  committed  to  tbe  ilnmes.  But 
'  oontiteation  of  the  property  bolongin^  to  religious 
Ipuset  was  that  on  which  the  plunderers  IukI  been  most 
fWtiauWrly  inttmt:  and  nn  act  was  passed,  granting  the 
fiill  Mid  freu  disposal  of  all  the  abbeys  and  priories  to  tJie 
kilUf.  who,  tM  Wnrv  remarks,  soon  aft«r  duposod  of  thoir 
fommAam  to  liis  nobles,  eoiutiers,  and  otliera,  reaerring 
to  hinuetf  ourtain  revenues  or  annual  runts.  Tho  luulta- 
ptiod  indignities  tims  outrageously  lie.ipL-d  upon  the  Irish 
people — tiie  attempt  to  vtrest  from  Uu>ni  the  sacrud  deposit 
llWKleil  down  by  their  fatlicm — Uio  sacrilegious  insulti* 
^^flen»l  to  their  altars,  and  the  public  plunder  of  their 

t ^ 
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churches  and  reli^oua  establishments,  Iiad  bo  powerfblly 
worked  on  their  national  and  religious  feelings,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  nation  roBc  up  in  arms. 

The  Catholics  of  the  north  were  led  on  by  O'Neil; 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  had  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
south.  Owing,  however,  to  that  unfortunate  spirit  of 
rivalship  and  division  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  bane 
and  curse  of  Ireland,  these  leaders  began  to  despur  of 
being  able  to  make  head  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
submission  to  the  English  power  was  the  consequence."* 

^Vfter  the  death  of  Henry,  as  might  bo  expected,  the 
schism  soon  degenerated  into  heresy.  The  nmnagers  of 
the  reformation,  under  the  guidance  of  Somerset,  issued  a 
proclamation,  "enjoining  the  performance  of  the  new 
liturgy  of  the  English  Church  in  all  pla«ea  of  worship,  with 
orders  that  all  bishops  and  parisli  priests  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  at  the  same  time  yiehl  their  assent  and 
conform  to  the  royal  mandate."  The  reasoning  of  Brown 
to  induce  submisssion  ts  admirable.  Taking  the  procla- 
mation,  at  the  meeting  of  clergy  in  the  council  chamber  cf 
the  primate, he  said,  "  Thia  order,  good  brethren,  is  from 
our  gracious  king,  and  from  the  rest  of  our  brethren  of 
England  ;  unto  whom  I  submit,  as  did  Christ  to  Caeear, 
in  all  things  just  and  lawful,  moking  no  question,  why  or 
wherefore;  as  we  own  him  our  true  and  lawful  king." 
The  virtue  however  of  this  reasoning  was  not  so  apparent 
to  his  auditors,  and  it  failed  in  its  effect,  "Bribes, 
threats,  and  promises  were  now  held  out  in  great  abun- 
dance— stations  of  trust  and  honour  were  presented  to  the 
laity  :  promotions,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  were  placed  be- 


*  Almost  the  whole  of  this  summary  is  taken  from 
Brenan'g  Ucelesiaglical  Hlftory  of  Inland — whore  the  au- 
thorities mav  be  seen. — Dublin,  18i0, 
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the  eyes  of  the  clergy.  To  the  honour  of  the  Irish 
^eathood,  be  it  stated,  all  these  alluring  temptations  to 
recreancy  had  been  spumed  and  treated  with  contempt. 
Oat  of  the  whole  episcopal  body,  as  it  stood  in  the  begin- 
ig  of  the  reign  of  Edwanl  tlio  Sixth,  not  one  could  be 
ladnced  to  abandon  tlie  religion  of  his  fathers,  except 
Blaplee,  bishop  of  Meath,  togrther  with  Magenia  of  Down 
Ind  Burke  of  Clonfort,  both  of  whom,  under  the  influence 
(tf  their  avaricious  propensities,  had  long  since  subscribed 
to  the  Bchismatical  law-doctrines  of  ilonry  the  Eighth. 
S%e  English  inhabitants  of  the  pale,  as  well  as  the  native 
ish,  openly  denounced  it  as  an  innovation,  and  wherever 
!  doctrines  had  been  circulated,  treacher}',  turbulence) 
id  ruin  were  but  a  few  of  the  many  evils  which  insepara- 
lily  followed  in  its  train.  At  the  time  of  Edward's  death, 
Sud  during  the  administration  of  Crofils,  the  state  of 
O&tboticity  in  Ireland  was  deplorable.  The  clergy  in 
teany  places  were  obliged  to  retire  and  conceal  themselves 
from  the  fury  of  the  pursuers ;  churches  and  places  of  wor- 
Aip  were  closed,  the  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries 
^ros  suspended,  and  religion  appeared  to  have  been  threat- 
laned  with  all  the  horrors  of  sanguinary  persecution." 
'Maty  replaced  the  clergy  who  had  been  dispossessed,  and 
Juestored  the  Catholic  religion.  The  rigorous  ond  bar- 
.baroufl  measures  adopted  in  England  against  the  Beform- 
^n  vere  not  pursued  in  Ireland — no  blood  was  spilt  on  the 
•ooro  of  religion.  "  It  is  well  known  that  several  English 
ftmiliea  had,  at  that  period,  repaired  to  this  country, 
vhero  they  found  an  hospitable  a«}'lum,  and  were  sheltered 
from  the  fury  of  the  storm  by  the  generous  and  noble- 
-minded Catholics  of  Ireland.  On  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
(ibeth  to  the  throne,  in  1558,  a  new  era  commences,  and  in 
'•the  sucred  name  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  torrenU  nf  (liris- 
>n  blood  are  let  flow."     .She  determined  to  overthrow 


tho  ancient  reli^oti  of  tho  noimtn,  and  If  pains  and  penar- 
tics  couki  have  apconipliehed  it,  bIig  would  have  niocwded. 
A  parliament  was  called,  but  it  was  littlp  more  than  "a 
legisIatiTo  mockery;  ono  half  of  the  nation  having;  been 
disfranchised,  and  even  the  few  who  Iiad  been  eummoQeil 
(soventy-six  in  number)  were  notorioiiBly  hired  miniotu) — 
bribed  and  corrupt  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
The  nobloR  of  the  country  were  at  the  time  Oatliolicsi 
these  therefore  had  been  carefully  excluded,"  la  i^ort, 
as  Hooker  remarks  :  "  this  assembly  was  more  like  k 
bear-baiting  of  disorderly  persons  than  a  parliament  of 
wise  and  grave  men,"  In  this  profli|rate  and  pached  par- 
liament, the  first  penal  statutes  had  been  framed  fbr  strip- 
phig  the  Irish  of  their  religion,  and  si'ttinj^  up  Prot«etaJ1t- 
isni  in  its  place.  The  following  acts,  selected  as  ft  Rpecl- 
men,  may  serve  tt>  give  the  reader  come  notion  of  the  pei"- 
iecuting  spirit  by  which  the  lo^slatiire  had  at  this  time 
been  actuated, 

I,  "Any  clergj-man  who  refused  to  use  the  book  of 
Dommon  prayer  in  his  church,  or  who  used  any  other  frrtn 
of  worship,  rite,  ceremony,  or  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  o/ifnly  or  prhilg,  than  was  laid  down  to 
the  said  book  of  common  prayer,  was  to  forfeit  all  the  pro- 
fit or  income  of  his  benefice,  for  one  year,  and  also  suffer 
imprisonment  for  six  months.  !i.  For  the  second  of^pe, 
he  wasto  for  ffeit  his  income  for  ever,  and  suffer  intpiiaw^ 
ment  at  pleasure,  ill.  For  the  third  ofi^nce,  he  wm  to 
Buffer  imprisonment  for  life,  iv,  Laj-rtten,  for  the  6r« 
ofTonce,  were  to  undergo  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and 
for  the  second,  imprisonment  for  life.  \.  Erety  person  ill 
the  kingdom,  absenting  himself  from  the  usual  plfiee  when; 
common  prayer  was  read  on  Sundays  and  Holidays,  Was 
subject  to  a  fine  of  twelve  pence,  and  also  to  the  rmtwrtt 
#/■  the  Ghurth."    By  express  enactments,  all   appeals  to 


*WCTB  BtHoilyfofWddeti ;  the  laws  regttnli'n^  religion, 
ftadh  h&d  been  enacted  in  Uiu  rei^  nf  Marv,  were  an- 
lUed,  and  every  individual,  whether  lav  or  ecclesiastic,  in 
iMeseioQ  of  livings  or  offices,  was,  under  a  penalty  of  fop- 
liting  the  same,  obliged  to  come  forward  and  take  the 
of  mprejiutcy.  Theae  acts  of  oppression  filled  the 
Dtantry  with  dianiaT :  the  ehiirohes  became  deserted,  th« 
iergj  had,  in  most  places,  been  obliged  to  fly  and  conceal 
hemselves  in  the  receeees  of  the  mountaine,  while  nverj 
IBprinclpled  hypoiTJte  was  at  liberty  to  tear  down  the 
plunder  the  church,  and  pollute  the  sanctuary. 
[All  over  the  kingdom,""  says  Leland,  "  the  people  were 

K  without  any  religious  worship;  and  onder  pretence 
)beying  the  order  of  the  state,  they  seized  all  the  most 
y^nable  furniture  of  the  churches,  which  they  exposed  to 
tie  without  decency  or  reserve."  While  the  people  of 
reliind  evinced  an  heroic  determination  to  suffer  death 
)oncr  than  renounce  the  religion  ^of  their  fathers,  the  in- 
orators  on  their  part  demonstrated  that  bloo<l,  sacrilege, 
ail  liccntiousnesB,  were  the  frightful,  but  favorite  objects 
hey  had  contemplated.  That  this  truth  may  be  placed 
efore  the  reader  in  an  unquestionable  point  of  new,  we 
All  take  the  liberty  of  hriefly  referring  to  the  testimony 
'  aotne  of  their  own  writers.  "  Whatever  disorders," 
liys  Bpencer,  "  you  see  in  the  established  Uhureh  tlirough 
Enghind,  you  may  finde  here,  and  many  more — namely, 
t  rimony,  tjrtfdy  eorrlmmfU,  fer.hy  incontinnujf,  earf- 
\,  and  generally,  all  ditortUtrd  life  in  the  eomtnon 
"  Bo  deformed  and  overthrown  a  Church," 
iays  Sidney,  "  there  is  Dot,  I  am  sure,  in  any  region  where 
the  name  of  Christ  is  professed.  Such  horrible  spectacles 
there  ara  to  behold,  as  the  burning  of  villages,  the  ruin  of 
Anrches,  y<*ft,  the  view  of  the  bom-s  and  sculls  of  the  deiul, 
J  partlie  by  murder,  partlio  by  famyn  have  died  in  thu 
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fields,  as  in  troth  hardelio  any  Christian  with  drie  «es 
could  Tieli old."  "  I  knew  it  waa  bad,"  obaervi-s  Strafford, 
■"  very  bad  in  Iroland,  but  that  it  was  so  stark  nought,  I 
'Aid  not  beliove."  '^  There  were  few  churches  to  re^jt  t^," 
mys  Leland,  "  few  teachers  to  exliort,  fewer  still  who 
^coiild  I'O  understood,  and  almost  all,  at  least  tax  the 
gTL'iiter  part  of  this  reign,  of  scandalous  insufficiency.  •  • 
It  must  not  be  surprising  that  such  unexampled  oatfoge 
oil  the  feelings  of  the  nation  should  have  produced  the 
inost  formidable  reaction.  O'Neil  in  the  north,  and  pes- 
mond  in  the  south,  bad  recourse  to  anus :  the  terrors  of 
civil  war  spread  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  t(ie 
other — what  escaped  from  the  sword  fell  a  viptim  to  the 
£ames  ;  while  the  wliole  face  of  the  country  presented  the 
iiidcous  spectacle  of  one  great,  indiscriminate,  national 
Slaughter-house.  In  the  midst  of  these  awful  scenes,  the 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  stood  by  the  people  ;  many 
1  at  them  came  forth  like  the  martjTS  of  old,  and  publicly 
preached  against  these  novelties,  now  attempted  to  b^ 
forced  upon  the  nation.  »  »  •  Between 

the  statute-book,  the  informer,  and  the.  swor^,  we  may 
readily  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  melancholy 
condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  this  period.  The 
episcopal  sees  were  laid  desolate ;  the  parish  churches, 
torn,  plundered,  and  profaned,  were  to  bo  seen  m  all 
directions  of  the  kingdom  without  either  a  pastor  or 
congregation  ;  while  in  the  meantime  whole  groups  of  iin- 
j>rincipled  English  ecclesiastical  adventurers  were  drafl^d 
over  into  Ireland,  and  on  these  the  bishoprics  and  other 
Church  dignities  wore  liberally  conferred,  according 
the  Catholic  clergy  had  been  ejected  out  of  the  sees  and 
parishes.  These  intruders,  immediately  on  their  appoint- 
ment, had  directions  to  suppress  the  Catholic  institationf 
in  the  respective  diocesses,   and  to  establish  Protestuit 
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BchooU  on  their  foundation.  To  complete  this  Bystem  of 
jnr^nile  proselytism,  a  correspondiDg  code  of  laws  had  been 
framed,  by  which  parents  were  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  these  schools :  the  violation  of  the  statute 
was  attended  with  pecuniary  fines,  which  were  soon  aft«r 
changed  into  penalties  for  high  treason.  In  the  meantime, 
the  notorious  proclamatioD  of  \o59  underwent  another 
edition,  and  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  was  again 
commanded  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Every  means  nithin  the  reach  of  refined  and  systematic 
cruelty  had  been  now  employed  to  seduce  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  and  force  from  the  people  a  sur- 
render of  their  faith ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  persecutors  had 
L  l>cen  exhausted,  but  tho  results  which  they  anticipated 
Q  for  from  being  attained  :   the  firmness  displayed  by 
1 1)oth  priests  and  people  became  tho  admiration  of  their 
llrery  enemies."'     Language  cannot  describe  the  frightful 
I  persecution  which  followed.     "  It  would  appear,"  says  an 
I  kncient  writer,  "  that  the  infernal  pit  itself  had  conspired 
I  irith  the  dork  and  deadly  passions  of  men,  to  root  out  the 
l4«iyDamo  of  Catholicity  from  the  country.     The  nation, 
■from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  n~as  filled  with  hired  in< 
mors, — the  clergy  were  pursued  with  more  unsparing 
*  ferocity  than  tho  very  boasts  of  prey, — and  of  those  who 
mSerod  (Do  Uurgo  remarks),  the  names  and  number  can 
be  known  only  in  tho  just  and  eternal  records  of  the  book 
of  life."      Tho  learned  and  eloquent  Dermot  O'Hurley, 
Arclibtshcp  of  Coshel  ;    Richard  Cit'ngh,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  distinguisliod  for  sanctity  and  learning ;    Red- 
mond O'Gttllaghvr,  Bishop  of  Dcrry ;  Edmund  Magaumu, 
who  succeeded  Iticlmrd  Ocagh  in  the  metropolitan  see  of 
>  AniWKh  ;   Comeliu)  O'Buane,  Bishop  of  Down  ;    and  a 
Ititudi;  of  othen,  fell  victims  to  thi))  persecution,  whilu 
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Huinbei-H  who  liad  escaped  the  Bwtml,  oiilfm'Eid  most  grier* 
ously  from  the  penalties  which  foUowi-d  them  at  avety  Bt«p 
at  home,  or  from  the  miserieH  and  privationn  which  at* 
tended  their  onile  ftbioad.  The  work  of  destmotion, 
although  Bcarcely  pamlleled  by  Bomnn  barbarity,  was  still 
inromplate.  The  sword,  tired  with  tlie  slaughter  of  eo 
many  illustdouR  Tictims,  Imd  scarcely  sUimbcred  in  it«  »ci^ 
bard,  when  a  new  race  of  generous  champions,  ha  htun 
and  determined  aa  the  former,  arose  in  the  sanctuary,  atid 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  suffering  emintf7> 
men.  To  eradicate  tlip  Oatholio  priesthood,  however, 
altogether  from  the  country,  Catholic  education^  both 
pnbHo  and  private,  was  proscribed  throuj^liout  tha  kinp 
dom  ;  and  one  wonld  have  imagined  that  the  ancient  reli- 
gion was  at  length  doomed  to  bo  banished  from  the  Island 
of  Saints.  But  the  nations  of  Europe,  pitying  the  suf' 
feringa  and  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  and  remembering  with 
gratitude  the  instruction  their  anecstorB  had  received  it 
her  monasteries  and  oollegoB,  admitted  her  priesthood  to 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  erected  colleges  for  the  edu< 
cation  of  her  students ;  so  that  in  &  few  yciiTB  the  objeots 
of  the  exterminating  statutes  of  Elinibeth  were  rleftateiL 
"  The  consequences  of  this  disappointment  may  be  readily 
conceived ;  the  spirit  of  the  persecution  had  hitherto  been 
grievously  violent,  it  now  becaiUe  desperate  and  infuriatedi 
Proclamations  were  issued  and  published  without  number^ 
and  all  persons  who  had  children,  relatives,  or  wardfii  in 
foreign  countries,  were  cotumanded  to  deposit  llie  nftrnM 
of  the  absent  individuals  with  the  local  magistrate  within 
ten  days,  to  have  thera  recalled  within  four  months)  and 
on  their  retUm,  to  haie  them  ptceented  before  the  author 
rieed  authorities.  Aft«r  that  period  they  were  prohibited 
to  send  money  to  any  students,  to  receive  them  into  theit 
bouses,  or  to  afford  theui  hospitality  or  shelter.     Thosa 
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L  Irans^Ming  wera  considered  traitors,  and  puniehmonta 

I  Were  awarded  th«m  by  law."     ^Vhal  a  wretched,  what  a 

I  tcvoltiuf  picture  did  this  unhappy  land  exhibit  towards 

1 1he  oloae  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     "  The  miseries  which  the 

I  Wretched  Irit^h  i-ndured"  (says  Loland),  "  were  affecting 

h'vn  to  their  very  enemies ;  thousands  pcrtsfaod  by  falnltie, 

I  the  hideous  rosources  sought  for  allaying  the  rage  of 

I  Jmnger,  were  more  terrible  thah  eTen  such  ft  calamity." 

I  »*The  famiiiL>  of  Jenisaletn"  (observes  Cox) "  did  not  exceed 

I  AaA.  Mnong  the  Irish.  "Whosoever"  (writes  Holilnehed) 

\  *'  sliould  travel  Trom  one  end  to  the  other  of  all  Munster, 

I  from  Waterford  to  the  head  of  Sitiet-wirke,  which  Is 

I  aboiit  six  score  miles,  he  would  not  meet  anie  man,  woman, 

child,  saving  in  townes  and  citien,  nor  yet  ece  Otlle  beast 

I  *— but  the  very  wolves,  the  foxes,  and  other  like  ravetling 

beasts ;  many  of  these  lale  dead,  being  famished,  afid  the 

I  nudue  gone  elsewhere."  "  Notwithstanding,"  {says  SpetW 

I  kf)  "that  the  eaiUe  (Ireland)  was  a  most  rii!ti  and  plenti- 

1  ful  country,  full  of  com  and  cattle,  that  you  would  have 

thought  tliey  should  have  been  able  to  stand  long ;  yet  In 

I  one  year  and  a  half  they  were  brought  to  such  wtetcbed^ 

w,  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  have  rued  the  same. 

[  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  they  came,  creepintt  ftirth 

a{>on  their  hands— for  their  legs  could  not  bear  iheiii — 

They  looked  like  anatomies  of  di-ath — they  sp&ke  like 

tfaocU  crying  out  of  their  graves.     T/uy  did  eiU  ikt  dmd 

mt,  happy  Ahere  they  could  find  thelti  t  yi^ft.  *nd  imn 

\  ^iu>th«r  »oon  afitr,  itwrnniirA  as  thf  nty  iytro(im»f  fAry  r/Mtttt 

I  »t4  t9  »eriipe  mt  nf  Iheir  ffntrfs — and  if  they  found  n  plot 

I  of  water>creflsea  or  shanmx-ks,  there  they  flocked  ne  to  A 

I  fMUt  for  tlie  time ;  yet  not  being  able  ling  to  rontltiue 

I  th«r«withnl,  that  in  a  short  spaiw  there  wen*  noue  alnioA 

■  JvnuuniDg,  luid  a  matt  popvleM  and  pUitli/ul  mmttty  tt4- 

if  t^  mM  tfkotA  MM  and  ^sf" 


^ 


GrioToua,  however,  as  were  tliese  infliptionB,  "  they  were 
but  a  mere  prelude  to  the  oriiciblo  through  which  the 
same  persocutod  but  faithful  people  were,  duringthe  entire 
period  of  the  Boventoenth  century,  doomed  to  pass.  When 
the  Bceptre  of  England  had  \yeeti  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Stuarta,  and  that  James  the  first  ascended  the  Britirfa 
-Uirone,  in  1603,  the  hope  of  obtaining  justice  began 
once  moro  to  beam  upon  Catholic  Ireland.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  forced  into  oxilo  rettmied  to  their  native 
country :  ohurchos  were  rebuilt — monasteries  repaired— 
the  sacred  duties  of  the  sanctuary  were  resumed,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Church  were  performed  with  undisturbed 
safety  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  state  of  comparattre 
tranquillity  waa  not.  however,  suffered  to  continue  t  thf 
mercenary  spirit  of  James  hod  rendered  him  callous  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of 
religion ;  and  whenever  wealth  was  to  be  accumulated  or 
favouritism  indulged,  both  religion  and  humanity  became 
alike  diaregardod." 

And  when  the  sovereign,  albeit  said  to  be  of  a  humawc 
disposition,  determined  to  enter  upon  the  legacy  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  predecessor,  and  to  continue  the  work  of 
estennination,  the  grawious  resolve  was  announced  to  the 
world  in  a  proclamation,  dated  the  4th  July  1605,  by 
which  the  enactments  of  Elizabeth  were  to  be  rigorously 
enforced,  because,  said  the  king,  "  it  hath  seemed  proper 
to  us  to  proclaim,  and  ve  hereby  make  known  to  oar  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  that  no  toleration  xhalt  ever  be  granted  Ig 
vt ;  this  we  do  for  the  purpose  of  cuHinff  off  all  hope  that 
any  other  religion  shall  be  allowed,  save  that  which  is 
consonant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm."  TTie 
attempt,  however,  was  abortive ;  for  though  the  sword 
was  drawn,  and  the  altars  and  priesthood  abandoned 
to  the  fanatical  plunderers  of  the  day ;  the  chapels'demo- 


JSshed ;  the  clergy  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  from  the 
Srr&th  of  an  edict  which  required  all  bishops  and  priests  to 
t  the  kingdom  under  penalty  of  death ;  which  confic- 
|ated  the  property  of  any  one  who  harboured  them ; 
prliich  forbad  all  to  send  their  children  to  seek  an  cduca- 
^n  abroad,  which  the  law  prevented  aoy  from  imporUng 
p)  them  at  home ;  and  which  commanded  all  persons  of 
ffrery  age,  eex,  and  rank,  to  attend  the  service  of  the  new 
^tuTgy;  and  though  Knos,  who  had  been  appointed 
llishop  of  Baphoe,  with  the  title  of  supreme  prL'late,  and 
.with  tile  second  seat  among  the  comuetlors  of  the  kiitg- 
fiottif  was  selected  as  the  fittest  instrument  for  carrying 
a  benevolent  designs  of  the  monarch  into  execution — 
Vid  be  could  not  have  chosen  a  better — and  who  entered 
Jtnto  a  solemn  engagement  with  the  king,  before  be  left 
'jLondon,  to  extirpate  the  Catholic  reli^on  from  Ireland, — 
^t  after  a  most  vigorous  and  almost  unremitting  perseeu- 
Hoa  of  ten  years,  Chichester,  the  lord-deputy,  who  had 
jiUyed  no  small  or  unwilling  part  in  the  tragedy,  was 
front  to  declare  "  that  Puprry  must  he  nonutkin^  inherent 
(VI  tha  toil  6/  Irelatui;  that  the  v^ry  air  and  climate  nuut 
f  in/ected  theremth  ;  Khen,  tooner  Ihan  abandon  it,  fiten 
loere  Jetermitted  on  renuuttcin^  obedience  to  thmr  prince,  ail 
ftgard  for  tlt^r  potteritg,  and  even  their  otm  temporal  hap- 
pinesM  and  lire»."* 

Chichester's  successor,  however,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
liothing  daunted,  renewed  the  work  with  redoubled  vigour; 
when  "  armed  commissaries  scoured  the  country,  tiie 
bouses  of  the  nobility  were  pillaged,  numbers  v 
into  prison,  while  terror  and  despair  once  more  cove 
tfa«faccof  the  kingdom  ;"f  till  at  length  the  king,  Ial6S2, 
I  pt  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Spain,  conoented  to  break 

i«ff . j*artU4iS8(Ki   ■  lU*  «ii  "'  f  Analects  Sacra,  3.1<>. 
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fram  his  ch&ritable  resolve,  and  to  grunt  to  the  liiidi 
Catholios  the  unretiriot^d  exercUe  9/  their  retiffion.'^  Ueher, 
however,  inteq)osed  between  a  Buffering  people  and  the 
clemency  of  the  monarch,  and  the  year  following  "  the 
formet  sanguinary  edicts  were  renewed,  while  the  clergy, 
bath  seoular  and  regular,  were  once  more  ordered  to  quit 
the  kingdom  witliin  forty  days,  or  be  subjeot  to  the  penal- 
ties specified  by  law.  Such  was  the  lamentable  condition 
in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  stood  when  James  closed 
)u8  mortal  career  on  the  27tb  March  1^25."  During  the 
early  years  of  Charles  I,  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
slight  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  tliese  proceedings,  but 
again  the  better  fuelings  of  the  king  nere  overcome  by  the 
importunate  and  insatiable  bigotry  of  the  Irish  bishops, 
and,  in  1629,  the  usual  edicts  were  revived,  and  tho  work 
ef  persecution  begun  afresh. 

By  degrees  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  gained  with  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  the  certain  vengeance  which  the 
gi?owing  spirit  of  fanatieisni  was  about  to  wreak  on  the 
iU-fated  Catholics,  di-ovo  them  at  length,  by  the  natural 
instinct  of  man,  into  measures  of  self-defence.  A  iiatioiul 
convention  aasembled  at  Kilkenny  in  1642,  where  the 
bishops  also  met  in  synod,  and  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — "  That  whereas  the  Catholios  of 
Ireland  have  taken  up  anna  in  defence  of  their  religion, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  king  already  threatened  with 
fjestruotion  by  the  Puritans,  as  likowise  for  the  security  of 
Ibair  own  lives,  possessions,  and  liberty,  we,  on  the  part 
of  the  CntholioB,  declare  these  proceedings  to  be  most  just 
tad  lawful.  Nevertheless,  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
objects,  any  person  or  persons  should  be  actuated  by 
QUttiyos  of  avarice,  malice,  or  revenge,  we  declare  such 
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I  ilersDna  to  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  oftbnce,  and  ilesarvedly 
I  jnibjfliit  to  the  censures  of  the  Churoh,  unless,  upon  advioe, 
I  Jtiey  change  their  intentions,  and  pursue  a  different  coune." 
I^Hven  at  Kilkenny,  12th  of  May,  1642.''  6ucce«e  at- 
I  tended  the  arms  of  the  oonfcderatee,  and  a  truce  wbr 
I  Wpcliided  for  a  tnelveiuontli,  which  was  soon  converted 

0  a  treiity  of  peace,  by  wliich  "  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  perpetual  possession  of  all  the  cathedrals, 
h  chupehen,  and  convents,  which  they  then  enjoyed, 
l.4oget))er  with  the  property  appertaining  to  each  of  these 
1  Mtfthlishment^,  was  granted  to  tlie  CathoUcs  in  the  name 
I  tS  tlie  king.  The  confederates,  on  their  part,  were 
lylodged  to  raise  a  force  of  10,000  men,  and  to  embark 
I  fprtbwitli  for  England  to  tlie  assistance  of  Charleif,'''  th«{i 
■feciuoed  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  and  had  it  not  boon 
1  Sat  the  bigotry  and  llio  treachery  of  Omiond,  in  ail  pro- 
1  Jollity  the  royal  eause  had  triumphed  even  over  the  fiiry 
ft  jif  f^Datjcism :  but  he  declared  the  treaty  null  and  void, 

il  drove  th^  eonfederatee  once  more  into  active  rosiBb* 
B|tii[>e.  Innoceqt  X  now  sent  an  agent  to  encourage, 
1  tohort,  and  cu-operatei  with  them  in  the  alinigglc  fur  tlie 
lyroaenation  of  their  lives,  and  the  eetablishiucnt  of  civil 
religious  liberty  in  the  kingiloin,  Amongst  other 
I  things,  ho  exliortcd  them  to  maintain  inviolati.-  their  ajle-: 
lyianw)  to  the  king,  assuring  them  that  "  nothing  on  ottrth 
I  would  give  greater  satisfaction  to  his  holiness,  than  tliai 
Ifiio  eonfudorato  Uatholios,  having  recovered  the  full  an4 

0  oxon-Jse  of  their  faith,  should  show  unto  their  mighty 

)  most  «er<:n«  king,  ultluiMffh  a  Protestant,  every  mark 
mbjeotjon,   awistantv,    and   revurence.'H      It   is   no( 

thin  tile  scope  uf  this  short  analysis  to  note  the  varioua 


'  llniodin,  Descriptio  llel.  Hib.,  p.  I 
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events  of  this  singular  and  interesting  contest ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  on  the  17th  of  January,  1649,  Ormond  at 
length  ratifies  the  peace  whioh  he  had  formerly  rejected, 
but  too  late  to  eavc  the  monarch,  who  perished  on  the 
scafibld  only  twelve  days  afterwards,  and  too  late  to  arrest 
the  torrent  which  levelled  the  bulwarks  of  liberty  and 
oiviltzation  in  England,  devastated  Scotland,  and  well 
nigh  swept  every  living  thing  from  the  entire  surface  of 
Ireland  .'  The  folly,  the  meanness,  and  the  perfidy  of  the 
son,  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  men  who  had  so 
recently  betrayed  and  sold  his  father  to  those  who  mur- 
dered him,  and  he  refuses  to  ratify  the  peace,  and  abandons 
the  Irish  to  their  own  dissensions,  and  to  the  vengeance 
of  Cromwell.  "  The  unprecedented  success  which  had 
attended  the  arms  of  [this  revolutionary  tyrant,  had  now 
transformed  the  country  into  one  frightful  scene  of  car- 
nage and  desolation ;  villages  became  a  mass  of  niiiu, 
towns  and  cities  were  atonaed  and  plundered ;  in  short,  the 
kingdom  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  assumed  the 
awful  appearance  rather  of  a  region  of  death,  than  of  a 
land  intended  by  nature  for  the  residence  and  happiness 
of  human  beings.  The  fury  of  the  storm  was  particularly 
levelled  against  the  altars  and  priesthood  of  the  countr)', 
....  who  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  inaccessible 
ffloraeses  ....  or  amidst  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  the 
mountain,"*  Numbers,  however,  suffered  death  by  the 
public  executioner,  and  crowds  were  confined  as  prisoners 
in  the  island  of  Bofin,  or  shut  up  in. the  gaols  of  Cork  and 
Galwaj-.  But  the  insatiable  cruelty  of  the  fanatics  was 
not  exhausted,  "and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1653,  the 
first  edict  emanated  from  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  republican  parliament  for  managing  the  affairs  of 

"  Porter's  Annals,  pp.  400  et  seq. 
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Ireland,  ....  which  revived  the  exterminating  statute  of 
S7th  of  Elizabeth:  ....  "twenty-eightdays  are  allowed  for 
the  departure  of  all  priests  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  after 
that  period  should  any  pneet  be  detected  in  the  country, 
lie  incurs  the  gtiilt  of  high  treason, — he  is  therefore  to  be 
Jiaoged,  cut  down  while  ahve,  W'headed,  i^uarterod, 
bowelled,  and  burned,  the  head  to  be  set  on  a  spike  and 
tCXposed  in  the  most  pubhc  place ;  moreover,  should  any 
person  entertain  or  harbour  a  priest,  ho  shall  sufler  the 
eonfiscation  of  bis  property,  and  he  put  to  death  without 
the  hope  of  mercy,"*  Every  exercise  of  the  Catholio 
^ligion,  oven  in  private,  was  now  held  and  declared  a 
capital  offence ;  spies  and  informers  were  to  be  seen  in  ftU 
,  directions  scourmg  the  country ;  a  reward  of  5/.  was  to  be 
'  given  for  the  apprehension  of  a  priest,  ....  and  the  in- 
formers promoted  to  ofhces  and  dignities,  an  men  who 
desened  well  of  tho  state.t  To  these  refined  cruelties, 
the  following  supplement  was  soon  after  annexed.  "  And 
if  any  one  shall  know  where  a  priest  remains  concealed, 
io  caves,  woods,  or  caverns,  or  if,  by  any  chance,  he  should 
meet  a  priest  on  the  highway,  and  not  immediately  take 
lum  into  custody,  and  present  him  before  the  next  magis- 
trate, such  person  is  to  be  considered  a  traitor  and  an 
«nemy  to  th<'  repvhlic.  He  is  accordingly  to  be  cast  into 
prison,  flogged  through  the  public  streets,  and  afterwards 
have  liis  ears  cut  oH*.  But  should  it  appear  that  he  kept 
up  any  correspondence  or  friendship  with  a  priest,  he  is  to 
^  mfler  death."^  "  All  the  male  adults  capable  of  bearing 
^B  Arms,  with  the  exception  of  a  suificienl  number  of  slaves 
H  to  cultivate  tho  hinds  of  the  Englisli,  were  transported  to 


•  O'Daly,  p.  375. 
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France,  Spain,  and  tbe  West  Indies.  A  great  number  of 
females  were  tranaportod  to  Virginia,  Jamatcii,  and  New 
England,  The  rest  of  tlia  inliabiUiitB  of  both  sex&s,  tbe 
young,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  were  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  repair,  by  a  certain  day,  into  the  province  of 
Connaught,  where,  being  cooped  up  in  a  district  ravaged 
by  war  often  years'  continuance,  desolated  by  famine  ond 
pefitilenoe,  and  destitute  of  food  or  habitations,  they  suf- 
fered calamities  nucli  aa  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  has 
never  inflicted  on  any  other  people."*  "  No  pen  can  de- 
scribe or  mind  conceive  tbe  frightful  scenes  of  misery  that 
now  ensued.  It  was  death  to  step  beyond  tlie  limits  j  a 
Cutliolic  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  could  be 
butchered  by  any  private  individual,  without  jury,  or  judge, 
or  magistrate."  Such  were  the  means  employed  for  the 
extermination  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland  by  those  who  had 
rebelled  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty,  and  who 
had  murdered  their  king  because  they  chose  to  coll  him  a 
tyrant,  when  he  had  certainly  lost  the  power,  and  had  pro- 
bably no  longer  the  inclination,  to  be  ao.  But  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  superior  to  the  malignity  of  man,  and  trtan 
this  wretched  outcast  remnant  of  a  degraded  people  have 
sprung  those  countless  thousands  who  have  carried  the 
faith  of  St.  Celestine  and  St.  Patrickt  into  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  millions  who  now  enjoy 
in  undisturbed  peace  and  security  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  religious  toleration  upon  their  own  soil, — though 
2,700,000  acres  of  that  lanil,  the  property  of  the  andcnt 
Catholic  famiUes  of  the  country,  were  confiscated  aod 
divided  in  lots  among  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  though  "  a 


"  O'Conor's  History  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
t  It  was  Pope  Celestine  I  who  sent  St.  Patrick  I 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Ireland. 


I  Mew  colony  of  new  eettlcrs,  uomposeJ  of  all  the  vurious 
k'hioh  then  infested  England, — Indppendrnts,  Ana- 
Ihaptisto,  Scoeders,  Browniats,  .Sooinians,  Millonarmns,  and 
l4Luenters  of  every  description,  many  of  them  infected  with 
Ittie  leaven  of  demooraoy, — poured  into  Ireland,  and  were 
mfit  in  posBesBton  of  the  ancient  inheritanco  of  its  inhabi- 
Biants,  of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  or 
Kibllowed  the  fortunes  of  the  king,  after  the  murder  of 
(Oharlea  I  ;"*  and  who  were  thus  gplendidly  remunerated 
r  their  triumph  over  tho  last  hold  of  loyalty  in  the  three 
ingdoms,  and  which  remuneration  was  confinned  by  one 
f  the  first  acts  of  the  restoration. 
Oat  of  the  twenty-eight  prelates  who  compo84»l  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  in  165D,  in  l(it)5  only  three 
were  to  be  found  :  "  the  aged  and  venerable  John  Burke, 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  who,  having  been  sixteen  years  an 
exile,  had  just  then  retumeil  from  the  Condnent,  intend- 
ing (tM  he  himself  expresses  it)  to  have  hia  ashes  laid  in 
the  tomb  of  his  fathers;  I'otriok  Plunkct,  bishop  of 
Ardagh,  who  arrived  in  the  same  year;  and  the  infirm, 
mthviog,  saintly  hiehop  of  Kilmore,  Owen  M'Sweeny," 
who  thrnngh  ago  and  infirmity  had  never  been  ablo  to  fly. 

^The  inferior  clergy,  it  seems,  had  sufTered  less,  for  tbey 
Ntumed  in  such  numbers  tlint,  in  the  same  year,  tliey 
ainounted  to  about  1200  seculars,  and  800  regulars  (400 
PiranotttoanB,  200  Dominicans,  100  Augustiniana,  and  100 
Jetuits,  Carraeliteu,  Oistfrcians,  and  Capuchins). 
Tbo  tactics  were  now  changed,  and  Ormond  endeavoured 
to  AcooDipliah  by  artiKce  what  ho  bad  been  unable  tu 
•dtiere  by  force.  The  failure  was  no  lew  signal,  and  tha 
Irish  clergy  proved  themselves  as  true  to  Qod  as  tb«ry 
wore  to  Catsar.     "  Before  many  years  had  »lap««d,  thv 
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power  of  Ormond,  iilroady  at  ita  summit,  was  seen  to  give 
way.  He  was  supplanted  by  his  rivnl  Buckingham,  while 
Berkeley,  a  wise  and  moderate  man,  was  at  the  same  time 
invested  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
During  his  commission,  which  lasted  only  four,  yoare,  the 
Catholics  enjoyed  stations  of  trust  and  honour ;  they  be- 
came members  of  corporate  bodies  and  of  the  magistracy, 
while  an  unprecedented  calm  appeared  to  settle  upon  the 
nation.  It  was  no  more  than  the  periodical  stillness  with 
which  every  boisterous  element  in  nature  is  attended ;  for 
in  1 673  the  reins  of  government  were  once  more  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Ormond,  and  the  country,  with  its  religion 
and  rising  happiness,  is  again  converted  into  an  universal 
scene  of  terror!  and  blood.  Through  the  infamous  in- 
trigues of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Titua 
Gates,  and  other  wretches  of  hired  villainy  were  brought 
forth ;  Catholic  plots  and  Popish  treason  became  the 
ordinary  outcry  of  the  day.  The  old  machinery  of  paet 
sanguinary  times  was  got  ready,  and  Catholics  of  every 
rank  were  marked  out  as  the  victims  in  whose  blood  these 
tragical  preparations  were  to  terminate.  During  the  fol- 
lowing jear  the  Catholic  chapels  of  the  kingdom  were 
closed,  priests  both  secular  and  regular  were  proscribed; 
the  same  spirit  which  walked  abroad  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth an<l  of  Cromwell  was  now  making  rapid  strides  ajong 
tJie  hamlets,  towns,  and  cities  of  the  country.  Peter 
Talbot,  the  venerable  arehbishop  of  Dublin,  sinking  under 
age  and  infirmity,  and  Lord  Mountgarret,  old  and .  bed- 
ridden, were  both  taken  into  custody  and  dragged  to  prison. 
Thesaintlj',  learned,  and  illustrious  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Oliver  Plunket,  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies  in 
London.  Dominic  Burke,  bishop  of  Elpinn,  and  numberie^ 
others,  found  means  of  retiring  from  the  kingdom,  and  thus 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  their  persecutors.     These  frightful 
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scenes  were  kept  up  with  but  little  intermission  until  the 

year  1685,  when  Charles  II  ended  his  mortal  career 

James  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  had,  both  before  and  after  his  elevation,  openly  de- 
«Iared  liia  religious  principles  and  avowed  himself  a  Catholic. 
Beligious  toleration  was  now  proclaimed  throughout  Ire- 
land :  the  churches  and  monastic  institutions  of  the  country 
eere  repaired  or  rebuilt ;  the  clergy,  secular  and  regular, 
appeared  in  their  respective  ecclesiastical  costume,  and  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  wore  performed  with  the 
aame  pomp  and  solemnity  as  hod  been  observed  in  the 
ilrightest  period  of  Catholic  times.  To  complete  thi^ 
ioe  of  universal  joy,  and  to  consummate  the  happiness  of 
te  nation,  Richard  Talbot,  Vicomit  Tyrconneli,  brother 
of  Peter  Talbot,  the  late  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Hie  bravery  in  tlie 
field  had  long  sinco  entitled  him  to  this  distinguished 
honour ;  his  prudence,  moderation,  and  love  of  justice,  are 
few  among  the  many  other  excellent  qualities  which  had 
'  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  this 
high  and  trust-worthy  commission,  James,  however,  had 
been  scarcely  three  years  on  the  throne,  when  all  the  symp- 
toms of  popular  convulsion,  so  chai'acteristic  of  those 
times,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  Protestants 
of  Kngland  and  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  Puritans  of  Scot- 
land, took  the  alarm.  Many  of  the  great  landowners  of  the 
country,  inlieriting  property  to  an  inmicnse  amount,  and 
resting  on  no  better  title  than  that  of  confiscation,  began 
now  to  ^ve  way  to  their  fears ;  an  imivereal  panic  broke 
iiin  at  <UKc  Dpon  their  hitherto  undisturbed  ivpose.  Beli- 
gious bigotry,  tho  curso  and  scourge  of  mankind,  presently 
lent  its  aid,  while  James,  in  the  midst  of  this  revolutionary 
movement,  had  tho  mortification  of  witnessing  his  kingdom 
invaded,  and  his  throne  nssaik-il   by  no  lesfi  a  personage 
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than  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Ills  own  aon-in-Iaw, 
With  the  civil  eventa  of  the  country  this  analysis  hfts  hut 
little  connexion ;  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  by 
the  battle  of  the  Boyiie,  on  the  2nd  of  July  1 690,  the  fftte 
of  king  JameH  was  decided ;  the  sacking  of  Athlone  and 
the  battle  of  Aughrim  in  1691  inflicted  another  deadly 
blow,  but  when  Limerick  furrendercd  on  t^rme  eolomnly 
pledgt^,  yet  afterwards  nhamefuUy  violated,  the  whole 
kingdom  almost  inatantaneoiisly  submitted,  and  re<^og- 
nized  the  sovereignty  of  William  III. 

"  The  history  of  this  reign,  so  far  as  Gatholioity  ww 
concerned,  would  bo  little  more  than  a  mere  rehoanal  of 
all  the  sangiiinarj'  laws  and  revolting  cruelties  which  dia- 
graced  the  times  of  EliKabeth,  and  of  the  usurper  Orom- 
w*ll — events  which  with  poiii  and  sorrow  ha^-e  been  already 
unfolded,  He  set  out,  as  in  genera!  all  revolutionary 
adventurers  do,  by  holding  up  promises  which  were  never 
performed,  and  by  acts  of  occasional  lenity  and  modera- 
tion; but  when,  in  16!I3,  the  administration  of  this  country 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Capel.  the  veil  wa«  in- 
stantly removed,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  Iwid  a  full 
view  of  the  chasm  which  time  and  intrigue  were  working, 
and  had  already  prepared  for  their  seemingly  universal 
destruction.  During  the  government  of  this  viceroy,  aotA 
were  passed  to  prevent  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  educa- 
tion, to  prohibit  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  bru- 
talize the  Irish,  Roth  houses  of  parliament  were  closed 
against  Catholics  ;  the  oaths  of  sttprcmaoy  and  of  abjura- 
tion were  enforced,  and,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  terriSo 
days  of  old,  all  bishops,  vicars-general,  and  friare,  were 
compelled  by  law  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  or  before  the 
Ist  of  May  I60S.  The  return  of  these  ccclcsiastica  was 
adjudged  high  treason,  but  should  any  person  Att«mpt  to 
conceal  them,  ho  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  liable  to  .t 
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eniLlty  of  twenty  poiintii:<,  for  tlie  eecoud  offence  forty,  and 
br  the  third  lie  shall  be  subjected  to  the  forfeiture  of  all 
ns  goods  and  chattels,  one-half  of  which  to  be  given  to  the 
vnd  the  other  half  to  the  crown. 
The  outrageous  manner  in  which  the  people  of  Irel&nd 
been  now  treated,  elicited  the  eommi aeration  of  all 
kSvUized  Europe.     Among  the  numerous  letters  of  condo- 
Boe   which   during   tlii'Se    melancholy   times   had  been 
Idressed  to  the  prelates  and  people  of  Ireland,  there  wae 
18  from  that  venerable  father  of  the  faithful.  Innocent 
XII;  it  was  dated,  at  St.  Mary  Major^   10th  of  June, 
36d8,    In  this  epistle  the  holy  father,  aft«r  alluding  to  the 
Araoible  through  which  tho  Church  of  Ireland  had  passed, 
tai  the  ordeal  to  which  it  waa  now  expomod,  exhorts  both 
|R«latoa  and  people  to  look  with  patience  to  that  etemaJ 
ingdom  which  had  been  so  dearly  purchaeed  for  them — 
Nor,  says  he,  are  your  Bufferings  like  those  of  yesterday ; 
bey  are  the  suBorings  of  ccDturies ;  your  nation,  renowned 
w  saootity,  has  preserved  for  ages  the  glory  of  tho  faith, 
to  your  eternal  honour  and  the  salvation  of  your  souls. 
Therefore  suffer  nil  things  with  Christian  patience,  know- 
ing that  the  Lord  will  not  permit  any  being  to  bo  tried 
beyond  his  strength — as  to  us,  our  prayers  shall  be  un- 
ceasing befori"  the  throne  of  mercy,'     The  same  venerable 
Pontiff  immediately  after,  by  apostolical  letters,  enjoined 
processions  to  be  made  and  public  prayers  to  be  offered  in 
Wialf  of  thn  suffering  Church  of  Ireland,  throughout  the 
coses  of  Italy  and  all  the  adjacent  islands.    The 
|MTsecutions  undt^r  William  remained  unabatof) :  noeord- 
ing  to  Sonth's  account,  tiie  number  of  h.^gulars  bnniahtid 
in   that  year   (1698)   from   Ireland,   amounted  to   45i ; 
aamely,  from  Dublin,  153;  from  Galway,  190;  from  Cork, 
75 ;  from  \Vat«rford.  3€.     ThtMC   inofTensivc  men,  ttatu 
exOe<)  from  tho  land  of  their  birth,  wcf  aftorwarda  «cat- 
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tered  over  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  existing  u-itnesses  of 
the  mercileBS  govemmeut  under  which  they  lived,  and  by 
their  baiiishment,  poverty,  and  sufferings,  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  uofueling,  intolerant  spirit  of  the  British 
laws."  •  *  •  •  Early  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  perceiving 
that  Catholicism,  in  spite  of  the  weight  and  aevorityof  the 
penal  code,  was  still  increasing,  "  the  whigs  in  1703. 
introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of  C'ommone  a  measure 
which,  even  in  the  absence  of  every  other  penal  enactment, 
might  be  properly  termed  a  compendium  of  all  lagal 
oppressi(>n ;  it  was  entitled  a  bill  to  prevent  the  farther 
growth  of  popery.  "  "  •  »  The  following  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  enactments: — the  third  clause 
provides,  that  if  the  son  of  an  estated  Papist  shall  oon- 
fonn  to  the  established  religion,  the  father  shall  be  inca- 
pacitated from  seUing  or  mortgaging  his  estate,  ordisposing 
of  any  portion  of  it  by  will.  The  fouith  clause  prohibits 
a  Papist  from  being  the  guardian  of  his  own  child  ;  and 
orders  that,  if  at  any  time  the  child,  though  ever  so  young. 
pretends  to  be  a  Protestant,  it  shall  iie  taken  from  its  own 
father,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  nearest 
Protestant  relation.  The  sixth  clause  renders  Papisb' 
incapable  of  purchasing  any  manors,  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, or  any  rents  or  profits  arising  out  of  the  same,  or 
of  holding  any  lease  of  lives,  or  other  lease  whatever,  for 
any  term  exceeding  thirty-one  yeai'B.  And  witli  respect 
even  to  such  limited  leases,  it  farther  enacts,  that  if  a 
Papist  should  hold  a  fann  producing  a  profit  greater  thau 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  rent,  his  right  to  sudi 
should  immediately  cease,  and  pass  over  entirely  to  the 
first  Protestant  who  should  discover  the  rate  of  profit. 
The  seventh  clause  prohibits  Papists  from  succeeding  t« 
the  properties  op  estates  of  their  Protestant  relatione. 
By  the  tenth  clause,  the  estate  of  a  Papist,  not  having  a 


Protestant  heir,  is  ordered  to  be  gavelled,  or  divided  in 
equal  shares  between  all  hie  children.  The  sixteenth  and 
twenty-fourth  clauses  impose  the  oath  of  abjuration  and 
the  sacramental  t^st  ns  a  qualification  for  office,  and  for 
voting  at  elections.  The  twenty-third  clause  deprives  the 
Catholics  of  Limerick  and  Gialway  of  the  protection  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  twenty- 
fifth  clause  vests  in  her  Majesty  all  advowsons  possessed 
.'  by  Papists.  •  •  »  •  »  In  the  execution,  however, 
of  this  measure,  a  variety  of  impediments  presented  them- 
Belves ;  the  assistance  of  the  public  informer  could  not 
well  be  dispensed  with,  while  the  co-operation  of  an  un- 
feeling magistracy  was  perhaps  still  more  indispensably  de- 
manded. With  a  view,  therefore,  of  removing  that  national 
and  natural  imiignation  which  must  always  pursue  the 
former  class,  the  Commons  resolved  "  that  the  prosecuting 
and  informing  against  Papista  was  an  honourable  service," 
and  lest  any  of  the  feelings  which  belong  to  our  common 
humanity  should  make  their  way  to  the  magisterial  bench, 
it  was  in  like  manner  resolved,  "  tliat  all  magistrates  who 
neglected  to  execute  these  laws  wore  betrayers  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom." 

*'  That  the  act  already  noticed  might  become  a  produc- 
tive instrument,  it  had  been  doomed,  even  before  its  btrth, 
to  have  it  in  the  first  instance  levelled  against  the  clergj'. 
It  was  accordingly  accompanied  by  an  act  of  registration, 
agreeably  to  which  each  secular  priest  in  the  kingdom  was 
required  to  appear  at  the  quarter-sessions  to  bo  held  after 
the  24th  of  June,  1704,  and  there  register  the  place  of  his 
abode,  his  name,  age,  and  parish,  also  the  date  of  his  ordi- 
nation, the  name  of  the  prelate  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived orders,  and  give  security  for  his  constant  residence  in 
the  district  asaigned  him :  should  he  presume  to  keep  a 
curate,  he  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  transportation  and 
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of  liiicli-trraaon  in  case  of  return.  In  tlie  mean  time  all 
biehopB,  vioara  general,  serular  priests  not  registered,  and 
regulars  of  evet^  order,  were  subjected  to  the  statnte 
of  tlio  ^eMnfli  of  William  the  Tiiird,  and  compelled  to 
rjuit  tiRftf  ngdom.  The  deadly  object  of  euch  a  measure 
mnat  appear  obvious  ;  on  former  occasioos,  for  want  of 
sufficient  evidence,  it  waa  sonietiuies  found  impossible  14 
convict  a  priest,  whereas  now  tliey  had  but  to  evoke  the 
atorm,  and  their  victim  stood  before  them  adjii<l|^  by  hia 
own  WTitten  acknowledgment.  TWa  fegistKition  was  exe- 
cuted a«cording  to  counties,  whife  the  number  rejpstered 
throughout  Ireland  amounted  to  1080.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  precautions,  the  bill  "for  the  farther  growth 
of  Poper)-, "  manifested  such  symptoms  of  imbecility 
that  nothing  was  heard  bnt  complaints  and  lamentations 
from  every  man  who  had  submitted  himself  to  the  disgrace 
of  being  in  any  manner  mixed  up  with  it.  Many  of  the 
bishops,  vast  numbers  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  almost 
the  whole  body  of  the  friars,  continued  with  unbending 
firmness  in  the  kingdom :  thoy  retired  to  those  asyluma 
which  nature  had  prepared  for  them,  and  to  which  they 
had  been  long  accustomed — to  the  cavema  of  the  mountain, 
and  to  the  wild,  impa,s8ab]c  morass  of  the  country.  Such 
as  had  submitted  to  exile,  found  immediate  protection  in 
the  generosity  of  other  nations,  and  ere  long  were  favoured 
with  opportunities  of  returning  in  disguise  to  their  native 
land.  The  picture  which  Ireland  exhibited  under  the 
tory  administration  of  Qaecn  Anne,  was  awful  enough;  it 
was,  however,  considered  capable  of  a  darker  abode  ;  it 
remained  for  the  whig  government,  under  the  Earl  of 
Wharton,  to  complete  the  terror  of  the  piece.  la  the 
speech  of  that  viceroy  to  the  parliament  of  1 709,  he 
worked  upon  the  passions  of  the  House  by  malioioiu 
references  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Catholics,  b^ 


iMMWng  them  m  a  tlislora)  and  treacherous  peop]«,  and 
f  denouncing  the  existing  laws  an  infiufHci«nt  to  attain 
|0  end  contemplated — their  total  extermination.  To  an 
■Mtnbly  ah-eaiiy  prepared  for  measures  of  destruction, 
i^M  language  va»  more  than  intelligible:  the  Commons 
tdingly  resolved  that  several  Popisli  bishops  had 
tAy  come  into  the  kingdom,  and  by  ordaining  great 
mbers  hod  presumetl  to  continue  the  succession  of  th? 
■mith  priesthood,  and  that  their  return  was  owing  to  a 
lereet  in  the  laws.  A  rewaivl  of  firty  pounds  was  offered 
r  the  conviction  of  a  bishop  or  other  dignitary  exercising 
riadiotion,  and  twenty  for  every  regular  ;  this  money  to 
I  levied  on  the  Catholics  of  the  county  in  vliioh  the 
ndividual  had  been  detected.  !n  the  meantime  it  was 
lained,  that  all  Popish  schoolmaaters,  ushen,  or  private 
(Dtors,  sliould  be  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as  the 
fvofloribed  ecclesiastics.  Notliing  now  remained  to  com- 
pete the  barbarity  of  this  code,  except  the  direct  axtinc- 
Uon  of  the  registered  clergymen :  it  uas,  tbarefore, 
Ibrdaified  that  before  the  2-ith  of  March,  1710.  each  regis- 
tered priest  should  ])reeent  himself  at  the  ({u&rter  Sessions, 
i  there  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  under  a  p«^'nalty  of 
transportation  for  life,  anil  of  high  treason  if  he  should 
^«w  aA«r  presume  to  return  to  the  country.  Out  of  one 
and  eighty  registered  priests,  thirty-three 
D  the  tempest  and  took  the  oath :  the  remainder 
,  and  set  the  terrors  that  surrounds!  them  at 


I  do«e  of  Amte'e  reign  the  polities  of  Engtatui 
ent  a  complete  revolution ;  the  whig*  were  throtm 
I  out  of  offici>,  and  the  tories  got  the  aseundanuy.  From 
^Itepceforth  the  two  parties  oosailetl  each  other  witli  nuioor- 
I  animosity,  am)  in  the  violfiitw  and  Airy  of  the  eootwt; 
fitiiey  both  lost  right  of  the  Catholic*.     Anne  divd  on  the 
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first  of  Auguet  1714,  •  •  '  •  and  George  1st  had  been 
scareeiv  «eated  on  the  throne  when  the  hatmd  of  a  whie 
adminUtration  was  dir¥ct«d  agoinat  the  Catholics.— 
In  1715,  the  Scotch  raUed  the  staadard  of  rcroll  in 
bvonr  of  the  Pretender,  and  although  the  ranks  of  thr 
insureent^  had  been  composed  chiefly  of  Presh^-teriaDJ. 
and  that  Ireland  had  at  the  timo  presented  an  universd 
cairn,  nevertheless  the  Cathohca  were  marked  oat  and 
puraied  n-itli  the  same  rancour  as  if  they  bad  actoallir 
taken  the  field  in  eupport  of  the  Scottish  oaufie.  In  par- 
enance  of  an  address  from  the  Conunons,  the  Lord«  Justiov 
issued  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  many  of  the  Oatholir 
oobility  ;  at  the  same  time  the  chapcia  tfaronghont  iIh' 
kingdom  were  obliged  to  be  closed,  prie«ta  were  eeiwl  in 
many  instances  at  the  very  altars  and  hurried  to  priion, 
and  the  nsual  encouragement  was  held  out  to  informen. 
To  the  credit  of  these  times,  however,  it  must  be  ob«er\-«d 
that  this  description  of  miscreants,  uaoaliy  termed  prifH 
catchers,  were  generally  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  oon- 
Terts  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  some  of  them  assuine<! 
even  the  character  of  the  priesthood  for  the  purpose  of 
insinuating  themselves  more  readily  into  the  confidence  of 
the  clergy.  •  •  •  •  The  persecution  would  no  doubt  have 
been  conducted  with  more  rigour,  were  it  not  for  the 
public  odium  in  which  this  infamous  tribe  had  been  held, 
not  only  by  Catholics  but  also  by  great  numbers  of  high- 
minded,  benevolent  Protestants ;  whenever  these  infonnen 
appeared  in  public  they  were  sure  to  be  received  with 
marked  execration  ;  they  ■  were  hooted  and  pelted  in  the 
very  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  loyalty  and  peaceable 
demeanour  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at  length  confounded 
their  very  enemies;  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  impli- 
cated in  this  insurrection  was  honourably  attested  and 
fully  established  by   the    Protestant  primate,    Stone,  in 


his  memorable  adilress  to  the  House  of  Lord<^,  in  1762." 
I  •  •  •  ■  ^jjg  measures  which  were  attempted  against 
the  priesthood  toniirds  the  end  of  this  reign,  althougli 
accidentally  defeated  by  tho  refusal  of  the  royal  assent, 
"  must  reflect  eternal  diagrace  on  the  indi\'idual8  by  whom 
they  had  been  contrived.  The  penal  code  had  been  already 
■welled  to  an  a^t'ful  magnitude,  every  means  within  the 
Ttiacli  of  the  most  rehned  cruelty  had  been  put  into 
operation,  nevertheless,  leave  was  once  more  given  for 
introducing  into  tho  House  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  act  already  pai<sed  to  prevent  the  farther  CBOWTU 
OF  Popery.      •  *  *  *  *  •  ' 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Goorgo  II,  the 
history  of  the  Irish  nation  presents  little  more  than  an 
Almost  continued  succession  of  varied  calamities.  The 
year  1741  was  ushered  in  by  a  dreadful  f&mino;  ltuxe>4 
and  malignant  fevers  pre^'atled ;  the  streets  and  highways 
TO  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  while  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  perished  by  famine  and  pestilence  had 
,  been  computed  at  four  hundred  thousand.  Scarcely  hod 
'  this  awful  visitation  subsided,  when  tlie  rumour  of  an 
intended  invasion  by  France,  under  Marcscbal  Saxe, 
in  1743,  supplied  the  intolerants  with  new  grounds  for 
oppression.  Inflammatory  pamphlets  issued  from  the 
prem ;  the  pulpit  resounded  with  invectives  against 
Popery,  and  pastoral  letters  of  a  similar  tendency  had 
t*eea  circulated  without  immber  throughout  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  at  one  time  the  arrest  of  thf 
Oathi^c  clergy  was  demanded,  at  another  tho  aggregated 
Ktrength  of  the  code  was  to  be  brought  into  re<(uisitiou, 
while  a  member  of  the  pri>7-council  openly  proposed  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Catholic  population,  wi 
the  only  means  by  which  the  "afety  of  Church  and  State 
B^   could  b"!  ^I'L'urwI.     To  satisfy  this  unnatural  rajri-  fi>r  hu- 
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man  destruction,  the  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Devonshire,  appeared  on  the  28th  of  Februarj'  17-tS;  a 
reward  of  one  lumdreii  and  fifty  pounds  was  offered  for  tlie 
conviction  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  fifty  pounds  for  the 
conviction  of  a  priest,  secular  or  regular,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  conviction  of  any  person  who  should  afford 
protoction  to  a  bishop,  besides  the  premium  already  speci- 
fied by  law.  The  promulgation  of  this  edict  struck  the 
nation  once  more  with  dismay ;  Catholic  ohapela  all  over 
the  kingdom  wore  closed,  and  !n  the  meantime  the  clergy 
were  obliged  to  take  shelter,  some  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountainm,  and  groat  numbers  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
populous  cities,  where  they  found  means  of  concealing  them- 
aetves  among  the  dense  and  obscure  haunts  of  the  poor. 
This  is  the  period  of  which  we  often  heard  our  fathers  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  soul  unfold  many  a  melancholy  and 
heart-rending  narrative;  when  the  divine  mysteries  were 
celebrated  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  the  unhewn  rock 
serving  as  an  altar,  and  the  canopy  of  heaven  as  a  roof  for 
the  temple,  and  whon  som«  were  obliged  to  be  stationed  as 
watchman  in  the  plains  beneath,  while  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  congregated  on  the  mountain  were  on  bended 
knees,  offering  up  the  Christian  sacrifice  to  tlie  God  of 
heaven.  Notwithstanding  the  opportunities  of  concealment 
which  the  lai^e  towns  and  cities  afforded  to  the  clergy,  it 
became  at  length  impossible  to  esoape  the  vigilance  of 

their  pursuers."... Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 

reign,  however,  the  rigoura  of  the  penal  code  "appear  to 
have  been  gradually  mitigated:  on  the  T7th  of  Mareh 
1744,  the  oliapels  of  Dublin  were  allowed  to  he  opened, 
while  a  similar  indulgence  was  soon  after  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom  through  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  that 
excellent  viceroy  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield." 

In  1756,  another  and  very  rigorous  attempt  was  made 
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in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  revive  the  dormant  statutes 
against  the  Catholics,  and  it  was  lost  only  by  a  majority 
of  two.  In  the  following  year  it  was  again  attempted,  but 
WBB  checked  by  the  Grown.  This  was  the  last  expiring 
effort  of  an  infatuated  bigotry ;  and  in  his  first  speech 
from  the  throne,  Greorge  the  Third,  in  1760,  declared 
himself  ^'  the  friend  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  subjects.*" 
*^  It  is  to  be  hoped  (says  the  historian  of  these  tragical 
periods)  that  the  time  is  now  arrived,  when  that  spirit  of 
bigotry,  which  had  been  too  long  the  scourge  of  mankind, 
will  be  excluded  for  ever  from  the  councils  of  an  en- 
lightened nation,  and  that  religion  will  be  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  oppression,  or  as  a 
barrier  to  separate  man  from  his  rights."" 


TO  THE  READER. 

It4m€y  Feb.  3. — I  see  by  the  papers  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
has  announced  his  Reply  to  my  Letter  as  nearly  ready  for 
the  press,  but  as  far  the  greater  part  of  this  was  printed 
before  tliat  announcement  reached  me,  I  have  not  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  suspend  its  publication. 


LOMOosr: 

BIOSAAOt,  PBinriK,  100,  IT.  MABTra*!  L4M I . 


t  in  AU  Eaio.  oi'  SHREwsBURy''5  Third  tetter  to 
Ambrose  Lisle  Philupps,  Esq. 


,152, 


'170, 
175, 
J  87, 


luu  Zfram  thfj'oot  of  the  ptiffe,  for  lib  sentimeDt,  reod, 
this  sentiment. 

Uut  ItHf  of  note,  for  a  conaiilerable  niimber,  read,  n 
very  large  proportioD. 

line  6,  for  tliey  are  the  very  weeds  of  tlie  country  ;  the 
garden  is  indeed  nm   wild  ;    read,  ibey  are  the  very 
weeds  of  the  country,  for  the  garden  is  indeed  run  wild. 
hut  line,  for  in  reagooing,  read,  in  ethics. 
three  linei  from  the  foot  of  the  page,  for  are  the  revo- 
lutionary means,  read,  are  revohitionary  means. 
line  1 1,  for  country  voters,  rend,  eounty  volera. 
iute  2,  for  to  extinguish  elarer)',  read,  to  exttnguisi) 
sbirery  in  u  land  of  freemen. 

line  7    from  the  foot  of  the  patfe,    for  a  ronsidp  ruble 
portion  of  the  world,  read,  nearly  half  the  kingdom. 
line  2,  for  genpraily,  read,  generously. 
line  9,  for  rarely,  rreid,  never,     ,    >■•    iitDiiidfi  |i<ii,i 
Hue  21,  for  elate,  read,  eOktk.  t%iUiit  i<(>ntllll  f<r 

tine  4  from  lAe  foot  of  tht  page,  far  MuuAaat,  rend, 
notoriously. 

litu  10,  for  But,  read.  For. 
line  5,  for  exposures,  read,  exposure. 
Sine  10,  for  by  prejudicoB,  read,  by  the  prejudircA 
taU  line,   for  distant  view,  mad,  dietant  and  illusive 

IbM  a,  for  must,  read,  moat. 

time  6,  for  present  Corn  DUl,  read,  former  Corn  Bill. 

line  14,  for  not  all,  read,  not  at  all. 

line  10,  for  ^>atc9t,  read,  pwater. 

fmr  19,  for  of  ALL,  read,  to  ALL. 

Use  21,  /or  were  not  restored,  rnid^  were  not  re<-all(»L 


2 

P.- 2M^  JIm  ay M0«%.  >r  Uoi,  fw4  tlM^  flOTeragn. 

288,  Um  2^  Jbr  and  fiuninfi.    Ymr  afiar  jenr,  rm^  nd 
fiunine ;  wldle  year  after  year. 

249|y  Ume  2  ^  «aft^  ,/!>r  wonderfiillyy  reod^  of  late  jean. 
2Slf  lime  10  ^  no^  and  good  fettovrahip^  Mamff$  toikeUm 

262,  A»  foUimmg.noiu;e,  hetwem  <^  end  €^  the  ^ecomfi  tetter 
ef  ERercpkUoi^  and  Ae  begmmng  of  Ae  exiraeis  from  ike  letter 
to  Umrd  (Mfford^  kae  been  omiited. 

'^  The  following  extraota  firom  a  letter  by  the  same  writer, 
toLord  OliffiNrd,  dated  Deoember  1841,  with  my  oommenti 
on  them,  will  tend  still  further  to  elucidate  the  subjecta 
under  diaouaaion.^ 

266  and  267,  Ae  inverted  eommat  tkould  terminate  at  prot- 

perifj,''  and  be  omitted  cfier  oonadtntionaL 
278,  Vme  26;  for  and  to  leave  it,  rciod^  or  to  leave  it. 
280^  ftia  2,  for  and  still  have,  read^  and  would  adll  have. 
—  Am  28,  for  and  whindi  nuty,  read^  and  wbidi,  wbea 
acquired,  may. 
284,  Une  16,  /or  in  a  week  as,  read^  in  a  week  to. 

289,  line  15,  for  bruised,  ready  brayed. 

290,  line  5  of  note,  for  Italian  Churches,  ready  Latin  Church. 
292,   line  1,  for  if  rightly  understood,   rcad^   if  I  rightly 

understand. 
305,  Une  16,  for  to  pass,  or  to  think,  read,  to  pass  on.  to 

think. 
311,  line  8,  omit  there  after  appreciating. 

319,  line  26,  for  them  as  an  Englishman,  ready  them; — a? 
an  Englishman. 

320,  Une  17  ofnote,  for  does  this,  ready  can  achieve  this. 

N.B.  The  continuation  of  Appendix  No.  V.,  should  have 
been  dated  from  Romcy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  communicatioiis 
from  Alton  Towers. 
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